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THE 
STRANGERS SECRET. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Seventh Marriage,” “The Warning Voice,” “ Man and 
his Idol,” &c. : 
—__—_ 
CHAPTER XLIV. 
CHENEY TOFTS BEGINS HIS NEW GAME. 
Jeisdead. He cannot kk, 
Though you smite him aie cheek ; 
Though upon his mouth you strike, 
He will hold his peace alike; 
Nor be moved to fire or rage, 
Though one stole his heritage. Ballad. 
, Mites away from the Manor House, at a little 
‘iver-side inn, frequented chiefly by bargemen, aud 
in the summer months by anglers—who found their 
way to that seeluded spot as those of the “ gentle 
craft” will find their way to water with fish in it— 
‘u inquest was held on the body of Neville Onslow. 
The depositions taken at this inquiry are still pre- 
served, and they are very remarkable. 
Taken in connection with the events already de- 
— they possess the strongest interest. 
a ofen point for the jury was the identification of 
‘© body. It lay in an upstairs room covered with a 
*\eet, Which was turned down as the jurors peeped 
“jveamishly into the room, and was hurriedly re- 
reced to hide the sad spectacle beneath it. Ali that 
ey distinctly saw was the face of a young man 
sreatly bruised, discoloured, and disfigured, a bead 
*: curly hair, matted and dripping with water, and a 


dark ! : 
da “ tae mass of something which represented 


aa coat had been removed from the back of the 
the pt and hung over the back of a chair, and on 
rye of the chair itself there lay a number of arti- 
ath » from the pockets, all more or less injured 
ployed oured by the action of water, and now dis- 
= a inspection. There were letters, a card 
taining a fow na, i & bunch of keys, a purse con- 
80d other trier ae &@ cigar-case, a handkerchief, 


{RIDING HOME. ] 


The jurors looked at the coat and the contents of 
the pockets as they looked at the body, with sleepy 
eyes and stolid faces. They were men of no great 
intelligence—a lock-keeper, a farrier, a tenant-farmer, 
and others of that stamp—and beyond the fact that 
here was a dead man, a dead man’s coat, and the con- 
tents of a dead man’s pockets, they did not trouble 
themselves. 

Two other persons regarded these matters with far 
different eyes. 

Doctor Doriani attended the inquest as the repre- 
sentative of Sir Noel Edgecombe and his son, Gabriel, 
while Cheney Tofts was present on the part of his 
friend, the dead man lying in that dismal upper room, 
and also and more particularly on his own behalf. 

Each of these, in the absence of the other, made a 
close and critical examination of the body of the de- 
ceased and its surroundings, and each kept the results 
of his examination to himself. They were, as we 
kpow, on terms; but the position Cheney Tofts had 
taken as the accuser of Gabriel Edgecombe, and the 
doctor’s representative character in respect of Sir 
Noel, kept them civilly distant. 

It had been stated in the summons for the inquest 
that it was “‘on the body of a man, name unknown, 
found drowned.” 

The first question, therefore, naturally was—Who 
was this unfortunate man? 

On this point Cheney Tofts volunteered evidence. 

He was singularly anxious to do 6o, and there was 
@ nervousness and excitement in his manner as he 
addressed the court which could only be referred to 
secret motives of importance. 

“TI identify the body lying upstairs,” he said, ‘‘as 
that of a friend whom I have known for some years. 
We were, in fact, school-fellows, having both been 
placed for our education at a college at Amiens.” 

The coroner interrupted. 

" Be name, I believe, was Neville Onslow ? 

‘ 0.” 


Doriani could not repress a start of alarm. 
The sleepy jurors looked up like so many oxen in 
a field disturbed in the midst of their grazing by the 





firing of a gun. 












“But he has been identified as a gentleman or that 
name who was on a visit at the Manor House, near 
Nestleborough, when he came to this unfortunate end?” 

“That is so,” said Doriani. 

“Excuse me,” interposed Tofts, “this statement is 
partly right, and partly incorrect. It is true that he 
was on a Visit at the Manor House, and that he was 
known there as Neville Onslow. But the nome was, 
merely assumed. His real name was—Harwoop!” 

The astonishment of Doctor Doriani was so great 
that jt seemed to act like electricity on every nerve 
and sinew of his long body. de fairly sprang from 
his seat as if he had received the charge of a galvanic 
battery. 

Tofts resumed : 

“ What I havo to tell of him is very simple, and is 
soon told. As Harwood he was entered on the college 
books at Amiens, and that name he continued to bear, 
until a circumstance occurred which rendered it dis- 
tasteful to him. There was @ case in the newspapers 
which made public certain facts respecting atrocities 
practised at a private lunatic asylum in this country, 
kept by a man named Martin Harwood.” 

Doriani’s uneasiness at the sound of that name was 
again clearly observable. 

“Somehow,” continued Tofts, “it came out in a 
roundabout way that my friend Harwood was 
neither more nor less than the son of this asyluia 
keeper, who, to say the least of him, appeared to be an 
ignorant and brutal fellow.” 

“His son?” the doctor could not restrain himself 
from asking. 

“Yes.” 

“But you don’t mean to assert that Sir Noel Edge- 
combe has been entertaining under his roof a person 
passing himself off asagentleman who held a degraded 
position like that?” 

“‘T mean to say,” returned Tofts, firmly, ‘that the 
man you knew as Neville Onslow was the only son 
of Martin Harwood, the keeper of a private asylum.” 

“ And you kuew this all along ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Yet you never felt it your duty to apprise Sir Noel 
of the imposition being practised upon him?” 
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‘Clearly not. It was no business of mine. I did 
not like Onslow any the worse from his father’s posi- 
tion, and I hada right to assume that when Gabriel 
Edgecombe invited him ‘to the Manor House, he had 
taken the precaution of ascertaining who and what he 
was. 

“ But,” cried Doriani, red with anger, ‘ you recol- 
lect an occasion on which this very man, the unhappy 
deceased, entertained his host with 4 history of his 
life, anda pretended explanation of his position. You 
heard it. Was that utterly false? Was ita gross and 
insulting fabrication ?” 

“So far as he was concerned— yes.” 

“ And you knew this?” 

“I did.” 

“ Knew it, and did not feel it your duty to unmask 
the man who was thus imposing on his host’s cre- 
dulity, and foisting himself upon him under, what I 
must call, false pretences.” 

“No, I did not myself called on, to stop that 
narrative. And I will go further. I will go the Jength 
of admitting that it. wag.at my instigation that it was 
told. What purpose it was to.serve I canmot, explain 
here; but there was ® pUrpoge,and tha was an- 


swered.” 

“And pray, sir,” demanded “who are, 
you, who thus,yenture to trifle with the, are 
man who es under his roof ag # guest? ) 
are you, I sg? ‘ 


“ Who am Il? know my name, have 
already told bso y 1 fame as 


a dash. of api Sine hhh this 
was said. * ¥ te you the present 







rest content.” 
Surprise at.the.reve goad. had kept. the 
coroner sent, updo low. he re 
“Th : D - 
confine 0 , 
it that you na ,, id 
deceased ag youn Harwood-— Obristian 
“ Jokn.” 
“ That you idemtify him ag, John-Harsood 2” 
* Yes.” mo 
“ Occupation oryprofessign ?” 
‘‘ Medical student.” 
“ Age?” 
“Tam longpateizsine rositien, to give that.also,” 
have here a! mt belonging to the deceased 
he drew it from his pocket as he spoke—“‘and it con- 


tains on the fly leaf severa]-entries. The first is 


of the marriage of Martin Harwood, his father, to} 


Louise Romain, a Frenchwoman, I presume, andwhieh 
appears to have taken place at Boulogne, during =. 
wood's temporary exile there asa British debtor. The 
next entry is more important. It sets forth the birth 
of the son of Martin and Louise Harwood, still at 
Boulogne, and which proves him to have been at the 
time of his death in his twenty-fifth year.” 

He handed in the book. 

The coroner examined it, Doriani examined it, the 
jurors passed it from one to the other, turned over the 
leaves, smelt at the Russian binding, weighed it in 
their hands, as if estimating its worth in the scales, 
and passed it on to a constable, who took solemn 
charge of it. 

“We may take it then,” said the coroner, making an 
entry on a sheet of paper, “that deceased was named 
John Harwood, alias Neville Onslow, son of Martin 
Harwood, lunatic asylam keeper, that he was a medi- 
cal student, and aged twenty-five.” 

“T entertain the gravest doubts of the accuracy of 
these facts,” exclaimed Doriani. 

“ Sir!” said the coroner, “ this is most irregular.” 

Cheney Tofts looked on with a bland smile. 

“T shall be able to remove the doctor's doubts before 
this inquiry is over, by incontestible evideuce,” he 
said. 

The coroner was delighted to hear it, and now 
what had Tofts to say in reference to the cause of 
death ? 

In reply, that individual narrated what had hap- 
pened in reference to the water-party. He described 
the landing on Lady Edith’s Island—the pistol shot 
—Gabriel Edgecombe’s strange conduct—the disap- 
pearance of Neville Onslow—the finding of the pistol 
—its identification as the missing fellow of the one in 
Gabriel’s pistol-case, and the charge he had thereupon 
felt himself bound to prefer against the young man 
who had placed himself in that unfortunate posi- 
110n. 

All this was duly listened to by the drowsy jurors, 
and duly set down in the coroner's notes. 

“There is sufficient here,” said the eoroner, “ to 
justify Gabriel Edgecombe’s apprehension on suspicion 
of having committed this murder. I don’t say that 
he did it, but the jury must feel with me that the cir- 
cumstances are most suspicious, and such as render it 
highly desirable that the inquest should be adjourned, 
so that this young man, Sir Noel Edgecombe’s son, 
may have the opportunity of hearing the rest of the 
evidence. It should be given in his presence,> I will 


er saga tad | 
Egat be aed fo shige Caquanonnd= hah eee 


make outa warrant for his attendance Mit 
on any day the jury may like to appoint,” 

Doriani started mp. 4 ' 

“ Tregret,* he Said, “that I have not’ secured the 
attendance of Sir Noel Edgecombe’s legal adviser here 
to-day, but in his absence permit me to say at once 
that it is not only against the baronet’s son that sus- 
picion has been directed in this distressing case. The 
public mind is easily abised by the mere appédratice 
of guilt; and. I say this merely to frustrate hasty 
conclusions and a premature verdict against a possibly 
innocent man.” 

“ Will you name the suspected person to whom you 
allude, doctor ?” asked Tifts, with a look which said 
as plainly as spoken words, “Fresh conditions do 
away with our contract of yesterday.” 

“T cannot,” was the answer. 

“May I ask why?” 

“ Because the person in question is only known.as 
having been seen for some time lurking about in the 
neighbourhood of the Manor House, and ag having 
had angry words with the deceaged.” 

The coroner pricked up higjears. ~ 

“Was that recently ?” 

“On the very night of the murder.” 


im oustody, 


“This is most ” said the fuetionary, 
“ Have any steps been to secure the attendance. 


of this man ?” 
: oft d with a triumphant smile. 






Destar Roriapi, 
ma, 
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alte himself’ who bringin 
ts himself , was being 


Yh ‘ a ght w 2 as he 
pinigat-idea that since the over-night— 


Jelacathe discopany of Neville Onslow's body-—Cheney 
Toit on @ new career, and was playing 


re manner which up to that time would 
- impracticable. 
- aéquiescence from the coroner, and a 


whisper Tofts, the officer in attendance intro- 
duced the fresh and all-important witness. 
The man came slinking in, as he had slunk into the 
drawing-room at the Manor House when first seen 
there. Through the slowly widening opening of the 
door he thrust a head, black and shaggy, and turned 
up @ face the colour of old parchment, in which 
the chief features were a low, wrinkled forehead, red 
eyes, a huge mouth, and brawny cheeks. There was 
only one marked difference in the aspect of the man on 
this as compared to former occasions. Then, his dress 
wags rough and greasy, suggesting the general idea of 
its being a cast-off suit, bought without regard to fit or 
condition. Now, he was clothed in new and glossy 
black, not a whit better in regard to fit, but to all ap- 
pearance bought that day, ready-made, at some cheap 
city “ emporium.” He even carried a decent hat in one 
hand, with a wisp of rusty crape round it; while as 
he came in he drew from his breast-pocket a red 
handkerchief, ready to.apply it to his eyes. 
The transformation which the man had undergone 
in a few hours—since he was last watched from the 
neighbourhood of the Manor House—fairly astounded 
Doriani. 
“Ts this the person towhom you allude?” asked the 
coroner. 
“Ye—es” he faltered. 
“ You are quite sure? You, haye no,doubt on the 
matter ?” Tofts interposed, 
“ None.” 
“You wish this man to.be examined?” the,.ceroner 
asked. 
Tofts bowed. The coroner turned to the wit- 
ness. 
“What is your © ?” he said. 
Up to this time, the Italian had experienced, the 
most intense surprise; but at thie announgement,his 
face betrayed genuine, unmistakegble. terror. It 
changed from the deep, pure olive tint natural to it, 
to an unwholesome green, while, the, spasm whieh had 
seemed to knit up his frameand to round his shoulders 
at the first mention of this name— Harwood— 
now returned with tenfold force, 
“‘ What are, you ?” asked the.coroner, 
4 “I’m the keeper of the Peterscrew Private Lunytic 
*Sylum.” 

“ae have seen. the body of the deceased?” 

‘ aa.” 
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The red -handkerchief went y 
eyes with a @ab, and something like ~ = me 
audible. is _ 

“ Yon do ?” 

Tid handkétehief went down for a moment 

“ My son! re son!” was faintly heard 

Then the face was hidden in the red handkers)j.s 
and the huge shoulders ‘heaved like those of «a 
sobbing. _ 

** You have no hesitation in speaking to the iden: 
of this deveased?”” Ee Seley 

“Not none. Ob, dear no, sir, not none,” 

“ Tell us something respecting him. He appears t 
be twenty-five years of age?” . 

“Yes; he were, sir, He were born at Bologenee 
where meand my misses—she wero a Frenchwomay 
she were—was married. I was a-stayin’ over thers a 
the time, out of harm’s reach, as one may say, in money 
difficulties, and havin’ nothin’ better to do, why I got 
married, as many & man similar circumstanved hay, 
done likewise. Of course Jack he was borned thor 
And he ‘d up fine lad there, more’s the pity 

Ww come to him, pore lad.” 

‘The red handkerchief was in requisition again, ani 

there was a dead pause, daring which it buried th: 


ST: a a 
“Do you recoghise it2” 
b, 


‘ face, and the huge shoulders. went up and 
S 


sane it came about,” the man resumed, “ss | 
was obleeged.toget,back to this country, a friend took 
ay ’ ‘ead om me le to the lad, put him in thy 
plagoimta mana. f W@lldication. After that [ se: 

- ¢ aye ase: he wrote whiles and 








other 3 me.were gone to walk the 
‘osp vals i. » fr end who'd. mut M3 there was dead: 
mat | . ly chap, and | made other goo 
i i C F in CH Co Tofts, here by 

x gamd kep’ him as 


0) -seokary, ipg.end read to 'm, an’ 
90 fotth, seeing | Rertish scholard, aud. 
formerpalats, Harwood was so affect’ 
enec -t bury his face and hide it 
hich he hat Mime Ohency Tet lon 
whk nad sell, mey Tofts, lean- 
thesill of aa, open ame appeared 
to be. gaging ¥; nily out int space. But for ali 
thehna Mosgeneslen. ‘the man’s countenance, no word 
he.uttered; and no tone of his voicewwas lost apn 
him. In truth he was watching him with a cold per- 
spiration of excitement and anxiety. 

“You heard of your; son's coming to the Manor 
House?” Doriani 

“* Yes, Ob yes.” 

“You have yourself visited it severaltimes?” 

“Yes. To see him.” 

“ Just so. Now, on what terms were you?” 

“ Well, if the truth must out, none o’ the best. He 
was a bit selfish, and more than a bit high aud 
mighty with me, and my blood’s hot, and I coukin' 
stand it.” 

“ You remember the occasion of his knocking yo 
downstairs ?” 

“LI ought toit. I’ve ever got over the bruises to 
this hour.” 

“ Well, what was his motive for that act?” 

“Simple enough, sir. I'd pestered him for money 
many’s the time, and when I come to him among the 
grand folks Mr. Tofts here had introduced him to, be 
cut up rough. "Twere nat’ral I dessay, pore lad 
*twere nat’ral enough.” 

“ 4Andwhen did you last see him?” 

“ On the night of the fireat the Manor House.” 

** Not since 2?” 

“No.” 














Not on the night of his disappearance?” 

“ Cert’ny not.” 

The eyes of the Italian rested on the face of the 
witness with a searching and misgiving expression 10 
them., There: was evidently more than one questo 
he would have liked to have asked but dared not, aud 
quite as clearly there were vague doubts and sus 
picions in his mind, young as yet, but destined v0! 
to wither away, but to grow in strength and in- 
tensity. i ; 

Cheney Tofts saw and. understood this from bis 
post of o from the open window, snd * 
bright, brief, triumphant flash lit up his keen eye 
lit them up for an instant and then disappeared. 

Only aneother question followed from the Coutt. 

Was Martin Harwood in possession of any informs- 
tion. which would: serve to: throw any light on the 
cavse or manrer of John Harwood's (otherwise Nevile 
Onslow’s), death ? , 

Martin Harwood was not in possession of any su 
information. He: was not on bad terms with his sol 
at the time of hisdeath, nor was he acquainted + 
any one wha.owedhim any grudge or had 407 
feeling towards him. j 

With this assurance the witness was suffered to 
part, and the inquest was adjourned for <, week: 
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CHAPTER XLV. 
RIDING HOME. 
the way we went, 
rams words ot anon intent, 
ery ape benny ae Taieat's hchie 
ere Lord of Leigh. 
ering gloom of the evening after the in- 
BA ta Tofts drove Doriani back to the Manor 
Toes in the dog-cart in which he had gone down in 
Oot wt miles they were reserved and silent. 

Tofts smoked; Doriani sat with folded arms, medi- 
“>. ous man was the first to speak. Slackening 
speed so that the noise of the wheels might be less 

fening, he said: 
“ Youre quiet to-night, doctor?” 

The keen, glittering eyes peered up from under the 
white eyebrows. 

«]'m thinking,” was the answer. 

“Qver what's just passed 2” 

“Exactly. That—and other things.” 

Tofts flicked, at the ears of the horse with his whip 
lightly and with quite an artistic touch, but made no 


er. 
wn "Dhe fact is,” said Doriani, ‘I'm a little—more 
than a little—puzzled to understand what ig going 
on. For instance, I don’t understand your proceed- 


me Don't you?” returned the other, with a light 


“And yet you thought you could see through me 
pretty clearly last fight.” 

“True—last night. But I’m at fault to-day.” 

“Let us hope youll recover the scent to- 

morrow,” replied Tofts, again applying. the artistic 
touch to the horse’s ears, much to her apparent an- 
noyance. 
“J would prefer seeing my way a little clearer 
to-night,” replied the doctor, with something of de- 
termination in his manner. ‘ Let us see if as be- 
tween——” 

“Not gentlemen? You know I’m no gentleman. 
You were good enough to tell me 80.” 

“What! That arrow still rankles? I ought to 
take thatas a proof that it was a good shot, and went 
home. But as J was saying, let us see if we cannot 
understand our relative positions.a little better. Last 
uight you were anxious above all things that this man 
who calls himself Martia Harwood-——” 

“Who is Martin Harwood.” 

“Well. Be it so. You were anxious that he 
should be at liberty to quit these parts unquestioned ; 
to-day, it is at your instance that. he comes forward 
and gives evidence before the jury. What does this 
mean ?” 

“Why, surely it is simple enough, doctor,” replied 
Tofts. “I knew that this man was Neville Onslow’s 
father. Knowing that, I was convineed of his inno- 
cence because he would not. be likely to do his own 
son a mortal injury. At the same time, you can 
understand well enough, I’m gure, that Onslow, 
setting up for a gentleman and on a visit to a baronet, 
would not be very anxious to have it known that he 
was the son of this ignorant keeper of a private 
lunatic asyInm. As his friend, I was bound to try 
and keep his secret, which was sure to come out if 
Harwood was arrested on suspicion of the murder, 
because his first and very natural exclamation would 
be, ‘Why, he’s my own son!’ Now you understand 
why I was so desirous that he should’ be permitted to 
go unquestioned ?” 

Did Doriani understand it ? 

The explanation was clear enough, aud he followed 
every word of it; but there was something in the 
speaker's manner that seemed to give the lie to what 
he said. Something that aroused suspicion, and made 
the doctor ask himself, ‘Is this the trath, or only an 
iovention to meet my question ?” 

Tofts went on: 

“Now that Onslow—or, more properly, John Har- 
wood—is dead, now that he has no longer any ap- 
pearance to keep up, and no purpose can be served 
by concealing the truth, there was no objection to its 
coming out. You p’r’aps know that I wrote to Martin 
Harwood last night as soon as we had news of the 
body being found ?” 

Doriani’s flushing faco showed that he did know of 
such a letter. 

a, Well,” said Tofts, as if ho had been answered, 
in that letter I advised him to come here to-day 

a out with the trath. You heard it from his own 
ps. 

“I did,” replied Doriani. “ £ heard it with astonish- 
"entand disgust. But not with so much astonishment 
tor, Tam bound to say, so much disgust as I listened 
‘0 your evidence.” 


“You are flattering,” sneered Tofts.. 








“No. It, is the simple truth. If it happens to be 
offensive I cannot help it. And now, since we are 
upon this topic, may I ask if you are yet prepared to 
explain why it was that you permitted this poor 
young man to narrate the story of his life, which you 
knew all the while was only an invention ?” 

“So far as he wascon Ra 

‘You mean that it was not an absolute invention, 
but that he lied in describing himself as the hero of 
it ? ” 

“ Exactly so.” 

“And your motive for countenancing his state- 
ment ?” 

“That you will understand when you get the 
auswer I shal! be prepared to give at the proper time 
to your second question this morning—namely, who 
and what I really am.” 

“ Por the present you withhold that information ?” 

“ Yes.” 

* Then let me tell you-—” 

Tofts held up his left hand with the reius in it in an 
impatient manner. 

“ Patience, my dear doctor. You shall know all 
quite soon enough, I promise you.” 

Doriapi turned on him a face, which even in the 
gathering gloom plainly enough expressed anything 
but patience, then relapsed into brooding silence. 

From this he aroused himself once, and only once, 
to put a further question to his companion. 

“ When you used: the name of Martin Harwood the 
other day, you did so in a manner which showed 
that you knew it would produce a startling effect 
on me. How-did you know that?” 

“ How?” 

“Yes. Was it from what young Oaslow—that is, 
young Harwood—had told you?” 

‘“ How else?” 

“And what had he told you? 
with me?” 

Tofts hesitated. 

Knowing that he had received his information en- 
tirely from the letter he had induced Madame Doriani 
to let him possess himself of, and tliat what he believed 
to constitute the secret power of the name was still 
only a guess, he was at a loss to answer. 

“ He believed. there had been transactions between 
his father and yourself which placed you in his 

wer.” 

“He was wrong. He was mistaken,” shouted the 
doctor. “Martin Harwood will tell you so. He 
could have disabused his mindin a moment. We 
have corresponded on business, but we have never 
met ; we are personally unknown to each other.” 

“ And there has been nothing between you giving 
him a power over you?” 

‘* Nothing.” 

Tofts turned and looked the speaker hard in the 
face ; but it had grown too dark for him to gather the 
expression it wore. 

“Tn that case,” he ventured to reply, “I am ata 
loss to understand why the mere mention of the 
asylum keeper's name should have startled you as it 
did last night.” 

“A doctor is like a priest,” answered Doriani, quite 
calmly, and with undisturbed self-possession, ‘“ He 
is compelled to listen to many confessions which he 
would be spared, and when they are confided to re- 
gard them as sacred as if breathed under the seal of 
confession.” ‘ 

They were by this time picking their way slowly up 
the winding road leading through the Park, and as 
the lights in the windows of the Manor House suddenly 
burst on their view the conversation ceased. 


Come. Be frank 





CHAPTER XLVL 
THE @REAT CARD PLAYED. 
A shaft shot straight and should go home 
He's struck! 
If struck, he should be stung. 
Sheridan Knowles. 

More than ever like one of those ghosts of the 
brides of the Evil Edgcombes who were said to haunt 
the Manor House, Blanche Selwyn wandered through 
its stately rooms—wandered hour after hour, listless 
and purposeless. 

The bloom had suddenly faded out of her cheeks, 
the light out of her blue eyes, the joy and freshness 
out of her young life. 

Roughly, cruelly, had she been startled out of the 
dream in which she had taken refuge, and the awaken- 
ing was terrible. 

Neville gone! 

The bright face vanished, the young, supple, beau- 
tiful form that rivalled the creations of the sculptor’s 
art, rigid in death ; the tender voice stilled ; all that 
had won, and fascinated and held her captive, passed 
away for ever! 

She was an affianced bride, and knew that all this 
was notiing to her; but she was also a woman—one 





who loved not wisely, indeed, but oh, too, too well, 
and she could but feel as one. 

Strange how great and torturing passions will 
sometimes rend the hearts of fragile child-like women ! 

More ghostly than ever in the shadows of the 
gathering night, Blanche sat at the window of her 
boudoir—into which she had wandered by instinct 
rather than with any fixed intention—staring at a 
leaden sky, across which a streak of red burned like a 
brand. 

Suddenly she rose and tottered a pace or two from 
her chair. 

“My place is by Gabriel’s side. I will go to him. 
Grant me a little strength, merciful heaven, that I may 
go to him!” 

The opening of the door caused her to look round. 

It was her father, Lord Englestone, who came 
toward the fading light. 

“ Still sorrowing, Blanche ?” he said, in the tender 
voice in which healways addressed her. “ You should 
strive to rouse yourself, darling ; your health demands 
it.” 

He took her hand, and gently thrust her back into 
the chair from which she had risen. 

‘“* What has happened is too horrible to be forgotten 
so soon,” she answered. 

“True, especially amid scenes which render the 
memory of it so vivid. I have thought over ‘his, aud 
have determined that it will be better for us to return 
at once to town, or to Englestone Place.” 

“ But would it be right-——” Blanche was be- 
ginning. 

“My dear child,” said his lordship, ‘the circum- 
stances of thelast few days entirely alter our position. 
Tt has for years been the wishof my heart to see you 
united to a man whose station was equal to mine, 
and who might make you a good husband. Gabriel 
Edgecombe, the ‘son of my oldest friend, had always 
appeared to me to answer both those conditions. That 
was why I encouraged an intimacy between you 
years ago, and paved the way for that event which, 
but for untoward circumstances, would ere this have 
taken place. Accident, or shall I say Providence, 
has alone delayed your marriage, and perhaps we may 
live to thank God that it is so.” 

“ Father !” 

“Tn your devoted love for Gabriel,” his lordship 
continued, “‘ you can hardly have been conscious, as | 
have been, of something in his nature which was cal 
culated to alarm rather than attract. At first 1 
regarded it as au idle fancy that there was in him 
some hereditary taint, some secret malady, such as 
has won for his family the designation of the Evil 
Edgecombes. What that evil is I cannot divine. At 
first I supposed it to be madness; but J have watched 
Gabriel narrowly, and his actions are those of a sane 
man. He is kind, gentle, warm-hearted, intelligent, 
as you know ; but in spite of this there is something 
which at times drives him beyond himself, and renders 
him dangerous. This I have long suspected, and I 
am now convinced of it, for, of course, neither I nor 
anyone can doubt but that poor Onslow has fallen by 
his hand.” 

“It is not proved, father,” cried Blanche. ‘‘ There is 
no proof, and I yet trust that he may be innocent.” 

“T hope so, too,” was the reply, “ but until that is 
proved clearly, all our engagements are at an end. 
Sir Noel understands that. He sees that any though: 
of an alliance between our family and one in which 
there is the faintest ground of suspicion of a criminal 
act is impossible. Our only course, in common de- 
cency, therefore, is to quit this place, and I confess 
that, knowing what we now do of young Edgecombe, 
it would gratify me if you could prevail on yourself to 
obliterate his image from your heart and to prepare 
to receive the attentions of some more eligible suitor.” 

Accustomed to the tone of high society in respect 
to marriage, Blanche listened to her father without 
surprise; but not without secret trepidation. 

The proposal to throw over her lover in the hour 
of need was simply infamous. 

She felt that keenly, the more so as she could not 
question, but that if guilty his guilt was the conse- 
quence of that jealousy of Neville Onslow, which she 
had kindled in his breast. After a moment’s reflection, 
she replied, with as much calmness as she could com- 
mand : 

“ Does Gabriel also desire that our engagement should 
be regarded as at an end ?” 

“What an extraordinary question!” exclaimed his 
lordship, with genuine surprise. 

“ Has he thea forfeited all claim to consideration ?” 
asked Blanche. 

“Well. In effect—yes. 

es.” 

Blanche shook her head mournfully. 

“Father,” she said. “In all the time of our engage- 
ment I have never felt toward Gabriel as I feel now. 
I have never seen my duty toward him so clearly as 
at this moment. If it is your will, and that of Si: 
Noel that we should quit the Manor House, I must obey 


I should say decidedly — 
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you; but as I have plighted my troth to Gabriel 
Fdgecombe I must remain true to him, and decline 
to receive thé addresses of any other suitor for my 
hand.” 

Lord Englestone smiled. 

“This is mere infatuation, Blanche,” he said. “ But 
we shall get over this in time.” 

“ Never!” 

She said it with startling fierceness and determina- 
tion. 

And in truth, the answer was prompted by her heart ; 
for now that Neville Onslow lay silent in death, the 
world held not a single being who could rekindle the 
smouldering ashes of love in her breast. Love! No, 
she had nothing more to do with that. Duty had 
taken its place, and in its sacred name she felt called 
on to devote the remainder of her days to Gabriel 
Edgecombe. 

Anything but pleased with an answer that savoured 
of wilfulness, his lordship nevertheless put his arm 
tenderly about his daughter's waist. 

“We will talk of this another time,” he said. “ You 
and I must not be bad friends, you know. In all the 
wide world there is nothing that I love save you, my 
child.” 

A moment of silence ensued as he stooped to im- 
press a kiss upon the fair brow of his daughter; it was 
interrupted by a sound as of voices in altercation in 
ap adjoining apartment. 

That apartment was the library. 

“Something has surely happened?” exclaimed 
Lord Englestone. “It may-be something throwing 
a light on the mystery of Onslow’s death. Come, let 
us see. 

Blanche drew back. 

She cared little now for the lifting of the curtain 
from that mystery. 

That Onslow was gone—dead and gone past all re- 
call was the one dread fact that lay like a stone upon 
the grave of her buried love, and all else was matter 
of indifference. 

Yielding to her father's will she, however, per- 
mitted berself to be led toward the library. 

The door was ajar, and as they drew near they 
could hear Sir Noel Edgecombe speaking iu a loud 
authoritative tone. 

“T cannot but characterize your conduct, Mr. Tofts,” 
he was saying, “as ungentlemanly and extraordinary, 
even upon your own showing. If what you have 
siated to-day before the coroner is true * 

“Tf it is true ?” cried the voice of Tofts, sternly. 

“ Yes, I repeat that remark, however unpalatable it 
may be to you. If what you have stated is true, I 
can only say that your conduct from first to last Las 
been unpardonable. You and the unfortunate man 
now lying dead have taken advantage of my son's 
generosity to intrude yourselves under this roof, under 
assumed pames, and to make misrepresentations which 
I cau only stigmatize as infamous.” 

At this point, Lord Englestone and Blanche entered 
the library. They found Sir Noel Edgecombe stand- 
ing beside the chair in which he usually sat; but 
which on this occasion was occupied by his lady. 
Flora Edgecombe occupied a seat near a window, her 
hands clasped despairingly across her knees. Just 
within the door, Cheney Tofts stood, hat in hand, with 
an impudent smile on his face, and a swaggering man- 
ner, evidently quite callous to the reproaches which 
were being showered upon him, 

Seeing his guests enter, Sir Noel had at once availed 
himself of their presence to point his arrows afresh. 

**T cannot attempt to apologise to Lord Englestone, 
or his daughter, for the society they have met at my 
table,” he said. ‘It is entirely due to my own want 
of caution, that they have been associated for weeks 
past with the heir to a Trivate Lunatic Asylum, and 
—but we have yet to learn the positiun in life of the 
gentleman before you.” 

“Is this a jest, Sir Noel?” asked Lord Englestone. 
“Ts it possible that Mr. Neville Onslow was what you 
have described bim ?” 

Blanche Selwyn clung to her father's arm. 

“It is impossible !” she gasped. 

“Not so,” cried Cheney ‘lofts; “it is the literal 
truth, as given in evidence before the coroner this 
niorning.” 

A sickening sensation overcame the fragile Blauche. 
She was an aristocrat, she had the sympathies and 
prejudices of her class, and the bare idea of the posi- 
tion of the man to whom she had given her heart, 
caused a revulsion of feeling which she felt it impos- 
sible to overcome. 

Nor was her emotion lessened at the baronet’s next 
remark. 

“ And this man,” he said, “I might have accepted 
as a suitor for my daughter’s hand !” 

“ No,” retorted Cheney Tofts, * there was no danger 
of that.” 

“Sie: 

“The idea was entirely confined to your own breast, 
and that, perhaps, of the young lady herself.” 











Flora looked up with an inexpressibly painful look. 

“Still I am not surprised,” Tofts went on. “I 
was prepared for some such move; but had satisfied 
myself that it would come to nothing. The rich 
prize of Flora Edgecombe’s hand I had reserved for 
myself.” 

The subject of this audacious remark shuddered. 

“And what, may I ask,” said Sir Noel, ‘“‘are the 
claims of the gentleman who intends my family this 
honour ?” 

“It is right that you should know,” was the reply. 
“and though the announcement is a little premature, 
I may as well take this opportunity of making it as 
another. You are aware Sir Noel—you should be, 
for the fact has never been absent from your mind for 
twenty years—that you hold your baronetcy and 
claim possession of this mansion and estate in default 
of issue of Sir Baliol Edgecombe ?” 

Sir Noel looked astounded. 

“The history of Sir Baliol,” pursued the imper- 
turbable Tofts,“ was the history which, for my amuse- 
ment, I permitted Neville Onslow to relate here 
on a recent occasion. The facts of it are familiar 
to you all; and there is only one with which I 
need trouble yeu. Sir Baliol had one son. Since 
the father’s death, nothing has been Beard of him. If 
he is living, he is heir to the baronetcy and to this 
property.” 

“ He is dead !”murmured Sir Noel, almost inaudibly. 

“No! He lives!” was the prompt reply. 

“ Lives!” cried Lady Edgeco:nbe, starting from her 
chair and grasping her husband’s arm. 

“ Yes,” veplied Cheney Tofts. “Lives, and is here 
—here toclaim his own. 1I”—and he smote his breast 
with his clenched hand—“TI am the surviving son of 
Sir Baliol Edgecombe !” 

“It is a gross and impudent imposture!” shrieked 
Sir Noel Edgecombe. 

But in the utterance of those words his smoothly 
shaven face grew livid, and he tottered back, and sank 
heavily into his chair. 

(To be continued.) 
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The storm is coming. It has been brooding all 
day long. I have seen it in the low yellow line of 
the sea, and heard it in the fitful risings of the gale, 
and in the distant mutter of the thunder. How the 
hungry waves roll in, lashing the shore with pitiless 
fury ! 

it is a queer, lonesome place, this lee-coast— older, 
one would fancy, than all the rest of the world. But 
itis not always so solitary, so full of gloom. I have 
seen that same old sea, so wild and stormy now, 
heaving up in silver billows beneath as bright a sun 
as ever shone; and the black forest yonder all alive 
with bloom and melody. 

But, bark! there is the storm. How dark it has 
grown! and what a wild, wailing sound the sea gives 
forth! God pity the poor mariners! More than one 
crew will be washed into that far-off sea to-night, 
from whence there is no return. 

Sitting here in the warmth and brightness of the 
cheerful fire—with my books at my elbow, and my 
pet spaniel at my feet—my thoughts go out to him, 
to my husbaud. Where is he to-night? What sea 
does his good ship, the Blue Heron, sail? I 
shudder at the thought. She may go down, down 
into that black, boiling sca. She may have gone 
down long ago, for aught I know. Even now her 
wrecked timbers may float and bleach upon some 
foreign shore; and his face, the dear face I so wor- 
shipped, may rest, white and cold, deep down amid 
the coral beds of the ocean, 

Yet I, his wife, the woman who doubted his true 
love, and drove him out a heart-broken wanderer, sit 
here in the cosy library, with the cheerful fire and 
the warm carpets aud the tempting supper-table ; 
and the books and pictures, and all the comforts that 
his dear hands provided, are-strewn around me. 

Happy? Are the lost happy?—the unredeemed, 
with an endless eternity rolling out before them, and 
the pitiless vulture of remorse for ever tearing, yet 
never destroying, their undying souls? What is 
home, what are all life’s comforts, what is life itself, 
to me, with this one sharp thorn rankling in my 
woman's heart—this keen regret which time fails to 
soften ? 

That precious, noble face!—how plainly it comes 
back to me to-night—proud, pale, and stern, yet full 
of infinite tenderness; just as 1 saw it on that last 
memorable evening! 

That evening !—how well I remember it! 

A May moon climbed a cloudless sky, and lit the 
happy sea with a silvery brightness. 

The air was sweet with the breath of blossoms, and 
the nightingale sang her love-lay in the whispering 
grove. 


God’s peace seemed to encompass the carth : 15 
was a niglit for love, joy, bliss; yet I— py | ,. 1 
not anticipate. ie 
Let me begin atthe beginning, and tell yo, my 
story. ae. 

My mother died when I was but a babe, and oy), 
dim shadow of her gentle face dwells in MY Menjve 
My father called me by her name, and he and | 
dwelt together in our little cottage, with no oo» 
panions save a few servants and my oldnurse. 

My father was a poor man, so far as worldly wo}, 
was concerned; but he was rich in greatness of mind 
and character, and in ripe scholarship. i 

For sixteen long years we dwelt together, spendins 
our days mostly in the old library—he teaching me 
all he knew, and I loving him with an almost idola- 
trons affection. ; 

Then he died, and left me by myself. 

My possessions were small enough, even after ti), 
little cottage was sold—only money enough to supply 
my wants fora few years, and his library, and a few 
valued relics. 

With these I left the old home of my childhong 
and went to live with Howard Vinton, an old colle. 
friend of my father’s, whom, in his will, he had a). 
poifited as my guardian. ; 

He came for me himself, accompanied by his soy 
Raleigh; and in the dreamy twilight of an aitumn 
evening we reached their stately home—Oco,: 
Lodge they called it. 

It isa grand old place, this old mansion of my hus 
band’s—a great grey pile of irregular buildings, wii), 
huge chimneys overgrown with luxuriant ivy, lon: 
porches, and lofty doorways with grim lions standj i 
sentry on each side, and great halls hung with ancicx: 
pictures. 

Gloomy pine-groves darken the eastern windows. 
mountains, black with sighing hemlocks, loom 1) 
upon the west; and in front is the sea, sending in its 
multitudinous roar through all the livelong day. 

Like myself, Raleigh Vinton was an only child 
living alone with his father and an old aunt who pre- 
sided over the household. 

I had not been an inmate of Ocean Lodge a week 
before we had become the best of friends ; and as tle 
months rolled away, and spring opened, and we wan- 
dered hand in hand along the coast, or through tie 
shadowy forest, we learned to be more than friends. 

We loved each other with a tenderness which can 
never decay—never with me, at least. But we were 
both proud and self-willed; neither one of us hw! 
learned thé Divine lesson of patience and forbearance, 
and at times, in spite of our great love, we liad bitt 
misunderstandings, which left our hearts sore aud 
sad for days after. 

Looking back now, over all the weary, vanisle? 
years, I see that [ was the prouder of tlie two; bis 
I would not acknowledge it then. It avails me nothing 
now. 

Too late! too late! I have sometimes thought tlat 
those two words contain the key-note to all the sor- 
row of humanity. 

Some time after, Raleigh’s father died: and as we 
stood by his bedside, he joined our hands, and told us 
that it had long been not only his wish, but my 
father’s also, that we should be united. 

Then he bade us love each other, and added with 
his last breath : 

“ Bear with each other’s faults, my children.” 

Raleigh remembered and obeyed his dying iujunction. 

After the death of his father, Raleigh speut a month 
at the Lodge, and then went back to college to cou 
plete his course. On his next birthday we were io \ 
married. f 

In the meantime, I remained at Ocean Lodge ; ant 
Marie Vinton, a cousin of Raleigh’s, and a daughter 
of his aunt who kept the house, eame home fivm 
boarding-school to be my companion. I was so''y 
when they told me she was coming, for I did not like 
a companion. I preferred being alone with my books 
or my happy dreams, or galloping my black pov), 
Night-star, along the sounding sea, or through tle 
moaning pine-groves. 2 

But Marie came on a summer-eve about a wers 
after Raleigh’s departure. I was down at the out! 
gate when the carriage came in sight. Seeiug 
she called to the driver, and sprang out—a tly, 
graceful figure, robed in gossamer blue; a pearl 
blossom face set in a shimmer of dimples and yell 9 
ringlets. She was as lovely a woman 4s evel j 
looked upon; yet I disliked her from the first, * 
felt an instinctive dread that she was my evil coal 
I was right. She came tripping dowa the ~ 
avenue beneath the shadow of the tall poplars, Se 
curls and ribbons blown about by the breeze, au¢ 
blue eyes wandering from side to side in eager ¢s)** 
tation. Mar eee 

“ Here you are,” she said, in a clear, ring!0g ba 
as she came up to my side, and kissed me we 
“Tam so glad to sec you. But where are the othe 














—mother and cousin Raleigh?” 
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a r is in the house, and Raleigh has 
Foor, waits e,” I answered, coldly. 
one back to colleg § 
“Gone. back? Why, he promised to be hereto 
When did he go? 
0.” 

An angry light rose to her blue eyes, and she was 

hurrying me to the house,| when the small; 
j-got locket, that I had worm day gud night ever 

we i ht her attenti 

since my betrothal to Raleigh, caught her attention. 

" «What pretty thing!’ she said, childishly, catch- 

ing at the chain from whieh it hung. ‘ Whose pic- 

ture does it contain ?” 3 bei 

Opening it at the’same instant, a swift blush rose 
to her cheek and & hard, steel-blue light to her eyesas 
she recognized the noble face. c 

“Indeed!” she exclaimed, half in surprise, half 
in anger. “ My Cousin Raleigh !. Why do you, wear it?” 

“Because I have the right,” I replied, haughtily. 

She said no more,/but hurried on to the house, and 
} sat down in the gathering twilight... 

Strange, painful questionings arose, in my heart. 
What was Raleigh Vinton to her? What right had 
she to expect him here to weleome her ? What right 
had he to promise.to be here—he, my affianced hus- 

nd? 

a forgot that she was, his cousin, and, entitled 
to a certain degree’of his love and attention. I 
forgot everything in my blind, unreasoning sel- 
fishness, and succeeded in convincing myself that 
Kaleigh bad wronged me very deeply, . 

By the time the sun had dropped down into the sea, 
I bad worked myself into an outburst of passionate 
tears; after which I went up to the house, resolved to 
be very unamiable towards my pretty companion. I 
found her on the long porch, with her hair and arms 
loaded with roses, and one of Raleigh’s pet doves 
perched on each dimpled shoulder. 

I remember her yet, as she stood,there in the glow 
of the closing day, her blue robe and glistening hair 
half concealing her perfect form. I never saw a 
more beautiful creature ; and her beauty made me hate 
her. 

Snatching the doves from her shoulders, I took them 
to their accustomed perch, and then rushed to my own 
chamber and wept again, until my head throbbed and 
my eyes were swollen. Looking in the mirror, I saw 
my own face—a face olive, with sad, dark eyes and 
passionate, scarlet lips. Plain enough it seemed in 
contrast with Marie’s. 

I had always worshipped beauty from my childhood 
up, aud in my ignorance I, imagined that every one 
else did. 

Raleigh would worship this cousin of his, and love 
her better than me, I whispered over. and over to 
myself; and the words filled my soul with fierce, 
augry jealousy. I was young and ignorant, and my 
passionate nature had grown wild from want of 
proper training. 

Marie and I did not pretend to anything like friend- 
ship from the very first. She seemed to understand 
my chilling coldness; but she met .it with a kind of 
teasing kindness that tormented me in. the extreme. 
She followed me like my own_shadow. I found it im- 
possible to rid myself of her presence. 

Everywhere, her pretty face, with its dancing curls, 
followed me, and her mellow, musical laugh rang in 
my ears. She was, in truth, my evil angel, even before 
Raleigh came home. 

He came in September to spend his vacation, On 
the evening of his arrival, I took; unusual. care with 
my toilet. Old nurse attired me in a white India 


muslin, and looped my sleeves. and hair with. pearls.| 


Plain and simple, but,I. knew Raleigh would like it» 
aud, with a beating heart, 1 went down, and :sat. by 
the low window to watch his coming. 

Ina few moments Marie came dancing in, robed in 
some kind of silvery tissue, heavy roses confining the 
trailing skirt, and a geld-and-emerald butterfly in her 
bosom, with her yellow curls falling to her waist like 
a shower of gold. 

_ Come,” she.exclaimed gaily, catebing my arm, and 
Crawing me before the long mirror: “let’s see who is 
the prettiest ?” 

I blushed, and felt my eyes filling with tears—her 
face was so much more resplendent, so much lovélier, 
han my own, 

Do sit down, Marie,” said her mother reprovingly ; 
and don't act so foolishly. You're a. pretty child 
enough ; but you don’t compare with Violet.” 

‘Not with Violet, mamma? In what does sheexcel 
me, pray ?” 

“Ob! in everything.” 

Ping sudden pang shot through my heart, almost taking 
— my breath. Mrs, Vinton came and sat beside 


fo os mind Marie, Violet,” she said. “She's sucha 
a clish child. You are beautiful and good enough for 
gr You need have no fears for Raleigh.” 

A kind of taunting, pity that seemed to lurk in 
og and in her Jast. words stung me to the 


he 
cy 





‘*s Whe said I feared for him?” 

“Oh! noone, child. Don't beso passionate. But 
lovers are apt to be jealous sometimes, you know. But 
wasn’t that the ramble of wheels ? Come, dear, Raleigh 
must not arrive without a welcome. Let's go down, 
and meet him.” 

But I resumed my seat by the window, looking out 
in; sullen silence. He was coming: I saw the car- 
riage far dowh the road, and Marie, in ber silvery 
robes, flying to meet it. I sat quite still, from a 
pain at my heart that took all the colour from my 
cheeks. 

This was the meeting to which I had looked for- 
ward with such passionate delight. In a moment, 
the; carriage stopped, and Raleigh sprang out, and 
came running up the avenue. 

Marie met. him with both hands extended. I saw 
him stoop and kiss her, and then look eagerly from 
side to side in search of someone else—myself, of 
course. 

Gatching sight of me at the window, he dropped 
Marie’s hand, passed his aunt with a hasty saluta- 
tion; and reached my side with a. few impetuous 
bounds, 

“ My: Violet! my darling!” he murmured, catching 
me to his breast in an eager embrace. 

Then, bending down, le scanned my face anxiously, 
his own growing cloudy and sad. , 

“What is it, love?” he questioned tenderly. ‘“ You 
are changed. somehow. ‘The sunshine has left your 
face; and you did not,.come down to meet me.” 

I blushed beneath his clear, searching eyes; ashamed 
of my weakness. 

“Tis nothing,” I replied.. “Only I’m not quite 
well, I believe ; and Marie was here to meet you.” 

He laughed his own peculiar laugh, clear and 
resonant. 

“Marie was here? So she is to be your substi- 
tute, is she; whenever you feel like shrinking from 
your duty? A pretty arrangement, truly!” 

I mady no reply.. I could not; for that instant 
Marie herself joined us. 

“Tsn’t she beautiful, Violet?” he asked, as we 
stood together on the porch, an hour or so later, aud 
Marie danced up and down the walk beneath like a 
gay butterfly. 

“Very beautiful. Do you like her?” 

“ Yes. Den’t you?” 

“ No.” 

“Why not, Violet 7” ‘ 

“T can't tell. I felt an aversion to her from the 
very first. I wish I had never seen her.” 

“Why, Violet! you astonish me. I think she is 
perfectly charming.” . 

His words made me restless, and half angry; and 
I drew back from his embrace. 

“Why, Violet!” he questioned, gazing wonderingly 
in my face. ‘‘ What's the matter? You are not 
yourself to-night.” 

“Oh! nothing, nothing.” 

But, even while I spoke, my tears gushed out, and 
I leaned sobbing upon his-bosom. 

He soothed me with fond words and tender caresses ; 
and at last, with a smiling face, but an aching heart, 
I went.up to my chamber. I tried in vain to reason 
with myself, to shake off the silly fears that tor- 
mented me; but the aching pain at my heart would 
not.be silenced, and I tossed restlessly all night, and 
arose in the morning pale and almost ill. 

* Violet?” 

His voice startled me asI sat beneath the old rose- 
arbour, tliat was our favourite seat,” gazing out upon 
the twilight sea. 

I looked up, and met his tender, reproachful eyes, 
and melted into tears. 

We had not spoken for over a week, and my heart 
was well-nigh broken ;,for I loved him as a woman 
loves but once in ber lifetime. 

Marie was gone for a time to a watering-place with 
a party of young companions; and, in her absence, I 
seemed to return tomy senses, and to wonder at the 
foolish, groundless, feags that had brought about our 
estrangement, ‘ 

“ Violet ?” 

The tender, mournful,.voice went to my inmost 
heart. I had vowed not to speak first, not to make 
the first step towards’ a reconciliation ; but he, wiser, 
nobler, tenderer, had subdued his pride, and stood 
-before me humble and loving. 

I held out my hand in silence. He olasped itin 
both of his, and covered it with passionate kisses. 

For a little while we sat thus, unconscious of all 
things save our own great love, and our restored 
happiness. 

I heard the low murmur of the ocean, the sighing of 
the pine-grove, and the mellow lay of the nightingale, 
like the indistinct noises in a dream ; my soul, so long 
tortured, went down, down into the blissful depths of 
purest peace; and I resolved that I never would be 
so foolish as to doubt him agaiv. 

After.a while, his voice broke the dreamy silence, 





“ Violet, my birthday comes next week.’ 

“ Yes; I know.” 

“ Do you intend to keep the promise you made that 
night, in the hearing of my dying father?” 

“Do you wish it, Raleigh ?” 

He turned his eyes upon me with a look that I 
remember yet. 

“ Violet, have I given you any just cause for asking 
that question ?” 

“Perhaps not; but answer it nevertheless.” 

“Yes: I wish it. You know I do, Violet.” 

“No,” I answered passionately. “I know nothing, 
only that Ilove you, Raleigh. Tell me—tell me truly, 
before God—do you love me as you ought to love the 
woman who is to be your wife? Am I all in all to 
you—supreme in your heart above all other women ?” 

His arms held me closely ; and the glow in his dark 
eyes dazzled me with its brightness. 

“Yes, Violet. I love you as man seldom loves 
woman, Oh, child, child! you are my idol. I worship 
you; and yet you doubt me.” 

‘T will never doubt you again, Raleigh.” 

The next week we were married, in a little rustic 
church at the foot of the mountain. Marie came home, 
and acted as our bridesmaid, looking very lovely in her 
white robes; but there was a steel-like gleam in her 
blue eyes, all the while, that made me shudder. But [ 
was too happy to trouble myself about its cause. 

Never was there such a liusband as Raleigh made. 
He was all tenderness and devotion, and I worshipped 
him as no human soul perhaps has a right to worship 
another. 

Oh, those old-time memories! how they crowd 
back upon me! The forest, sometimes pulsing with 
summer life, sometimes glowing with autumn gold— 
I can see it all now. 

All the grand, dim aisles,and the tangled primrose 
hedges from which Raleigh gathered garlands for my 
hair, and the old beech-tree upon which he carved our 
names! 

Six months went by—six months of unbroken bliss ; 
six months of the sweetest, purest peace that eve: 
woman knew. Never once in that time did I doubt 
my husband. 

All my girlish weakness and folly seemed to 
have left me. But I see now that the old nature re- 
maiued, the old jealousy was in my heart. It was not 
dead, but dormant. Marie had been absent nearly all 
the time since our marriage; but in the early spring 
she returned to make preparations for a voyage to tle 
Coutinent. 

I remember the evening well. The first byaciuths 
were blooming on the garden walks ; and when slic 
came down to tea, she had them hanging from he: 
shining hair, and confining the snowy folds of he: 
graceful robes. She. certainly was very beautiful, 
and I acknowledged the truth to myself as she 
floated past me; but I felt the old pain, the old tor- 
menting fear rise up in my soul with undiminishel 
strength, when she paused before my husband, aud 
asked, with her old childish vanity : 

‘* How do I look, cousin Raleigh ?” 

Raleigh was reading; but he laid aside his paper 
as she spoke, and surveyed her with undisguised 
admiration. Beauty always seemed to give him real 
pleasure, no matter where or how it was expressed ; 
and I read the expression of his eyes, as they rested 
on his beautiful cousin, with a feeling of pain that 
almost stifled me. 

“Oh! you look well enough,” he said, tantalizing!y, 
“a good deal like. a wax-doll I saw on exhibition 
yesterday.” 

“Ob, nonsense! I’m not talking about myself, but 
my dress. How do you like that?” 

“The hyacinths are lovely.” 

“Oh, you are so provoking! You never will be 
candid. You know I look well. Why can’t you say 
so? As well as Violet does, at least.” 

She turned towards me with a mischievous glance. 
I was not well that evening, and wore only a plain 
cambric wrapper. The expression in her eyes, as she 
surveyed my dress, brought the hot blood to my 
cheeks. My husband turned also; not with the look 
of admiration he had bestowed upon Marie, but with 
the. husband’s tender love in his eyes, that skoull 
have made me content. 

“Violet?” he said ‘‘ Oh! she never pretends to any 
such foolery.” 

Marie laughed a little teasing laugh of scorn. I[ 
arose, and went out to the porch. My busband took 
up his paper again ; but Marie would not let him read 
She was in-one of her gayest moods, and fluttered 
round him like a humming-bird. He laughed at her’ 
silly capers, but made no attempt at returniag ler 
playful advances. He was too quiet and reserved for 
that. 


“Cousin,” she said at last, “next Thursday is my - 


birthdsy, you know. What do you iutend to give 
me ?” ’ 
“Let me see. A copy of somebody's lectures fur 
young women. You need them sadly.” 
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I want some- 
You 


“Qh! do be serious, won't you? 
thing elegant—something to take with me. 
have never given me anything, Cousin Raleigh.” 

“Well, well, gd away, and let me finish my paper; 
and I'll think about it.” 

An evening or two after, Raleigh and I drove to 
make some purchases. 

“I suppose,” he said, “I shall have to give Marie 
something ; for she seems to have set her heart on it. 
What shall it be, Violet ?” 

“An article of jewellery would suit her best,” I 
suggested, pleased and satisfied since he had consulted 
me. 

I selected a string of pearls for Marie, which 
Raleigh purchased, although he declared them by far 
too costly. In the mean time, a rare little jewel 
caught my fancy—the most unique and exquisite 
little ornament I ever saw. 

It was a brooch, forming a rose-bud, the folded 
leaves of purest pearl; a large diamond gleaming like 
a dewdrop in the centre, and delicate leaves of gilded 
emerald surrounding it with green. I always had 
a — for such things, and this pleased me inex- 
pressibly. 

“Oh Raleigh!” I exclaimed. 
How I should like to have it !” 

He took it in his hand, and asked the price. 

It was very costly. The diamond was of great 
value, tle jeweller said; there was not such another 
gem in the country 

Raleigh put it down with a sigh. 

“Tam sorry, Violet,” he said. “If it was not for 
that note, I would not hesitate a moment; but you 
know I must go down and pay it on Friday.” 

“Oh, yes,” replied. “I didn’t mean for you to 
buy it. I've jewels enough already.” 

He said no more concerning it; but all the way 
home I noticed that he seemed thoughtful aud dis- 
contented. 

On Thursday evening I was quite ill with nervous 
headache; but he ,persisted in going out on particu- 

r business, he said 

When he return ed, it was quite late, and I was 

wing very impa lient at his long stay ; but T heard 
his voice in the rooms below for a full hour before he 
came up. 

It was really unkind in him when I was suffering 
»; and, when I lLieard Marie’s gay tones mingling 
with his, I gave way' to my silly fancies, and sobbed 
myself into-a feveris.4 sleep. 

{t must have been midnight when I awoke, and 
found him sitting besade me. 

“ How do you feel now, darling ?” he asked ten- 
lerly, kissing my fcwehead, and stroking back my 


} 
air. 


“How lovely! 


I was on tle points of returning his caresses, but 
remembering bow be had neglected me, and lingered 
Lelow with Marie, I answered coldly: 

‘Oh! Iam much better. My head is easy now.” 

‘Violet, I won't leave you in the morning unless 
rou are entirely well.” 
~ “ But your note willl be protested.” 

“T dou’t care.” 

“No, no; you must go. 
after I sleep.” 

In the morning he went, bidding me farewell with 
a troubled look on his face. 

Some secret care was preying on his mind. 

[ saw it plainly, and it only served to increase my 
auxiety and distrust. 

All day, after his departure, the house wasin a 
istle of preparation. Marie also departed for Paris 
n the following morning. 

[ kept my room closely, to avoid the noise and con- 
fusion, until late in the afternoon; when, knowing 
that she would leave before my hour for rising in the 
morning, I weat to her chamber to say good-by. She 
was emptying a casket of jewels as I entered. 

“Haven't I got lots of gems?” she said, holding 
them up one after another with childish delight. “If 
mean to be grand when 1 get to Paris. These pearls,” 
displaying the string that Raleigh bad purchased, ‘‘are 
very lovely. But this is the sweetest thing I ever 
sect eyes on. Only look at it, Violet.” 

I looked, and saw the jewel rose-bud, the self-same 
vem that I had so coveted at the jeweller’s. 
~ “Tt is very beautiful,” I replied, making a great 
effort to keep down the choking fear that rose in my 

heart. “ Who gave it to you, Marie ?” 

“ Well, I promised not to tell,” shée answered, mis- 
chievously. “But I can’t keep secrets, you know. 
‘ousin Raleigh gave it to me for my birthday present. 
He said it would just suit my pearls. But he told me 
not to let you know about it, because—because,” 
shaking back her yellow curls, and twirling the jewel 

u her white fingers, “ be thought you might not like 
it—might be jealous, you know.” 

I rege up, and tottered back to my room. 

It was true, then—all my fears were verified. He 
loved her, and had only married me in obedience to 


I shall be as well as ever 


ro 
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The room reeled round as I closed the door, a terri- 
ble darkness shut out the light of day, and I fell apon 
my couch unconscious. 

I did not wake until high noon the mext day. 
Martha sat watching beside me. Marie had gone. 
Slowly the terrible truth made itself clear to my 
mind. 

Raleigh was false to me. I must go; I»had no 
longer any claim upon his home or heart. 

I rose up with the strength of a swift resolve bracing 
all my limbs. 

“ Pack up my things, Martha,” I said. “Only my 
clothing—what I brought with me. Iam going back 
to the cottage.” 

The old creature obeyed in trembling silence ; while 
I sat down, and wrote a letter to my husband. I 
made no explanation, gave no reasons for the step I 
was taking, only telling him that I had been convinced, 
that, in marrying him, I had made a great mistake. 
I had proof of his baseness and infidelity, and did not 
intend ever to acknowledge him as my husband again. 
We left Ocean Lodge that evening, in the sweet 
calmness of a 8pringafternoon. . How well I remember 
it. The very song the birds trilled, the low lullaby of 
the sea, and the dreamy rustle of the summer leaves, 
seem sounding in my ears when I think of it. 

We reached my father’s old cottage some time next 
day; and, as good fortune would have it, found it 
without a tenant. I engaged it at once; and 
Martha and 1 took immediate possession of the old 
familiar rooms again, and commenced our lonely life. 
A day or two after, a letter came from my Irisband. 
It was akind letter, such as only a man like-him could 
write. It contained no word of ‘blame or reproach— 
nothing but tenderest, truest love. 

I threw it by with'eold contempt. Ab me! many 
a time, in the lonely nights that have followed, have I 
wept over it in humble penitence. 

In about a week he came himself. ‘Martha eamé 
up to say that he was below. _He would not force 
himself into my presence. He wanted to know from 
myself, and not from another, if'I would see him, or if 
I really meant what I had said. 1 took a card, and 
wrote : 

“T do mean it. I do not wish to see you again, 
neither in time nor in eternity.” 

Yet I went to the window, and watched him as be 
walked slowly down the garden path- At tho little 
gate, he turned, and looked back. Oh, that noble, 
loving face! Oh those solemn, tender eyes! Sleep- 
ing or waking, they are continually before me. 
Never, again; in time or: eternity! He has taken 
meat my word. I shall never see him again, 

After that I heard from him no. more, only that he 
had gone to sea in his vessel, the Blue Heron. 

And then his lawyer brought moe a document in 
which Ocean Lodgeand all its appurtenances had been 
transferred to me—made my own property, to dispose 
of according to my pleasure—my husband's last act 
before he sailed. 

But old nurse and I remained ia -our little cottage. 
The balmy spring, the long, golden summer, and then 
the autumn time came; and my:little baby was born, 
my little baby that was worse than fatherless. I do 
not like to recall the winter that followed. The nights 
were too dark and desolate, and the agony ‘of my. soul 
was too great. 9 

But I lived, and my little babe lived, asve always 
do when we pray for death. 

Another spring came, andanother summer ; and with 
the summer a letter from Marie. 
“Come to me, Violet,” she wrote. ‘“ My husband is 
dead, mother is dead, and I am all alone; but I cannot 
die until I see you. Come quickly.” 

I left my babe with nurse, and the next train bore 
meé ou to Marie. 

At last I reached the house she dwelt in at Paris— 
a stylish, fashionable dwelling ; but, oh! how terribly 
silent ! 

Sick and shuddering, I ascended the stairs. 

In the front chamber I found Marie; but, oh! how 
changed! Her face was swollen and distorted, her 
eyes vacant, her golden hair shorn closely from her 
burning head. 

“Violet! Violet!” she was murmuring. “ Will you 
never come ?” 

I bent over her, and laid my hand on her forehead. 

“T am here, Marie.” 

She raised her feeble arms, and put them about my 
neck. 

“Tam-dying, Violet,” she said; “and I want you 
to forgive me. I have done you a great’wrong. ‘Lhe 
thought of it has made me miserable all my life; and 
now [can’t die for it.” 

“What is it, Marie?” I said gently. “ Tell'me, 
and perhaps I can comfort you.” 

** Violet,” she went on, “ your husbaad loved you; 
he was true to you. He did not give me that little 
jewel—the rose-bud, you remember—he bought it for 
you. But he lost it from his pocket that evening, as 


ee 

him to look for it. ‘The next day, after he was 
I found it; and the devil'put that falsehood ge" 
head} and ‘you believed! it. I loved Cousin React 
Violet; and it made me wivked to see you ana tee 
happy. But I am sorry for it now. [ft - 
home to meafter I got matried, and my own 
was false to me. Litnew then how muolT lind maa, 
you suffer. ‘But. f am sorry; and you will forsiy, 
i eradied vw ae gre ~ 
¢ ‘down great joy and the 
that struggled in my soul, and answered cally 

“Yes, Marie, I forgive you.” j 
“Then pray’for me, Violet *Ishall soon be gone 
The jewel is' in my casket there. You must take j; 
and all the rest; I shall never want them again. Pray 
for me, Violet.” + : 
I did pray, while the lurid-@un slid down, ang , 

murky mist of smoke overhung the city. 

About midnight Marie died. We buried ber, gy; 
pom I went back, wrote rar cottage, but to 
cean Lodge, my hus husband ‘ 
true, tender love I had doubted. : v Whig 
Here my babe and Thave lived for two long, lonely 

. Hecan run aboutnow. Day afteriday, I hear 
his little feet pattering up and down the hall; and 
then he pauses beneath his father’s portrait, and lisps 
“ Papapapa—come home by’ by !” 

Tam afraid not, baby. I have hoped and waite] 
long, until my soul is growing sick with hope deferred, 
God has taken me at my. word—I shall never see hin 
again, in time nor in eternity! I deserve my puvish- 
tment. 
Lie -still,-darling;' "tis only ‘the’ storm. The se 
is at its Worst to-night. Hark! what a crash! 
There Was a signal-gun too! There must be a vessel 
on the bar! =| 
“Martha ! Martha! sit by little Raleigh ; I am going 
down to the beach.” 
* = * . 7 
The wild weather has subsided. It is not stormy 
now. The sky hangs ovethead; blue and cloudless, 
and the autumn sun shines down upon a placid sea, 
throbbing and pulsating like a happy human heart. 
I sit by the low window of Ocean Lodge, looking out 
‘with streaming teats, while‘my little boy runs hither 
and thither. 
When I reached the beach that stormy night, I foucd 
a party of beachmen there, with a signal fire lit upon 
the shore. Tne dancing blaze threw a lurid glare far 
out upon the stormy waters; and tho great waves 
came. thundering in, with a strange, sobbing sound, 
almost like the voice of human sorrow. At intervals, 
when the winds lulled, we could hear the dull souad 
of the signal-gun. 
“Thar’s a vessel on the bar,” said one of the old 
fishermen; ‘‘an’ she can’t last long in sich a gale a 
this.” : 
A strange sharp fear pierced my heart. What if it 
should be the Blue’ Heron ?' Some yearning, tender 
instinct seemed to draw my very soul out in sympathy 
for the labouring ship and her doomed crew. Every 
stroke of the waves, every sound of the signal-guy, 
seemed to strike upon my bare heart. 
“Couldn’t a boat be put out: to relieve her?” I 
asked. bony 
The old fisherman shook his head. 
“ Hardly, sich a night as this. 'Twould be riskia 
life; nothiu’ more.” 
“To save’ life,” I urged. 
tempt‘you to try it?” 
He looked up witli'a quick’ gleam in his grey eyes. 
“ Tm a poor man, ‘wi’ half-a-dozen hungry moutls 
to feed. ' I'M try fora huudred pounds.” 
“TU give you two hundied—cash now—and 5 
hundred more if you return ‘in safety.” ‘ 

He took the gold gresiily as I counted it out, ani 
stowed it away in the’ breast of lis woollen shirt. 

“Tl tuk it long “wi? me,” he-said, with a hideous 
laugh.” ‘‘ Phe seé‘won’fswallow me wi’ old in ay 

ket. Come, Dick,” calling to his son, “ push out 
the boat, lad. “We've ‘bedn out in worse blows nor 
this.” 

I sat down upon the sand, and watched them 
they pushed outito sea. Very soon the deep darkness 
shut them from'my sight. } 

The winds lulled and rose again at intervals, with 
increasing fury; and the great waves rolled iv with 
‘@ melancholy moan, as if lamenting over the work 
death that was going on. P 

"Phe signal-guo ceased to’fire,’and the watch-it 
onthe shore sank down to a heap of glimmering 
embers. oa 

I-knew that my ‘child ‘would need me, and S 
Matha would’be half frantic’'with uneasiness; 
something stronger than my own will seemed to 5? 
mé on the stormy beach. Ths 

Slowly, slowly, the dreadful night wore in 
winds howled themselves ‘hoarse, and the bi “ 
came in more slowly. The fury of the storm 
spent. A faint, yellowish glotv came up in the 
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his father’s request. Aud 1 loved him g0. 


he came home. He told me about it, aud I helped 





and dimly overspread the great waters; and by‘? 
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faint light we descried, the fisherman's boat slowly 

‘ts back. The beachmen set up a shout of welcome 
a rt; grated against the bar, and ran down to proffer 
1 a non—the.cdp’y and iid mate,” said the ota 
jshermap. We cotildn’t save, no more, ma'am. We'd 
a bard pull as it was, heaven knows ! , 

1 shook, his brawny hand, and bade him come 

» to the Lodge that evening for the rest of his 
money, and then I went down to, where the rescued 
hor was conscious, but the captain Jay im- 
movable on ps sand, his marble face looking up to 
4] ing, SKY. ps 

Capi Finton’s done, for, I’m - afraid,” said the 
mate, turning on bis side so.a8 to.cateh 4 sight of his 
ace. “He might as well have gone down with the 

Jue Heron.” ‘ 

' 0 Td aris sharply on my ear, but I did not 
‘aint, nor even utter a word. A ‘strange calmness 
ameover me, == . - 

Dropping on my knees beside him, I smoothed back 
iis wet hair, and unloosened-his‘collar. There was a 
cold chain about his neck, which: drew a pearl-sét 
nedalliow from: bis bosom. f 

I touched the spring, and recognized, my, own. face, 
stil] warm against his dear loyal lieart. 

“Take him up gently,” I commanded, “and. carry 
him up to the Lodge.” : 

The fishermen.obeyed me, and by daylight old 
Martha and I had begun our work. : 

Bat it was night again before,God heard’ our pas- 
sionate prayers. Then a faint tremor stirred the 
‘josed eyelids, and a feeble breath came from the rigid 


1ps. | 

"Por weeks I never left his bedside, The fever that 
followed was strong and stubborn, and the physician 
despaired of his life. But I did not; .1 believed that 
God would, not give him back to me, and. then snatch 
bis soul away before, it had yvouchsafed the. forgive- 
ress without. which, I conld, not. live. And. I was 
ight; for after weary, weary days of anxious watch- 
ing,a morning came when he lay still and , white, 
weak and helpless as & babe, but, with reason, and re- 
cognition in his, eyeR. » 

T crept to the head of the couch, and laid my, hand 
ipon. his forehead, softly calling. his name, He 
started, glanced round the room, and then put up his 
own band, and clasped my fingers with a, tremulous 
pressure, 

“Who called?” he, murmured,...“ If must haye 
teen Violet's voices and;.this;must be her, hand. 
Whereis she? Violet! Violet!” Paden 

“T am kere, precioug husband,” I replied, bending 
ver so that be could see my fage. . 

He looked at it Jeng and, earpestly, all the old ter-; 
derness coming back to his eyes. Paes 

“Violet,” he gaid at last, with a happy smile,“ we 
are in heaven, are we hot?” 
isc al We are at home—your old home, Qcean 
odge. ‘ 

_He seemed sorely puzzled; but, J. left his,mind to 
right itself unaided, 7h ia te 

“Oh yo!” he ‘said at Tast, his face growing ‘un- 
speakably sad. “I remember, now, There: was ® 
storm, and the, Blue Heron’ went down, and all my 
poor boys too.. But how did I.come here ?” 

_ “A boat picked you up,and I, had yon brought 
iome,, I have been waiting for you a long,, long, 
time, my husband.” ag" 

He looked. at mo steadfastly, the light of old 
ueroories coming back to: his eyes; and I knew it 
vas time to speak——time to telk him all, 

I told ‘him all—the story of the little jewel, and 
of Marie's deception. 

A “But she is. gone now;” I, added; ‘“‘and we, must 
‘orgive her, And you, my husband—can you forgive 
me, and Jove me again?” : 
@ put up hi 
bis ay p his poor, feeble arms; and. drew me to 
.,  Lhave nothing to forgive, my poor wronged dar- 
‘ing,” he said tenderly, “And I a ae loved 
eRe well, I’m ee or ne would not» have 
meso severely. Y m 

Lave suffered. Violet y as on’t know what. I 
, Yes 1 do, my, husband; for my heart has. felt 
rag But I think I can reward yeu forall,” I 
r Pogue, cg boy’s approaching feet. 

4 can 7 i ” 
hiemer only reward. me by loving me, Violet, 

1 do love you, Raleigh,”. I replied, lifting . the 
child, and placitg him on thé bed, “ more thas ever 


vetore; because you , : 

child, du little I kin ann, jhe father. of my ,child, our 

ud we of wondering joy broke.oyer,his pale face, 
« (eats began to course down. his, hard 6 


- : y ' 
? Pos ‘cry papa,” lisped the little fellow, “ Raleigh’s 
eh@ you's come home,” 

God make ne worthy. of . this 


be 
f Tarmared solemnly, claspi 


at, happiness,” 
us both in his arms, 


| him, as di 


this juncture to seo how his patient was progress- 


g- 

“ Ah,” he said, after a moment of staring wonder. 
“T see how it is. I may go home now, joy hasn't 
killed him. _ It'll cure him. It’s better than physic,” 

His words were true. Itdid cure him. Restored 
to perfect health and perfect happiness, he gambols 
with our boy, while I sit hefte looking out at the 
window through amist.of-happy.tears. The sea 
lies calm and placid as if no storm had ever disturbed 
its rest. The sky: lodks down like the face of a 
smiling Omnipotence. I know that.I,do not deserye 
my happiness, but God is merciful, He, sends his 
blessings alike upon the deserving and undeserving. 
Perhaps I have one merit, ,1 am grateful. 

E,.G. J, 





THE OZAREWITOH. 


Tue following is the'sdlemnity of taking the oath 
of fidelity by the Hereditary Grand Duke Alexander 
om the occasion of his majority. The Grand Duke, 
heir to the Imperial throne, haying entered on his 
twenty-first year,on the 10th of March last, the 20th 
of July was fixed for the ceremony of his swearing 
fidelity to the Emperor and to the country, as well as 
to maintain the established order of succession :— 

“The day was ushered in by the ringing of all the 
bells in the churches, and before noon the Imperial 
Guard and detachments from the army marched to the 
Winter Palace, in the great chapel of which the cere- 
mony was to take Before one o’elock al] the 
dignitaries of the Orthodox Church, of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and of the Dissenting communities, 
had assembled in the sanctuary of the Chapel. At.one 
precisely General; Pluvatine, Prince Paul Gargarine, 
‘and Prince Menschikoff entered the chapel, bearing 
the Imperial insignia on velvet cushions, and deposited 
them on a table prepared ine the pu «. Immedi- 
ately after the diplomatic ly entered, headed by. the 
Duke d’Ossuna, the Spanish Am r; next. came 
the high dignitaries. of the empiré, the wives of the 
Ambassadors,.and of the Russian dignitaries. After 
all had taken their seats, the E x and the Empress, 
followed by the. Imperial family, arrived and were 
met at the door by the Metropolitan of St. Petersburg 
‘and the Holy Synod. 

“ As soon.as. the Imperial family had taken their 
places, the service commenced. When the time came 
for the Grand, Duke .to take, the oath, the Emperor 
conducted him to.a desk on which Igy a.crucifix aud 
‘the Holy, Gospels. The. Metropolitan. handed the 
formula of the oath to the Grand Duke, who, holding 
it, in his left hand, and with the right raised towards 
heaven, repeated the words...The Metropolitan next 
asked his Imperial Highness ,to, sign the document, 
which he did... Tho Grand, Duke then bowed low 
to the Emperor, who spiepped forward, and embraeed 
also the. Empress. At this moment. the 
cannon fired a salute, and the bells rang forth joyfully. 
“ After the conclusion of the service, the cortege was 
again formed, and proceeded to, the throne-room, 
where, as soon as the-mperor, had taken his seat. on 
the throne, the Grand Duke took, a second oath to 
serve his Imperial Majesty faithfully according ‘to all 
the military regulations. 
“ After the conclusion of the ceremonies, their Ma- 
jesties left the Winter Palace and went to the Palace of 
élaguine. On the occasion of taking the oath by the 
Grand Duke, his name was inscribed on the muster 
rolls of all the régiments and corps of which His 
Majesty is chief, and of which His Impérial Highness 
did not already form part.” 


EEE 


A ROMANTIC FREAK, 





IF all accounts ‘be true, they have. queer. ways of 
doing thingsin Paris. One of the most singular of 
courtships has justcome. to eur knowledge. 

A young lady, the daughter of a wealthy baron, a 
avery eccentric girl, -has lately created anine days’ 
gossip by one.of her singular and. romantic freaks, 

It seems. that she, in company) with a fair com- 
panion of about her own age—a few months want- 
ing of eighteen--was standing in the jewellery estab- 
lishment of M. ———— looking at a set.of diamonds, 
when a young, wéll-dressed and handsome stranger, 
evidently a foreigner (an Englishman, as he proved 
to be) entered the place with the air of one who felt 
himself the equal of prinves, and, passing down to a 
disengaged clerk, quietly asked for the article he 
wanted, and, as soon as it was produced, began to 
examine it, without taking the least notice, even so 
much as by,a glance, of any one else,arqund him. 

The young lady, alluded to, Emilie de, Bonville, 
having scrutinized the stranger from the moment he 
entered, and doubtless feeling a little annoyed’ that 
he had. not as much as bestowed one glance upon 
herself, now turned to the clerk before her witha 











ld physician ‘put. his head in at; the door at 


“Who is that gentleman ?” 

“Indeed, mademoiselle, I have not the honour of 

knowing,” replied the man, with a bow. 

“Did you never see him before ?” 

“ Never, madémoiselle,” : 

“Can ‘you find out who he is?” 

“T will do my best for mademoiselle.” 

The young lady handed him her eard, with a gold 
coin on it, and merely added : 

“Let me hear from you soon.” 

“Well, what whim is this, Emilie?” asked ber 
companion, on their way back to her hotel. 

“Oh, only angling for a husband, that’s all!” 
laughed the gay girl. 

“TI don’t comprehend you.” 

“Very few do.” 

“Are you going totry to get the stranger for a 
husband ?” 

“Perhaps, if he suits.” 

“What a strange girl !” 

“Thank you for the compliment, Marie! 
people that are like everybody else!” 

The next day the jeweller’s clerk appeared at the 
hotel of the Baron de Bonville, inquired for the young 
lady, and handéd back the coin with a trembling hand 
and low bow. 

“TI got permission and followed the stranger for 
mademoiselle,” he said ; “ but he soon entered a tailor’s 
establishment, and I suppose went out by another 
door, for I never saw him again.” 

“ Dolt!” cried the vexed Emilie, “ put up your money 
and go back to your business !” 

“ Perhaps he’s a gentleman journeyman tailor, and 
sleeps in his employer's establishment,” demurely sug- 
gested Marie, when Emilie mentioned her aisappvint- 
ment to her friend. 

“Bah! beware how you provoke me!” exclaimed 
Emilie, stamping her pretty little foot. 

Two days after, Emilie and her friend were driving 
in the Bois de Boulogne, when whom should they 
meet, prancing gaily on a high-meéttled steed, but the 
very stranger himself ! 

As on the. previous occasion, he passed the ladies 
without bestowing a single glance on either of them. 
“Thisis too provoking—to be entirely unnoticed and 
unseen !” cried Hmilie, pettishly. “ I'll not endure it! 
‘The next time the selfish fellow shall look at me, at 
least !” 

Emilie was very pretty, and it does not please a 
pretty woman to find her charms disregarded by any 
one, for any cause.” 

* Jean,” she said to the coachman, “ turn and follow 
this fellow who has just passed us on horseback, and, 
when you get close to him, lend me your whip.” 
“Why, Emilie, what are you going to do?” de- 
manded her friend, in some alarm. 

“ Wait and see!” was the answer returned. 

The coachman obeyed his orders, and in less than 
five minutes the gay equipage of the Baron de Bon- 
ville was'rolling side by side with the prancing horse 
of the stranger, who even then merely cast a slight 
glance at the ladies, and seemed to become immediately 
absorbed in thoughts of his own. 

Emilie reached out a pretty {hand, and with the 
coachman’s whip gave the stranger’s horse a smart 
cut across the flanks. 

The beast, being high-mettled, made a sudden bound 
forward, nearly unseated his rider, dashed away ata 
gallop, and was quickly out of sight, lost to view in 
one of the sharp turnings of the wood. Emilie was 
more vexed than ever. 

“ There,” she pettishly exclaimed, “‘the dolt has gone 
out of sight and didn’t see me after all !” 

“You had better seize hold of him next time, and 
keep him prisoner till you can compel him to look ad- 
miringly upon your beautiful face !” said Marie, with 
a gay laugh. 

“We may meet again!” returned the vexed 
beauty, with a haughty toss of the head; “if we do, 
then——” 

“What?” 

“Wait and see.” 

It was a week after this before the fair Emilie got 
another ‘sight of the strangér who had made sucha 
deep impression on her, and which doubtless was 
owing more to the fact that he had failed to noties her 
than to.any other cause, 

The next time she saw him, sbe and her friend were 
riding out on horseback in the Champs Elysées, and 
he was sauntering along on foot, carelessty swinging 
@ cane. 

“ There he is!” laughed Marie, pointing him out ; 
“ what now ?” 

“ Ha!” cried the other, with flashing eyes; ‘is it 
so? Now, Marie, stay you back here with Jean, 
leave me alone, and prepare yourself to see me intro- 
duce myself to the stranger in a very novel way!” 
She then started off briskly, in a direction leading 
her away from the stranger, and was soon out of 
sight. 
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haughty air, and imperiously inquired: 


In a few minutes she appeared » ain, coming from 
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a different direction, and her horse in full gallop, ap- 
parently without control. 

The beast made directly for the stranger, and as it 
neared him, his fair rider uttered a wild cry. 

The gentleman turned quickly, and seeing, as he 
supposed, the lady’s horse running away, and her- 
self to all appearance terribly frightened and in danger 
of being thrown off and injured, he impulsively made 
an effort to check the headway of the animal, and 
possibly stop it. 

The next moment he was struck and knocked 
down, the lady fell off and began to groan, and the 
horse dashed furiously away. 

From the time that Marie saw her friend reappear, 
up to the moment of the catastrophe, was scarcely a 
minute; and so natural did the whole affair appear, 
that, notwithstanding she was familiar with the mis- 
chievous pranks of her friend, and was really expect- 
ing one in the present instance, she for a long time 
believed that what did happen was an accident, re- 
sulting from the failure of another design. 

Before Marie, with the servant Jean, could reach 
her friend, the stranger was beside her, bending 

over her, and anxiously inquiring if she was much 
injured. 

“Seriously, I fear!” replied Emilie, managing to 
obtain a good view of the stranger’s sympathizing 
and handsome features through her half-closed eyes. 

“T really am very sorry for mademoiselle !” he said, 
in very good French. “Shall I have the honour 
to order a carriage and see mademoiselle to her 
friends ?” 

“If Monsieur will be so kind!” said Emilie, partly 
raising herself up and giving the bandsome stranger 
. beaming look of great sweetness from her soft, fas- 
cinating blue eyes. ‘‘If monsieur will order a fiacre, 
wad direct it to the Hotel de Bonville, Rue Rivoli, my 
father, the Baron de Bonville, will remember the act 
with gratitude.” 

Tiis, in one breath, told her name, residence and 
standing, and made a favourable impression on the 
stranger, as she could see. 

“But a thousand pardons, monsieur!” she ex- 
claimed, as if the recollection had just occurred to 
her; “1 rode you down !—you must. yourself be in- 
jured!” 

“Ob, nothing at all, your ladyship !—my only regret 
is my awkwardness in not being able to stop your 
horse and save you.” 

“ Oh, monsieur, reflect not against yourself! I owe 
my life to you!” 

At this moment Marie and the servant rode up, and 
other parties, seeing the accident, began to hurry up 
from all quarters also. Emilie had carried out one part 
of her plan, in compelling the stranger te notice her, 
and she was now anxious to complete the other, which 
was, to form a better acquaintance and learn some- 
thing of his history. 

‘Ah, Marie,” she said to her friend, “ you see I have 
met with an accident, and but for this gentleman, 
whom I thank with gratitude, I fear I should have lost 
my life. Jean,” she added,*rising and seeming to ascer- 
tain she was, not injured so much as she supposed, “ go 
aud catch my horse! I am able to ride him home yet, I 
find.” 

“Shall I not bring your ladyship a carriage?” said 
the stranger. 

“No, I will not trouble you,” she returned, with 
one of her sweetest smiles. ‘‘ Now that I have found 
my friend and servant, I shall get along very well. 
If however, monsieur, you will honour me with your 
iddress, my father will take pleasure iu calling on you 
and repeating my poor thanks.” . 

“T certainly deserve no thanks for the awkward 
blunder by which your ladyship was thrown,” re- 
plied the other; “but I shall take pleasure in 
apologising to Monsieur the Baron for not doing 
better.” 

With this he handed her his card, bowed low, and 
took his leave; and at the same moment several of 
Emilie’s fashionable friends, who had just come up, 
began to crowd around her. 

At a seasonable hour the next morning, the Baron 
de Bonville called upor the English minister, and, 
handing him the card of the stranger, inquired if he 
knew the gentleman. 

“ Albert St. Clair!” read the minister, with a 
smile; “most assuredly 1 know him; he is a gen- 
tleman of honour, from one of the first families, and a 
particular friend of mine.” 

“Enough, monsieur,” returned the baron, with a 
low bow; “I will call upon him.” 

He did so, and invited the Englishman to his 
hotei. 

The acquaintance thus so singularly begun, between 
Albert St. Claixy and Emilie de Bonville, soon pro- 
gressed to intimate friendship, ripened into love, and 
recently resulted in marriage. 

The facts of the case, being subsequently set afloat 
by Marie, caused the nine days’ gossip of which we 
have made mention. E. B. 





Mapame Gxassau (Lucile Maurel), the oldest ac- 
tresa on the French stage, is just dead, at the age of 
seventy-six. She was a native of Lyons, and came 
out with great éclat in 1806, at Milan, ip the company 
of the Imperial French Theatre, then in the service 
of Prince Eugéhe, Viceroy of Italy. She played for 
upwards of fifty-one years. 





THE MERCHANT AND HIS DOG: 


Heaven's deathless benison on him who first 
Plead for the animal (our brother made— 
Brother, though humbler in Creation’s scale)— 
in parliament; plead for long, callous years, 
Till ey | crowned his brow with victory ! 

A story oft the good old statesman told, 

A story of his favourites, oft by man 

Abused, that did from many a stony eye 

Charm tears, as some et pars summer beam 
May from the frozer and grim rock draw rills 

Of benefaction to the dry, parched sward. 

The tender tale runs thus: A merchant prince 
Of Lyons once, on perilous travel bound, 

Tn his due course of business, took his dog— 

A household dog of many faithful years, 

Around whose stalwart, shaggy neck and back 
The innocent children hung in romping joy, 

A laughing wreath of pure humanity— 

Took him in part for some companionship, 

In part for sonie defence. Well, so they went, 
Thenmmaster in old quest of Mammon’s power, 
The servant for what opulent nature gave 

To noblest animal. So they travelled on. 

One day when burning noon made movement slow 
And wearisome, the merchant laid him down 
Beneath a roadside tree for slumbering rest : 
Beside him lay his huge portmanteau, which 
Was Pactolused with shining lowis dors— 

The faithful dog crouched at his feet. At last, 
Noon’s flaming sceptre in the West withdrawn, 
The merchant rose and to his journey bent. 

But when he had some little distance made, 

The troubled dog would run before, behind 

The steed, look up into his master’s face 

With feverish eagerness, bite at the heels 

Of the impatient steed, then rush before 

And try to bark him back—storming in vain. 
The merchant wondered much, and chid in vain 
The furious dog: soon to a stream they came, , 
When thus the master, who already feared 

His poor dog’s madness—“ if he fords the stream, 
Poor Carlo is not mad and he may live, 

Tf not"—the mercbant’s voice was choked by tears, 
For then he knew his noble pet must die. 

The master crossed, but Carlo trembled on 

The bank, nor moved unto his beckoning lord ; 
Then from his breast, not without many tears 
And hesitation that sad master took 

A firearm, and with eyes averted, shot 

Poor Carlo dead. So, with a saddened heart, 
The merchant went his way, but after hours 

Of travel, suddenly bethought him then — 

Of his great load of gold (his cursed load 

Of gold)—it was not at his careless back— 

It lay where he had slept. In fear he turned, 
And put his steed unto his fiercest pace— 

Soon found the spot of his noonday repose— 
The accursed load was there, and there the dog, 
Who, with a joyous whine, crept up and licked 
His weeping master’s outstretched hand, and died. 
There had the dying guardian crept—his steps 
From the far fatal stream a mournful trail of blood. 
Poor Carlo had remembered all his lord 

Forgot, and in his fatal eagerness 

To make him also know the golden loss, 
Brought down black death from an unwitting hand. 
Is there a human monster now who'd lay 

His hand upon a noble faithful dog, 

Or on aught animal the Father-God 

Has given to man for use or company, 

“Save in the act of kindness?” Ah, my son, 

In moments of your petulance with lower things 
With life endowed, think of that merchant's dog, 
Poor faithful Carlo—slain for faithfulness. 

Yet without blame, for he seemed truly mad, 

His faithfulness should soften éVery heart, 

And o’er all animal life a rainbow curl, 

Of never-dying charity and love. W.'R. W. 





Prorer.y speaking, man lives to work ; he does 
not work to live. He is himself better than his vo- 
cation ; and if he lets the care of that wholly occupy 
and exhaust him, he sacrifices the greater to the less, 
and makes the things which should have been for his 
wealth become unto him an occasion of falling. Take 
the lowest ground, and suppose that a man toils 
beyond the limits of legitimate endurance, in order to 
amass a fortune or raise the prospects of a family, 





what is the frequent resut? He unfits himself for 


——————— 
the use and enjoyment of that fortune, or deprives i; 
family of that length of life or intercourse whic) i 
needed to protect and influence it. It is 4 great Ls 
take to be busy overmuch. There are jaded pra 
who.come home with no reserve of love for. or » 
interest in, those who are to them. The or 
almost strangers in their own houses. They an 
speak to their own wives; they hardly see their ow, 
children. Business is business, and has no right t 
encroach upon the claims of affection. Ro hh were, 
than.a slave who, not wxtent with working when te 
ought to work, robs his dependents of their shara o; 
himself, by spending his whole energy in laboy, 
which leaves him none to bear his part in the burden, 
of home. No man is intended to be a mere incom, 
or wages pump. He must win bread, but he must win 
love too. He who gives himself no time to play with 
his children injures them, as well as the man why 
neglects to work for their support. 








WILL-MAKING. 


THERE is a@ curious superstition entertained by 
many men in regard to will-making; they imagine 
that their death will quickly follow the disposition of 
their property. 

A nobleman, who died many years ago, was pos- 
sessed of great estates entirely in his own power 
which he always expressed the intention of leaving to 
his wife's two nephews, to whom he was waruly 
attached, and whose el sons he had desired to be 
named after him. But he always procrastinated about 
his will; when he was in London, ho said it should be 
made when he got down to W—— Castle; when a 
the latter place, it was postponed until his return to 
London. So the will was never made, the property 
passed to a sister to whom he had not spoken for years, 
and in regard to whom he had been heard to say, 
with an oath, that if she entered the room at one door 
he would go out at the other; and one of his wife's 
nephews had considerable difficulty in recovering s 
sum of £3,000 which he had lent his uncle when he 
a to be short of ready money. 

o doubt, to many men who shrink from the very 
name of death, will-making has a certain unpleasant 
suggestiveness about it which causes them, although 
not actually superstitious, to postpone the evil day. 
Solemnity is to some temperaments extremely distaste- 
ful; and there is, as we have all at some time ex- 
perienced, “‘ something peculiarly impressive in what- 
ever is done for the last time, Then the simplest 
acts contract a kind of sacredness. The last walk in 
the country we are leaving; the last time a dying 
man sees the sunset; the last words of those from 
whom we have parted, which we treasure up as more 
than accidental, almost prophetic ; the winding up of 
a watch as the last act at night; the signature ofa 
will.” 

We feel most fully the force of these observations 
when great wen are concerned. Their last acts are 
invested with an extraordinary interest, and wo 
eagerly seek the minutest details of theirclosing days 
and hours. : 
There is a certain testamentary paper, scarcely to 
be called a will, among the records of Doctors’ Com- 
mons, which is emphatically “ the last act” of a great 
drama played on the broad'stage of the world by a 
actor whose memory, now fifty eventful years have 
rolled away, lives, and will live, in the memory of 
Englishmen. It is the will of William Pitt. Not» 
document prepared by an eminent ‘firm, comprised in 
twenty sheets, deftly sealed and neatly bound toge- 
gether, and duly executed while the testator was in the 
heyday of fame and fortune, but a dozen slovenly 
lines, written on a sheet of the coarse white paper then 
in vogue, interlined and undated ; the final directious 
of a broken-spirited, penniless, dying man. 
A strange anomaly. Here was a man who lid 
“swayed the rod of empire,” telling his old friend, 
when he urged him to make a will, that it was of w 
use, he had nothing to leave. Never, before or slut, 
died a Prime Minister so poor. ‘ 
The will, an exact copy of which, as far as it cam 
be given in print, any one may read in Lord Sta- 
hope’s Memoirs, is in three little schedules, each 
signed W. Pitt. The handwriting is that of the 
Bishop of Lincoln; but it appears, from a sentenc 
in weak, straggling characters, differing fiom theres’ 
commenced and abandoned, that the testator once # 
tempted to write himself, but was compelled to resig* 
the pen. . it 
Could this’ paper speak, what a touching tale! 
might unfold of that last scene at Putney. In 
seven years Pitt’s race was ran; in thirty-six! 
of bim whom Lord Macaulay designates “the m* 
célebrated Englishman of the nineteenth centu'y, 
but what a world of emotion, excitement, and one 
their brief span in either case embraced! Such wr 
in truth, exhaust more life in one decade than 








commoner clay in five.--Frazer’s Magazine. 
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EVA ASHLEY. 
—_——@———_—_ 
CHAPTER XIIL 

A BTRANGE DESIGN. 


Hunter reached London the second day after the 
scene at Arden Place, in which he had played so con- 
spicuous a part. To return to his forsaken Eva was 
uow his first wish, that he might give her the assur- 
ance that her child would be acknowledged and 
provided for by its grandfather. 

But the scene he had witnessed must be concealed 
from her, for the knowledge of Leon’s turpitude, he 
felt assured, would prove her death-blow. 

Alas! the precaution was needless. When he 
reached the house in which he had left his unfortunate 
cousin, he was stunned by the announcement of her 
sudden death. 

He had not even the poor consolation of seeing her 
coldremains ; for, uncertain how long he would be 
abroad, the woman in whose charge he had left Eva 
thought it best to have her buried without delay ; and 
a dreary-looking mound of fresh earth was pointed 
out to him in the neighbouring graveyard as the last 
resting-place of her whose treachery to himself had 
been 80 bitterly expiated. 

In the evening twilight he sat down beside this, 
and reviewed all their past. 

He forgave her for her desertion of himself; but 
with her he felt that he had lost his only hope of 
leading a steady and reputable life. 

For her sake he would have laid aside the erratic 
habits which would henceforth make him a wanderer 
on the face of the earth—a seeker after his own 
pleasure alone. 

‘ ee had no calling but that of a gambler, for he 
rs relinquished the study of his profession ; no taste 
wa other pursuit; and in place of repenting of the 
ri his ways beside that solitary grave, he only 
lardened himself by the thought that now his career 
“= of little consequence to anyone save himself. 

on : would use his life as he pleased, and no loving, 

. y heart would be wounded by his future actions. 
lation jor Ped to, the lips in the bitter waters of deso- 
para | © arose from his sad vigil as twilight deepened 
whi him, and slowly returned to the house in 

ra lay the motherless infant. 
ai ; oe — the house, the feeble wail of the 
btn palate throng the open window, and he 

siti ® pity the creature could not have perished 
With ite mother. That hard old man will gies money 
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for its maintenance; but when did mere gold purchase 
the care and tenderness a young child needs? I 
can't give it to her, for | have something else to 
attend to; and, besides, the daughter of Leon Ashley 
is not exactly the charge I should care to burden 
myself with. She might grow up to be as faithless 
as her mother, and as treacherous as her father” 

He went in and found Mrs. Sims, the mistress of 
the house, endeavouring to hush the infant to sleep; 
but the little creature seemed to be suffering, and the 
faint plaintive moan she uttered had an inexpressible 
pathos in it to one aware of her recent bereavement. 

Hunter looked down upon the small white face with 
a feeling of compassion be could not repress, and 
asked : 

“ Whatis the matter with her? 
go for the doctor if she is sick ?” 

“Oh dear no, sir!. The doctor would do nothing 
for the poor motherless creature. She wants a good 
nurse, for the food I prepare for her doesn’t seem to 
agree with her. I might dose her with paregoric; 
but her poor mother wouldn’t let a drop of it be given 
to her while she lived, and I hesitate to give the nasty 
stuff to the little thing now she’s gone.” 

“Pray don’t give her sucha poison as that, Mrs. 
Sims. If the child needs a nurse she must have one, 
for money is no object, compared with her safety and 
comfort. That little atom, Mrs. Sims, which lies 
squalling in your arms, is the grand-daughter of one 
of the wealthiest men in England, and may yet become 
the heiress of all he possesses.” 

The eyes of the listener opened wide with astonish- 
ment, ani she cast them on the baby with a bewildered 
expression, as she said : 

‘La! sakes! You don’t say that rich people let 
that poor young creethur die here by herself, when 
they could ha’ taken care of her theirselves. How did 
it happen that she was left here all alone ; and what's 
become of the father of this child? He was fair 
spoken enough when he came here to get boarding 
with me for his wife.” 

“ There was an elopement and a private marriage, 
Mrs. Sims, which, until lately, was never acknow- 
ledged. But now the poor mother is dead, the child 
will be properly taken care of by her father’s family. 
If you know of anyone who can be procured as a 
nurse for little Evelyn, I shall be glad to employ 
ber in that capacity, aud she will be sure of liberal 
wages.” 

Mrs. Sims seemed to reflect a fow moments, and then 
she said: 
“Well—let me see. There’s nobody about here 


Hadn't I better 





that has a baby a young as this one, and most of the 
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women folks have so many young ones of their own 
that they could hardly take in a strange child” 

Hunter shook his head. 

“That would not suit me at all. The chila must 
remain under my protection till her grandfather has 
made some inquiries concerning the marriage of ler 
parents, which will be satisfactorily answered. ‘Then 
Squire Ashley will probably send hither, and have her 
removed to some place where she can be under his 
own eyes, if he does not receive her at Ashurst. If 
you can obtain a nurse who will consent to take 
charge of the infant, you may offer her any price 
she chooses to ask.” 

After pondering a few moments, Mrs. Sims said, a 
little doubtfully : 

“ There is'a person stopping down at Jake Hinton’s, 
a kind of cousin of his, that his wife will be glad to 
get rid of, I’m thinking. Not that there is anything 
wrong about Mrs. Wilde, but Martha Hinton is so 
stingy that she grudges her what she eats, I do believe. 
Mrs. Wilde is so poor that sue has no other place 
to go to, and maybe she'll agree to go out as 
nurse, sooner than stay there much longer; but she 
wasn’t bora to such things, even if she is Jake Hinton’s 
cousin.” 

“Mrs. Wilde is a widow, then, with a child to take 
care of ?” 

“Yes. She's gota baby a month older than this 
one, and if the money is all right, I hardly think she 
will refuse to come here at once. Seeing as the child 
is a great trouble to me, I'd take Mrs. Wilde in the 
house.” 

“See if Mrs. Wilde will come, then, provided she is 
@ healthy woman.” 

“Oh, as to that, she is as blooming as a rose, and 
her baby is a perfect picture of beauty. This here 
mite ain't anything to look at by the side of little 
Maggie Wilde.” 

“Tt is settled, then, Mrs. Sims, that this young wo- 
man shall become Evelyn Asbley’s nurse. Offer her 
her own terms to be a mother to this helpless little 
creature, for a season, at least.” 

“Well, sir, if this young one will ever get to sleep, 
I'll go down to Hinton’s at once, and see what I can 
do about it.” 

“You must be sure to bring her back with you,” 
was the parting injunction of Hunter, as he leit the 
room, and went into that lately occupied by Eva. 

He sat down in her chair, and fell into a sad reverie, 
which was presently interrupted by the landlady core- 
ing to place the sleeping infant in its cradle. She 
glanced toward Hunter and said: 

“The poor lady was sitting there when she took 
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that last spell that killed her. 


She was getting so 


much stronger, I thought, that I let her sit up; but 
when night fell she wouldn't Lave a light brought in, 


and neither would she agree to lie down again. 


I 


think she must have kind o’ dozed off sitting in her 
cha'r, for all at once she cried out in such a pitiful 
voice about seeing a bride with shining robes-and a 


pear] crown on her head, and she oried out : 
“* Leon~ Leon—you have deserted me for her!’ 


“ Them was the last distinct words the poor thing 
ever spoke, for the blood poured out of her mouth, and 
before the docter could get here she was dead. She 
died on the twenty-fourth of June, at eleven o'clock in 
the morning, for I mind the clock striking just as we 
laid her on the bed, with all the life gone out of her 


pretty face.” 

The listener asked, in irrepressible excitement : 

“Are you quite sure? I understood you to say 
that poor Eva departed on the morn of the twenty- 
fourth.” 

“ But what flusters you so much, Mr. Hunter ?” 

“Ob, nothixg—nothing. 
all. There—the child seems comfortable coon 
now ; I will remain near her while you go for 
nurse.” 

Mrs. Sims fidgetted over the baby a little, and them 
leftthe room. Hunter arose, paced the floor in am: 
excited manner, and then sat down beside a table 
which writing materials lay, and dashed off the fol- 


lowing letter, which was despatched to Ashurst@hat} 


night : 
“ London, June 27, 18— 

“Sourre Asnuey,—t write these lines to semove 
from your mind any dread of punishment to your 
son for his late cenduct, and also to express deep 
regret for the precipitate action on my part hb bas 
caused so mmich misery. 

“On my return to this T found a 
of Leon Ashley dead and buried, and I ; i 
that she breathed her last on theday of your son's 
last marriage about fifteen or twenty minutes before 
the ceremony could have:xcommenced. 

“Thus the marriage T declared iMegal 
and Miss Ardén is the lawful wife of Leon 
In the hope that this information will heal the breach 
I so recklessly made, and that forgiveness and recon- 
ciliation may ensue, I write this to you. 

“ The motherless infant is still under my care, and 
will so remain until you have signified your wishes 
with reference to her. Respectfully, 

‘James Hunter.” 

He had just finished writing, when he heard the 
voice of Mrs. Sims speaking in the adjoining room: 

“The gentleman is in there, Mrs. Wilde, and so is 
the child. He'll be wanting to see you himself before 
engaging you, so I'll just knock at the door, and let 
him know that we’ve come.” 

Hunter arose, and stepped into the outer room. A 
young woman, in faded mourning and a shabby 
bonnet, stood in the centre of the floor, holding a 
sleeping infant in her arms. She madea slight in- 
clination of her head as he appeared, and then waited 
for Mrs, Sims to present her in due form. 

“This is Mrs. Wilde, Mr. Hunter, and she thinks she 
can undertake to look after the young one here, at 
least fill her friends take heraway. Her own baby is 
a quiet, healthy little creature, and she'll have the 
most of her time to ‘tend to the other.” 

“ Yes, sir, I can promise that, and I am glad of the 
chance to make something for myself, even in this 
humble way, for now I have no one to look to and take 
care of me and baby. I am a widow, sir, and my 
husband was lost at sea before my child was born.” 

The voice of the speaker was soft and refined in its 
tones, her pronunciation that of an educated woman, 
and Hanter saw that she was young and exceedingly 
attractive in her appearance. He was at once pre- 
possessed in her favour, for, like most other men, he 
was easily interested in the possessor of a pretty face. 
He at ence said 

“T am glad that I can offer you liberal compensa- 
tion for your services, Mrs. Wilde, and perhaps en- 
able you to do something better in the future for 
yourself and child.” 

“Thank you, sir. I—I feel grateful for your kind- 
ness, for of late I have bad little shown me. Ihave 
been in a wretched way since poor Frank’s death, and 
I had abmost given up the hope of getting anything to 
do, for no one is willing to employ a woman burdened 
with a young child." 

She was telling a plain story in a straightforward 
manver, and the heart of the listener was touched. 
He saw before him a young and helpless woman, 
with an infant to take care of, and no means of 
living, no home, and apparently nearly destitute of 
friends, and he was filled with compassion for her 
forlorn condition. He took out his pocket-book, and 
said: 

“To clinch the bargain I will pay you a month's 
wages in advance, Mrs. Wilde. Your young eharge 
will certainly remain that length of time unde> veur 


I was surprised, that i@ }; 
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was not so, | 


Adtites. 






care ; if she flourishes, and you have no ties to retain 
you here, I think it likely that those who remove 
her will be glad to engage you to accompany her to 
her future home.” 

“Oh, sir! that would be a great thing forme. I 
skall be glad to get away from this place, for I have 
known nothing but sorrow since I came here. I will 
do the best I can by the little girl; and youcan see 
for yourself what good care I take of my ownehild.” 

As she finished speaking, she uncovered the head of 
her sleeping cherub, and held it toward him with a 
smile of temder pride curling her red lips, Hunter 
glanced dowm, and even his careless eye wasvarrested 
by thedomeliness of the infant’s face. 

She like a slumbering angel, with ‘the. soft 
smile of Gmarervence and peace resting on her sweet 
mouth: ‘The clear rosiness of her complexion indi- 





alth; and theyoung man‘said : 
i ‘act as good # part byamy little waif as 
Py ‘to have Pram mond own baby, I shall be 
satisfied, Mrs. ; 





, ‘You; Mr. Hunter; Iwill do my’best. Bat 
whisewsbiall I have to go if I temaim-with-the bay,’ 


“Very farfrom here probably, though I cannot 
q You may have to go # -comsiderable 
owe Squire Ashley may prefer! keeping his 

‘ate distance ~— cnet cee would not 

object to that, I su , if you could obtain a com- 
forta dchenbe ? If the squire has.the little 
girl remtoved te Ashurst, he will require some com- 


petent person té'take cliarge of her for several years 
to coms. If you prove y per- 
haps ‘he will retain yo tly.” 

“I shall not object to anywhere, sir, where I 
can find bread and ‘shelter for myself.and 


my little ona The farthertfrom this place the better, 
for I have suffered so bitterly berothat I never wish te 
see the place®gain when’ away.” P 
“You may set your mind at resteom- that score, 

Wf the child does well under your care, I think there 
‘ig little dowbt that thage who send for her will be only 
too'glad to retaia ‘your services. But I am detaining 
you from your new duties, and I hear an ominous 
squall from the next room. I hope you will not find 
your two babies/more than you ¢an manage.” 
“There’s no fear of that, sir; Iam fond of chil- 
dren, and somehow I have a knack of ‘getting along 
with them. Poor ‘little dear! it cries as ff itis suf- 
fering.” 

She passed into the chamber, placed her owm babo 
upon the bed, and lifted her new charge in’ her arms. 
The child looked pinched awd half starved. Mrs. 
Sims, who had never had-any children of ber own, 
had dressed it in an awkward and’ uncomfortable 
manner, and the new nurse half smiled as she loosened 
its clothing, and proceeded to prepare it for a good 
night’s rest. 

In half-an-hour the infant was Tying in her lap, 
perfectly contented, with its large dark eyes fixed on 
the light of the candle. 

Mrs. Sims came in and sat down near her. 

“T declare, now, it is strange, but that baby 
wouldn’t do anything but squall when I had ‘her in 
my armg, and‘ the thickened milk I fed her with she 
just made a point of throwing all over herself and me 
too. I had to wash her off half-a-dozen times a day ; 
but ste lies tliere as quiet as a lamb.” — 

“You. probably fed her too much, Mrs. Sims; she 
seems very happy now, and I think she will thrive 
with me. If I can only secure the situation of nnrse 
to her, I shall be very, very thankful.” 

“Yet.it seemus to me, . Wilde, that you've been 
raised to something better than the employment of a 
servant. Tell me now, if you are really Jake Hin- 
ton’s cousin, for I have had my doubts about it. Such 
as you don’t belong to his*class.” 

A deep flush swept over the fair face of the younger 
woman, and after a struggle with herself, she-said : 
**T am aware that many have doubted the relation- 
ship, because they see that I have been better 
brought up than Mr. Hinton. But that is nothing. 
One branch of the saine family rises in the world; and 
another goes down. My father was able to give mea 
good education, and something more than that; if he 
bad not teen unfortunate. Both he and my husband 
perished on the same voyage-—the little property I could 
claim was spent before the birth of my cliild, and that 
is the reason why I am so destitute as to be willing to 
seven’ any honest employment which will enatile me 
to take care of her réspectably.” 

“Well, you speak so fair and straightforward 
that I can’t help believing in you, in spite of the’ talk 
of Martha Hinton. But you're a deal too young and 
too pretty to be knocking around the-world with no- 
body to take care of you.” 

“hat may be true enough,” replicd Mrs. Wilde, 
with a faint smile, “ but since fate denies me every- 
thing but life and health, what can I do but go-out 


ing down on her tenderly 


me. It is a hard life, Mrs. Sims, but such shin, 
have been able to find no better.” 41 


“ Well, well, my dear, I do hope that the baby yi 


et to be so fond of you Ehoh yee Will have to go with 
er to.her new home. Mr. Hunter says she wii ,, 
a great lady wor these days. It will be 8 great 
thing for youl you can only get on the right sid. 9: 


her , 

“ Perhaps so,” replied the widow, absently, «1, 
at these two children now, hiss. Sims, aad tints 
whata different lot they are born. My little aucq 
is far more lovely than this pale little creature, and 
to look at them, aetranger would think her the heires; 
calpain anes" place of this wee being y: 

will be like my own, I suppose ; to be 
a poor drudge for those born to brighter fortunes,” 
“ You shouldn't talk that way, Mrs. Wilde. Heaven 
puts us all where'we ought to be, and if it saw 4; 
to make your child a .pauperand this one a millionaire 
it’s all for the best for both of ’em hore and hereafte;.’ 
“How can’ you believe that?” asked the young 
Lmother, with some bitterness. “ In her poverty, wiji 
‘met the beauty of my child be a snare to ler? Book 
-atter— if she maturesaccording to her presént promiy. 
Mbhe: ‘WAR: be that raro being, a porfectlly ‘benutifyi 
‘worn, Is it nobashame that such a gem should ); 
oomed te poverty and obscurity ?” 

“ You atte too worldly in your thoughts, Mh: 
Wilde. e of thanking heaven giving yo: 
such a picture of a child, you’re ro 
hasn't givem you a fi er ees _ May be, gine 
He finds yeu so pb rms take away the gooi 
looks of your daughter.”"> . ~ eo 

“You are one of Mis. Sims” re. 
plied Mrs. Wilde, } laagh. “But | 
am foolish and simple to talk in sach # manner 
Through the openingwvew made for me, I may beabl: 


to my darling-ama better position than [ nov 

poor, desollwte little thing.” 
P “"Digemy mind, sheaint’sd desolate as this mother- 
less*babe that bas to beinocked about among strangers, 
and be took care of by'them because her father's peo- 
ple are so proud they*wont let her mother’s folks hav: 
anything to do with her. When girls go to makin; 
renaway matches with men that is above them, they 
ought to‘know that no good can come of it. Tha 
poor creature got her heart broke, and that's wha 
came to her.” 

The nurse sighed; hushed her charge to sleep, aud 
placed it tenderly in the cradle. 

For the first time she thén looked at the note which 
Hunter had given her. 

She had put it in hergpoeket. without, unrolling it, 
and she now uttered an exclamation of surprise: 

“Twenty pounds! “I had''no idea it was more 
than half that) Mr. Hunter must have made a wir 
take.” 

“No. Mr.‘Hunter told me to offer you your ows 
price; you won't have a chance to say anything to 
him about it, for he’s "going to London to-morrow 
morning.éarly} and when ‘the child's’ wanting sle'l 
be sent for froma there.” 

“ Will he not‘cdme for het himself ?” 

“TI don’t know; I father thidk not. I don't believe 
he cares enough about tlie young one to'trouble him- 
self much about her. “Whén her ‘gratidfather sends 
for her,, he’ll just leave me to hand her over to who 
ever comes.” 

A singulay expression flitted’ over the face of te 
nurse, and she muttered : “ 
“ Poor little creature! she is itideed friendiess. 
Mts. Binis. arose and bastled Out asehe said: 
“he night's: gétting afong, and F have lots 0 
work to Wok after before nat 1 < gy 
ou, and pleasant dreams, tho 8 n't dt 
such It T took a pair of babies to bed with me.” 
The nurse saw the door loge on her retiring form 
with a sigh of relief, and she’ stood a few moments 
beside the table apparently wrapped in deep thou ht 
Her lips were compressed, and her brows slightly 
knit,.and pretty as she undoubtedly was, there — 
something not-altogether pleasing in the expression? 
her face. 
There was resolution and craft in the mouth aul 
eyes, and in spite of her gentle manner and touchig 
words, it was evident that ‘her bitter straggle witt 
life had not softened her trae nature, nor taught en 
the great lesson of humanity—to do as we would 
done by. 
She moved to-the side of her child, and after lo 
and'wistfully, she macttrel: 
“I ntust be very wicked‘to think of such @ thins ® 
all! ‘Besides, it would ‘be very: hazardous wet 
it—I might lose’ all by-doing ‘so; yet it isa dread’ 
temptation.” ee si 

The clue to her thoughts was furnished by ber s* 
sequent actions. é ai 

After securely fastening the door, she place’ 
two children side by side, and critically aati 
them, while’ comments: dropped unconscions!y 1 
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into the world and take sueh chances as come to 


her lips. 
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“They are both well formed; both have dark eyes, 
of the hair is mot yet decided, but mine 
and the colour rear 
is the fairest, the loveliest. ; 3 

“ Ob, m beautiful darling, if, 1 could only place 
sou in the position of this little creature, I should be 
ioo—too bappy- And I could. easily give her to the 
rich woman that wanted to adopt my baby as her own. 
Rut I couldn't give you,my precious, for she insisted 
that I should never see you,again—never claim you 
ro my child. Not for alt her, gold .twice told would 
L have done that, my pet. If fortune favours me why 
can't 1 give Mrs. Allen this little one and go with you 
1 the wealthy home to which they say it belongs. It 
sould not be wronging, her, poor thing,for Mrs. Allen 
would pet her and think a thousand times more of her 
shan these cold rich relations ever will. But you could 
wford to put up with their slighte, my innocent lamb, 
fon you would have, your own. mother to look after 

you every day, to cherish you in ker heart of hearts, 
‘or J would make myself so necessary to'you that they 
could not seud me away. Oh, heaven, I do wonder if 
+ would be an unpardonable:sin to make,such an ex- 
change a6 that. It could mot injure one child, and 
would be of infinite advantage to the.other,” 

She raised her eyes as if addressing this question to 
some invisible spirit, and «reply seemed to come to 
her in soft, cooing sounds |whieh issned from the lips 
of her infant. Interpreting them to suit herself, she 
cpatehed the child to her bosom, exclaiming: 

“Rless the little darling, she’s: telling ane in. her 
taby fashion that I am bound to do the best I can for 
ver, and I ama sure I will do it, if L-find, it possible of 
accomplishment.” ; 

She sat pondering on the possibilities that lay before 
her till a late hour. If Hunter only proved as indiffer- 
extto the little Evelyn as Mrs, Sims thought him, she 
saw the way clear enoagh before her to accomplish 
the fraud her mind had coticeived, 

Margaret Wilde was not by nature an evil-minded 
or dishonourable woman, but she hadygrappled with a 
hard world at an age when most other women, reared 
as she had been, are shielded from contact’ with want 
and suffering. Her brief experience.in the school of 
adversity had hardened her more than oue would 
have believed possible to one of her years, forshe was 
barely twenty. 

She loved but one creature on earth, and that was 
her orphaned and helptess little one, and the affection 
she cherished for her was an absorbing passion. 

To further her interests, to place ber in a position 
of ease and prosperity, she would have been capable 
of any sacrifice save the one asked of her, to surrender 
her child altogether to Mrs. Allen. 

The treacherous thought that the children might be 
exchanged darted into her. mind at the moment. Mrs. 
Sims spoke of the wealth and high. position of the 
little orphan's family. 

Mrs. Wilde was not sohard of heart nor so’ destitute 

of principle as.to be willing to thrust down the de- 
serted child to the level from which shedésited to. 
lift herewn, and she soothed her conécience by the 
thought that the home to which she would consign 
Evelyn Ashley was as magnificent as that to which 
she of right belonged. 
_ She had never seen Mrs. Allen herself, but when her 
daughter was a week old the woman who nursed her 
informed her that she was‘empowered ‘to offer:‘heva 
considerable sum of money if she would relinquish 
ihe child to.a wealthy lady, who wished to adopt her 
ind year her as her own. 

One of the conditions insisted on was, that Mrs. 
Wilde should never approach Maggie in ‘her true 
character—never betray that. Mis, Allen was not really 
ler mother. 

W tetchedly poor-as she then was, she! passionately 
— the offer, for she clung to her babe as’ to life 
itself, 

_ Now, the thought would intrude that Evelyn Ash- 
ey would be quite as acceptable to Mrs. Allen as her 
own daughter would have been, for she was fair and 
atwactive, and if she could enly effect the change she 
neditated, the childless woman and herself ‘would’ be 
qually benefited, while io material injury could ac- 
rc to the unconscious infant who was thus defrauded 
one natural rights, only to. bestow on her the affec- 
‘lon of a warm-hearted woman who would indeed: be 
‘mother to her, . a 
snail that sophistry with which those blind tlem- 
Sirs Wil ae do evil that good «may spring from it,” 
nah le made-up her mind ‘that there could be 
a at 80 very wrong in such an. exchamgeas this 
dlndant and if fortune favoured her'so far as to en+ 
er to carryout hérisclieme, sie: would .\¢onsider 
“mee that Providence smiled on the fraud 
me ) Would set her fears at rest as to: the future of 
own daughter, i : 
(To be continued.) ; 
Ee ‘ 
ra ie, AND Parer.—Daring the-past half ¢en- 
complete = ‘of paper-niaking ‘has undergone ‘a 
ange, and the goosesguil]’ pens heve been 


superseded by those of iron. But for this, it is not 
easy to form an opinion as to what some would have 
done; for it seems doubtful if all the geese at home 
and abroad would have been sufficient to supply the 
writers of all classes in this reign of Queen Victoria. 
The materials of the writing ink are also different; 
and acids have been introduced which often do not 
act well on the paper, and which also have the effect 
of colouring and eating away the tint of the colouring 
substance; and although these acids did not so much 
effect the quill-pens, they area means of corroding 
those of metal; and even the dissolving of the metal 
is at times a means of altering the colour and of des- 
troying some of the qualities of writing inks. In the 
British Museum a careful observer will find much that 
is instructive respecting the permanence of both 
writing paper and ink; and it would be exceedingly 
useful if competent authorities’ were to classify the 
facts in connection,-with this matter which there meet 
the eye; and. offer suggestions for the advantage of 
the present and future generations. 
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FATHER AND SON. 


Old wishes, ghosts of broken plans, 
And ph b ble ; 





jopes : 
And that child's heart within the man's 
Begins to move and tremble. Tennyson. 

THE preparations for Mr. Shelbourne's arrival had 
not commenced at The Pines one moment too soon. 
Scarcely had’the supernumerari¢s been dismissed, the 
new servants appointed to their places, and the house- 
hold placed in readiness for the reception of its mas- 
ter, when the shriek of the engine, as it rattled into 
the station, newly established at Carltonville, told 
that the train had arrived by which it was supposed 
Mr. Shelbourne and his companions would reach The 
Pines. 

The new coachman, who had been sent by a friend 
appointed: to make the selection, in company with a 
pair of magnificent carriage horses, had had a world 
of trouble with the long unused vehicles appertain- 
ing to The Pines, but they were in ‘available order 
at last, and one of them was driven to the station to 
bring the expected party to the mansion ‘in a befitting 
manner. 

Among a pile-of baggage the coachman found three 
gentlemen—one an elderly man, with white hair and 
a large placid face; which seemed quite incapable of 
expressing any emotion, save that of superlative eon- 
tentment ; the second a youth of twenty, or perhapsa 
year or two older, whose features were remarkably 
fine, and whose eyes weré of a dark and brilliant 
hazel; the third a gentleman of perhaps forty-eight, 
of commanding form, and handsome though rather 
stern countenance. 

Standing together the two latter bore; or so the 
coachman fancied, a remarkable likeness to eacli other, 
particulatly in height and figure. 

“Thim’s relations,” said he. 
ter.” 

Thereupon he touched his hat and addressed the 
gentleman with white hair and placid countenance. 

. ™ Mr. Shelbourne; I believe ?” ‘he said. “I’ve the 
honour to inform ye that I’m ‘yer new coachman, 
Barney Monagan.” 

“You've made a mistake, Barney,” said the 
gentleman addressed. “This gentleman is your 
master.” 

“Thin I can’t be axin’ yer honour’s pardon for 
mistékin’ two’ such’ fine-lookin’ gintlemen for aich 
ither,” said the coachman, “ My service, yer honour.” 

The gentleman who had been indicated turned 
With a smile. He glanced at the carriage as though 
expecting to see’ it occupied,‘and then with a sudden 
change of countenance exclaimed : 

“ Did’no one’come with you to meet me ?” 

“No, yer honour.” 

“ My son is well ?” 

“ Perfeetly well I believe, sir, though I think I 
heard he was a little agitated by the news of yer 
comin’, an’ prepared te meet ye at home,” said Barney, 
repeating’ the words which old Grace liad ken 
whet ‘he’ had asked her ‘whether “ young: master 
wouldn't like to ride-te meet his‘ father.” 

“ Agitated!” repeated Mr. Shelbourne; “one wo 1d 
fancy that a’woman had sent the message. Men 
should’ never ‘be so agitated as to forget what'is due 
‘to themselves of others. Yet there ‘is some excuse in 
this case—the boy is young—scarcely past twenty ; 
and le has absohutely never seen'me. He was a babe 
of a year when I left, Dr, Rawdon” 

“You may say, then, that you have never seen him, 
sir,” said the doctor, ‘I often wondered that you 
never sent ‘for him; a cbild is such a'consolation— 


“ T’other’s the mas- 





~such a comfort.. I found my nephew so, sir, and 





rascal .as*you've grown ‘to. be, I shouldn’t like to part | 


with you now—hey, Dick?” and the doctor's hand 
came down lovingly on the youth’s shoulder, 

“T hope not, sir,” said the boy. ‘ Your son is just 
my age, Mr. Shelbourne ?” 

“Yes; and I fancy Lim much the same sort of 
fellow. You know they always said that your nephew 
resembled me, Dr. Rawdon, and J can see the like- 
ness myself; though, if anything, I should expect 
Harold to be larger, broader shouldered, more 
developed. Not but that you are.as much so as most 
young fellows, Dick, but we have always been pecu- 
liarly large and muscular ia early youth. My father 
was, I know; and you can hardly fancy what I was 
before my health broke down. I am not puny now.” 

“ We'll send for the luggage soon. It will be safe 
here, and I am anxious to reach home. Step in; 
come, Dick, 1 do want to see my boy.- I can’t delay.” 

So speaking, they entered the carriage, and were 
driven toward The Pines. 

As they approached, Mr. Shelbourne looked anx- 
iously from the window. Tender memories of the 
young wife who had made that home so bright for 
two short years, and of her eavly grave in the quiet 
churchyard, filled his heart, and made it very soft to- 
ward the unknown son, seen only when an infant, now 
grown to manhood. 

“Shall I see his mother’s face in his?” he thought. 
“Will there be any tone of her sweet voice in his— 
any token which shall tell that our love gave him 
life? Ialmost wish it were a daughter who should 
greet me, that I might see the mother living in her 
child. I could not have parted from a girl long. 
Great heavens! that is the window of her room!” and 
he covered his eyes with his hand. 

Dr. Rawdon respected his emotion, and was silent. 
His nephew watched the house as eagerly as its 
master. 

The carriage turned into the pretty road before the 

gates,and paused with a flourish. The coachman 
sprang down, and opened the door, and Walter Shel- 
bourne stood within the domains of his ancestors oace 
more. 
The hall-door was wide open. Within, on either 
side, stood the servants. Deborah was on the door- 
step, old Grace a little farther back; behind her 
stood a youth, pallid and trembling, with his eyes 
cast on the floor. 

The maids curtsied, the men bobbed their little 
bows. 

Replying to all, the master of the house still cast 
his eyes around looking for some one. 

The two figures at the end of the hall stood mo- 
tionless—the nurse and the youth. A spell seemed 
to be cast upon them—they were unable to move or 
speak ! 

Mr. Shelbourns advanced toward them, and_ stood 
looking at the old woman, with something like fear 
in his face. 

“ Where is my son?” he said. 

And Grace tound voice to utter the 

“‘ This is your father, Harold.” 

The boy lifted his dark eyes, and advanced, hold 
ing out his hand timidly, as a young child might. 

In stature he was small, in form delicate, He did 
not look sixteen years of age, 

Just now, every trace of colour had vanished from 
his smooth, round cheek, and alarm was the prevail- 
ing expression of lis delicate features. 

The father could read no glad welcome home there, 
could feel none in the small hand, given and with- 
drawn in an instant. But at the moment he scarcely 
desired it; astonishment, blended with mortification, 
filled his soul. 

Was this the stalwart son, the brave, gallant boy 
he had been dreaming of—this ptny, pretty creature, 
who shrank from him like a frightened bird? What 
glamour had been cast over a son of that house that 
he should have no spark of manliness about him ? 
They had been such brave, finely-built men—they had 
prided themselves on their prowess and strength— 
could this be his boy? It was; aad that thought 
softened him. 

Could he be harsh to his dead wife’s only child ? 
He deserved the disappointment—he bad not fulfilled 
his duties as a father—he should have kept his son 
with him. 

Again he took the small, white hand, warm and 
delicate, and stooping, pressed his lips upon his fore- 
head. 

“God bless you, my son,” he said. ‘We shall 
know each other better soon, I hope; we haye been 
strangers too long.” 

The boy lifted his dark eyes, striggled to draw 
his hand away, pressed the otier on his heart, and, 
with a low cry, fell backward into, old Grace’s arms 
in a swoon. 

The old woman bent above hit. 

“ Tt’s nothing,, sir,” she said. ‘“ There, he’s better 
now. It was the meeting with you. Come dear, 
and lie down,” and she led Harold away into an 
inner room, closed the door, and lock#l it instantly. 
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Mr. Shelbourne turned a pale and agitated face 
toward his guests. 

“Excuse me for neglecting you so long,” he said. 

» “This meeting has been too much for both of us,” 

and he led the way into the long parlour glowing 
and fresh from the recent cleaning it had undergone. 

‘You will have dinner ready soon, I hope,” he re- 
marked to Deborah, who answered : 

ws i 

Then Mr. Shelbourne sat down with his guests 
befora the glowing grate. His sense of the duties of 
hospitality was very great; his opinion that a man 
should always master his emotions equally strong. 
)therwise he must have revealed his disappointment 
ud mortification to those who sat beside him. As 


white bands. 
concealed her features to a great degree, and over her 
shoulders was cast a scarlet scarf. 


rounded ; and her eyes, even from that distance, and 
in the shadow of her head-gear, evidently wonderfully 
dark and luminous. 


The lady was evidently young, as evidently beautiful, 


fearfully, as though ready for retreat should she see 
anyone without. But finding the path clear, as she 
supposed, for Richard had hastily concealed himself, 
she advanced, closing and locking the gate behind her. 
She was dressed in a dark silk, daintily withheld 
from contact with: the dewy grass by the whitest of 
On her head she wore a bonnet, which 





Her movements were graceful, her form light but 


One thing struck Richard as being very strange. 


yet the garments she wore were of an antiquated 


evident fear with which the boy regardeq hie 
never be overcome, and that it must hays bin 
weakness of intellect, bordering on idiotoy, r: 

For his part, Harold fancied that every m,,., 
would bring detection. _ 
Only for the sake of the old nurse did he r,,; 
from falling on his knees and confessing tie oa" 
But she bad so implored him to keep their nu t 
that he bore the agony in silence, learning wit), ps 
passing moments the truth that Mr. Shelbourne fa 
cied him wanting in sense, and set down the peculia 
conduct that so shocked him to the fact of def rv 
brains alone. a 
Vainly did Richard endeavour to draw some ¢, 
versation from the youth. "a 
Even monosyllables were whispered under his 





it was, a shade of restraint in his manner, a less ready 
flow of language, and a somewhat pale cheek, alone 
marked the change in his emotions; and when at the 
summons to the dining-room old Grace brought the 
tidings that Master Harold was not well enough to 
“Peer, he answered in a formal but not unkind 
fashion: 

“Tell my son we regret his absence,” and with- 
= another word betook himself to the duties of a 
ost 

But placid Dr. Rawdon, who scarcely seemed to 
glance at his friend, read him through. He knew 
that man’s soul, and heart and mind. He only had 
understood the strong, though but newly-awakened 
desire to meet his son, and find in him a friend and 
companion. 


hoped for, and he was grieved and disappointed. Yet 


those gentle natures were always loveable; he might | as though her feet delighted in its touch. She wore 
delicate slippers, with buckles upon them, and beneath 


find more than he anticipated in his son. Pondering 
thus, the old doctor thought to touch a tender chord | 8 
in the heart of his friend. 

When the meal was over, and the wine passed 
around, he said softly : 

“Shelbourne, you told me that your wife died when 
this child was but a week old. I fancy the boy looks 
like his mother. It will be a consolation to you.” 

Walter Shelbourne turned upon him with a scarlet 
flush upon his sallow cheek. 

“No, no, Rawdon,” he said, “no; there is no} t 
one line in that boy’s face which reminds me of 
his mother. He is less like her than he is like 
me. Would to God he had my Clara’s face—I could 
forgive it 

He broke off suddenly, and resumed his wonted 
manner 

“T would be naturally pleased to see the likeness. 
You can understand that, Rawdon,” and turned the 
conversation to another channel on the moment. 








CHAPTER XIII. 


HOW THE GHOST APPEARED TO RICHARD RAWDON. 


A foot more light, a step more true, 
Neer from the heath-flower dashed the dew. 
Scott. 


Ricnarp Rawpon was, at all times, an early riser. 


On the following morning he awoke while the stars| which rustled the tangled boughs behind which he 
were in the sky, and dressing himself, resolved to in- | stood concealed. 


vestigate the beauties of the scene which had appeared 
so lovely to*him on the preceding evening. 


to his room, lifted the window, and by the aid of the 
grape-vine trellis, gained the ground. 

It was a lovely morning. Nature was just awaken- 
ing. The early spring-time had covered the earth 
with fresh and tender verdure, and although within 
doors fires were still pleasant, the outer air was far from 
disagreeable. 

The many evergreens about the mansion had of 
course not succumbed to the touch of winter's finger, 
and the other trees began to exhibit pinky leaf-buds 
upon their graceful boughs, while in the grey sky the 
moon still lingered, and the air was full of sweet coun- 
try morning sounds. 

Richard felt a youth’s pleasure in the freedom and 
loneliness of the spot and hour, and he walked on, 
whistling, examining the house with a critical eye, and 
approving of its exterior. 

The front view was good; he passed round to in- 
spect the back. That was almost hidden by the pine 
trees and a lower growth of evergreen, which covered 
the high wall of what he supposed must be a garden. 
That wall was of red brick, with a stone finish at the 
top, and in its midst was a little gate. 

The sort of gate, thought Richard, to which a lover 
might steal at eventide to meet his lady love, whose 
cruel parent might be master of those grey walls. I 
can see him watching for her, and fancy her opening 
that little gate, and peeping under the red ivy, to make 
sure no one else was near; and—— 

Richard did not complete his picture, for just then 
the little gate absolutely opened, and peeping under 
the drooping ivy, with exactly the timorous glance b 


fashion. 

The bonnet such as he had only seen in pictures, 
the very scarf a relic of past years—a rich thing, 
quite out of date at the present day. The silk was 
righ and glossy, but it was short in the waist, and 
gored in a manner considered graceful by our grand- 
mothers. 


but the delicately graceful figure which it revealed 
so plainly, made one forget its oddity. 


woodland, not far away, 
stealthily. 


’ : and the small head turned no more from side to side, 
The timid, child-like boy was not what he had | as though dreading some intruder: 


absorbed in admiration of her own attire, 
down under a large elm-tree she took off her bonnet. 


most piquant little cap of rich yellow lace, fastened 
by a gleaming arrow, set with diamonds; on her 
arms were bracelets, on her fingers jewelled rings. 


Richard Rawdon’s mind, and made him shiver in the 
morning air. 


a living maiden, and a beauteous one.” 
across the lady. 

of tears down her soft cheeks. 

aloud. 
suffered enough already. Pity me! pity me! it is 
more than I can bear.” 


blood curdled. 


glanced hastily around her, replaced her bonnet, and 

All the household were asleep save himself, and | fled with a speed that baffled all Richard’s efforts to 
finding the doors barred and bolted, languidly returned | follow, unless indeed he had been willing to expose 
himself to observation. 


tell; for all he knew, the ground might have opened 
and swallowed her, she was altogether so phantom- 
like and unreal. 


On a less lovely formit might have excited laughter, 


The lady passed on, turning toward a little strip of 
and Richard followed 


Once among the trees, the timid step grew light, 
The girl tripped over the soft carpet of new grass 


tockings of pearl-coloured silk. 
Oddly enough it appeared to Richard that she was 
Sitting 


The hair beneath was all combed back, under the 


She was not like a lady of that day, but like one of 


he past. 
A feeling, akin to superstition, for a moment filled 


The next, he said : 
“ No ghost was ever so fresh and lovely. This is 


He looked again. This time a change had come 


She was weeping. Her bright eyes poured floods 


She lifted her hands and wrung them woefully. 
“Oh, pity me! pity me! good angels!” she shouted 
“Release me from this thraldom—I have 


Again, though Richard was not superstitious, his 


He involuntarily made a movement of his arm, 


The lady heard the sound—she started to her feet, 


Whether she re-entered the little gate he could not 


He could almost have imagined he 
had been dreaming. 

Wandering on toward the building, he found it 
still unopened. 

The sun had just begun to gild the chimneys and 
make the upper windows look like sheets of gold, but 
no smoke arose—no sound was heard—and he wan- 
dered away again, balf expecting to see the myste- 
rious lady tripping before him in the quaint and 
costly garments. 

No such thing happened, however, and when he 
returned at last, weary and hungry, he found the 
household all awake, and the place so full of warmth 
and brightness, and common-place comfort, that his 
unexpected meeting in the grey dawn with that mys- 
terious maiden seemed more like a dream than ever. 

Yet it was a dream he could not forget. It haunted 
him, and who can wonder. 

Wo lady was at the breakfast-table,as he had half 
ex d, in explanation of the mystery. No dark 
eye looked at him from beneath ‘the butterfly lappets 
of that strange head-dress. 

Only Mr. Shelbourne, and that strange, shy son of 
his, and Dr. Rawdon, were present. 

It was a dull meal. 

Conversation languished. The morning interview 
of that father and son, as they seemed to the world, 
had been even less satisfactory than that of the pre- 


ago. 


breath, and the manly young fellow felt considerable 
contempt, as well as pity, for the odd little creature 
at his side. 

“After breakfast, Mr. Shelbourne proposed a rid. 
to a certain picturesque point of view to whic) 
strangers invariably , and they sauntered op: 
upon the porch to await the arrival of the horses 4: 


the gate, Harold shrinking into a corner, and keeping 
silent as before. 


Wher the four finé horses stood ready, it was ob- 


servable to all that Master Harold had no intention »: 
mounting. 


Mr. Shelbourne, already in the saddle, turned bali 


around and @lled to him rather sternly : 


“ Harold !” 

“ Sir,” replied the boy, his face flushing scarlet. 
“ Bring your hat and gloves, and come with us’ 
“T had rather stay at home, if you please,” whi; 


pered Harold. 


“T please that you shall accompany us,” said }i 


Shelbourne. 


“Indeed I’m not very well, sir.” 
“ A ride will improve your health.” 
“And I know so little of riding sir—I—] a 


afraid.” 


“ Afraid!” 

Mr. Shelbourne repeated the word scornfully 

“ Lemployed a person to instruct you some tine 
Two years since, I think ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“He attended you ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Well?” 

“ T was not able to learn, sir.” 

“ Then take your first lesson now.” 

Harold did not dare resist the tone of command 


He crept in to the house and out again, and assisted 
by the coachman, who remarked with a grin that 


“the gentleman was getting: up the wrong side,” st- 


tained the saddle. 


There he sat for a moment, his face flushed scarlet, 


the hand which held ‘the reins lying nervelessly ou 


his knee. Then the red turned to white. He puthis 
hand 6n his heart and gave a little cry, and the hors 
moving a step forward, he fell helplessly to the ground 
Two persons darted from the porch as he did 9. 
One was old Grace, the other the coachman. 
“Bring him in! bring him in!” screamed the old 
woman. ‘Here! here!” and as the Irishman’s stout 
arms lifted the youth from the ground, she led the 
way into the little room we have mentioned and laid 
the little senseless form upon a couch therein, aud 
bolted the door between the astonished coachman ani 
herself before the others could dismount and reach the 
spot. 

fs What does this mean ?” ejaculated Mr. Shelbourne, 
as he stood before the door. 

“T don’t know, yer honour,” replied the coachmas 
“She pushed me out, the ould body did; I thivk its 
crazy she is, sir.” 

“I believe you are right,” said Mr. Shelbourne, 
‘“* Grace, open the door.” 

There was no. answer. i 
“Unlock this door,” shouted the master of the house; 
and the old woman's voice replied : : 

“In a moment, sir. Master Harold is better. 

“T tell you open the door.” 

This time a faint voice replied : 

“If you please, I had rather not. I’m not hurt 
much, sir.” 

“Obey me, sir, or I will have the door broken 
down !” said Mr. Shelbourne, sternly. 

This time, after a slight delay, the key ture 
Harold, with his hair damp with water, and psle# 
death, sat ina chair. The old woman, with chatter: 
ing teeth and shaking hands, bent over him. a 

Mr. Shelbourne looked at both sternly. He #’ 
to Grace. 

“ What does this idiotic: conduct mean? Av ~- 
mad, both of you? Why did you fasten the door) 
now ?” bait 

“ At my desire,” said-a feeble voice from the ¢ - 

“The young gentleman was as dead ss 4 -" 
when she slammed the door.in my face, #4! 








had imagined, he sawa lady. She looked about he 


vious night. It seemed to Mr. Shelbourne that the 


coachmas, ‘and gave no orders about it.” 
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“] knew it , 
one « and nothing keeps a body from coming t 
like » crowd, sir.” 

“ Some sense 1D 
was DO crowd, 
broken.” . 

“They might! they might!” cried Grace. 
oni! can what would have happened then? 


that,” said the doctor. 


“You would have regretted your strange conduct,” 


said the doctor. 


«Yes, that’s what I mean, sir,” said Grace, with 
+ «J don’t mean nothing else. How could 


a curtsey. 
ir?” 


“a ‘That old woman bas gone crazy at last,” muttered 


sorah from the doorway. 
et as March hare,” assented the coachman. 


“[ believe this is my fault,” said Mr. Shelbourne, 
“Shut up in this lonely house for 
P vears, you are neither of you accountable 
rther Koma T Could I have foreseen the conse- 
I never would have entrusted my boy tothat 


with a little sigh. 


for your actions. 


Gomavebergs: Doctor, Harold looks badly. You wil 


ascertain whether he has experienced any serious inju- 


ries, ] am sure.” 
Dr. Rawdon advanced. 


“Tam not much hurt, and desire you not to 
trouble yourself about me,” said the pale figure in the 


chair. 
d 


eyes flashed proudly. 


“Youu will be kind enough to wait until your ser- 
vices are requested, and let me alone!” said the 
little voice, in a tone that seemed to belie the 
whole previous conduct of Master Harold, it was 


so determined andsoclear. “Nurse, give me yourarm!” 


And leaning on it, the lad passed into the adjoining 


room, and closed the door. 


“My boy is not only a fool, but an insolent one,” 


ejxculated Mr. Shelbourne, iv a tone of mingled 
grief andindiguation. “I can only apologise for him, 


ir. 

“Apologise for a baby ?” laughed the doctor, placidly. 
“Nonsense! I don’t mind him!” 

The servants had taken their departure to gossip 
over the recent events in the kitchen. Only his old 
friend was there to hear him, for Richard was out of 
doors once more. Mr. Shelbourne could not re- 
strain his emotions. 

“Iam very wretched, my friend,” he said. “ I need 
not conceal from you that my boy isa fearful disap- 
pointment tome. I fear he is almost an idiot, and a 
malicious one. I cannot win a loving look from him. 
He fears me as @ wild little animal might. This morn- 
ing { put my hand upon his shoulder, and he shrank 
from me with ashiver. I find that it has been im- 
possible to teach him one manly accomplishment, that 
his conduct has been in the highest degree eccentric ; 
that he has declined the advances of all young men 
of his own age, and treated those who desired to show 
him civility with absolute insult; that while I sup- 
posed him enjoying the usual advantages of his con- 
dition in life, he has remained shut up with old Grace, 
hardly speaking to anyone else; that he cries and has 
hysterics, like a girl; that—— But you have seen 
him and witnessed his conduct. Can you wonder at 
my shame and mortification ? What shallI do? Is 
there any help, any remedy, Rawdon ?” 

“There's one,” said the doctor, shrugging his 
shoulders. “ You can make the best of it. What is done, 
can’t be helped. It’s nature or circumstance, or both 
together. You may find the boy affectionate at last. 
Idon't deny he is odd and puny, but he is pretty. If 
he were your daughter instead of your son, I should 
‘ay very pretty, and his eyes are not those of a fool— 
nor bis head, Shelbourne. And do you know I liked 
bim better when he forbade me to touch him than 
before. There was aspark of spirit, Shelbourne. I'd 
be kind to him, and take pains with bim, and keep him 
with me, if I were you, and I'd not fret over it. The 
worst thing a man can do is to fret. It does no good, 
ud may do harm, you know.” 

“Ab, you hardly know what trouble is, Rawdon,” 
sail Mr. Shelbourne, 

“No?” asked the doctor. 


“ 
once; but that’s ¢' Well, I thought I did 


: hirty odd years ago. I’ve got pretty 

ae it. T'll tell you the story some day, perhaps. 
uliwe have our ride. The young fellow is not 

‘njured, take my word for it.” 

-_ He dere veri was led away to the stable, and 

e 
Pines that day. out together from the gate of The 
(To be continued.) 


Saaueeheemmeeemmemmeene eee 


Cry » 
>. rg oF Beits.—“ Several years ago,” says 


“T paid a visit to the church at Hanbury, 
we on-on-Trent, and ascended the tower, in 
biney-te new set of bells had recently been hung. I 

en informed that, on the completion of the re- 





weren’t nothing but a faint,” pleaded 


“ But there 
and in this case bones might have been 


“Oh, 


“But, my son, I must ascertain!” began the 


"For the first time the little head became erect, the 


architect. 


legs around one of the bells at the moment when h 
comrade struck it. 


"| be recast. 


the same result. The story made an impression upo 


member it.” 








Ir is not our intention to inflict upon the reade 


volumes. 


1 


inspired maid of Vaucouleurs (Joan of Arc). 


membered in the country. 


Norman cavaliers. 


marriage, had torn himself from his lovely betrothed, 
called by honour and his duty as a cavalier. 


would seat himself near one of those Gothic windows 
which may yet be seen on the facade of the abbey, 


at the ancient manor of Avenel, 
Guillemine, his future bride. 
of bliss, a messenger who had succeeded in passing 
through the English lines came and demanded to 
speak with him instantly. 
It was an old servant of the house of Avenel. 
He brought sad tidings to the cavalier, who now 
learned that Burket, one of the chieftains of the Eng- 
lish army, had demanded the hand of his betrothed. 
On being at first refused, the Englishman, far from 
feeling discouraged, had recourse to unworthy means. 
The English army was then occupying the country 
about Avenel, and Burket threatened the lady of the 
manor that he would burn the houses, lay waste the 
country, and march over the ruins of her manor, 
unless she would accord to him the hand of her 
daughter. 
She was terrified. She was alone and without 
protection. She therefore declared to her daughter 
that the sacrifice must be made. 
Guillemine wept, but dare not resist the command 
of her mother. 
She contented herself by sending her faithful ser- 
vant to acquaint her beloved Robert of the sad tidings, 
and to assure him that nothing but the most cruel 
necessity made her yield. 
At these tidings the Norman cavalier became fu- 
rious. 
He sent Burket a message, reproaching him with 
his disloyal and unknightly conduct, and a challenge 
to mortal combat. 
The other one, for reply, only hastened the pre- 
liminaries for the marriage ; and on the following day, 
the altar was adorned with its most beautiful orna- 
ments, for the nuptial benediction. 
But when the priest came forward to seal those 
bonds formed by violence, addressing himself to the 
oung girl, he asked her if she accepted Burket for 
husband—if she would swear before heaven to 
render him love and fidelity. 
At these words the young maiden was seen to grow 
pale and shudder. 
The English chieftain stepped forward to support 
her. 
“ You tremble, Guillemine,” said he. 
“No,” replied the faithful lover of Robert. 
am dying.” 
And on the following day there was one more grave 
in the churchyard of Avenel. 
Robert de Beauvoir wept bitterly on hearing the 
death of his beloved one, and promised himself a ven- 
geance worthy of a loyal cavalier. 
In the meanwhile the English, who had been making 
two large culverines, strengthened with bands of iron, 
resolved upon a general assault. 
They would fain, by a last grand effort, make them- 


“No; I 





storation of the church, the workmen employed ob- 
© | tained permission to sound the bells in honour of the 
One of them, by way of a practical joke, 
thinking to deaden the sound, suddenly clasped his 


He succeeded beyond his wishes ; 
for the bell cracked on receiving the blow, and had to 
On some surprise being expressed at this 
accident, the founder observed that a piece of pack- 
thread tied tightly round a bell would have produced 


my mind at the time, and I am now glad that I re- 


A LEGEND OF MOUNT ST. MICHAEL. 


the history of Mount St. Michael, for it would fill 


This celebrated fortress played an important rédle 
in the wars of the League, and in that protracted 
struggle, so disastrous to France, which was finally 
terminated so gloriously by the intervention of the 


What we are about to relate is a legend well re- 


In the year 1423, the Count D’Escale besieged 
Mount St. Michael, which was defended by the Sieur 
D’Estouteville and a handful of brave Breton and 


The place, attacked with great hardihood, was most 
courageously defended, and the siege lasted three 
years. This time must have seemed long to almost 
anybody, but, above all, to a young Norman cavalier 
named Robert de Beauvoir, who, on the eve of bis 


and hastened to the post of danger, whither he was 
Often during the weary hours of the siege, he 
and there his fancy, forgetting the distance, would 
stream down the tortuous banks of the river, pausing 
where dwelt 


One night, while thus abandoning himself to dreams 


selves masters of this post, which had been so bravely 
defended. 

The besieged were not content to remain behind 
their walls—true, they were but as one to twenty— 
but they were fighting for their firesides, and, more- 
over, the French are not wont in battle to count the 
number of their enemies. 

At the very first attack the English were forced to 

fall back, with heavy loss, upon their entrenchments 
at Tombelaine. 
n In the thickest of the battle, the Chevalier de Beau- 
voir was found, fighting like a lion, overthrowing all 
foolhardy enough to oppose him. He sought in vain 
for his enemy. 

Suddenly he recognizes the helmet of Burket 
amidst a mass of combatants. He springs forward, 
hewing a path to his rival. But at the moment of at- 
tacking him he saw him fall upon the parapet, red 
with his own blood. 

As the Englishman still breathed, he was taker 
prisoner on the spot, and in a few days after the siege 
was raised. 

The wound of Burket, although severe, healed 
rapidly, owing to the assiduous care of a young man 
who uursed him—a young man wearing the habit of 
& novice, who scarcely ever quitted his side. But no 
sooner was he restored to health than the prison-chains 
hung heavily upon the English chieftain, whe was 
accustomed to a life in the open air, and to the excitc- 
ments of the field of battle. 

He would fain pay his ransom, even if he would 
purchase his liberty with his whole fortune; when tlie 
same young man who had so tenderly cared for him 
entered the cell where he was confined. 

“Burket,” said he, ‘‘ you are no longer a prisoner ; 
you are free!” 

The chieftain, transported with joy, was about to 
throw himself upon the neck of Robert; for it was in- 
deed the Norman cavalier who had recourse to this 
disguise that he might approach his enemy and hasten 
the healing of his wounds. Robert, averting his head, 
repulsed him gently. 

“Sir,” said he, in a calm voice, ‘be not so soon 
rejoiced. You are free ; but, on condition that you 
pledge your word of honour to grant me a boon which 
I will ask of you.” 

“T owe you life; I owe you liberty. 
disposal—my life belongs to you.” 
“That we may soon see,” murmured Robert. Then 
addressing the Englishman, he said: “There is a 
villain who has done me the foulest wrong that can 
be done to man. I must be revenged.” 

“ His name ?—his name ?—tell it me; and I swear 
upon my knightly sword-——” 

“His name—it matters not now ; but in one month, 
when you have fully regained your strength, you will 
be at daybreak beneath the arch of the Bridge of 
Avenel. He will be there. Bring with you a second, 
and gird on your trustiest arms. He will have his. 
Will you be there, sir, one month from to-day ?” 

“ On the faith of a knight, I will be there.” 

“'Tis well. Adieu; may heaven protect the good 
cause, and the sword which shall sustain it !” 

The Norman knight departed, without waiting to 
hear the thanks and protestations of the English 
chieftain. 

One month more, at daybreak, Robert de Beauvoir 
and his companion-in-arms were already at the ren- 
dezvous beneath the arch of the Bridge of Avenel. 
‘Two cavaliers, followed by pages who carried their 
arms, stole silently along the banks of the river Plaine- 
leuvre, at the spot where it receives the waters of the 
Vire. 

They were soon joined by their adversaries. The 
preliminaries were abridged as much as possible, and 
after it was agreed that Robert and Burket should 
fight alone, the field was given to the champions, and 
the struggle began. 

The battle was fierce, and the victory was long un- 
decided. 

After six lances had been broken, the armour 
battered, and the swords shivered in pieces, the 
knights dismounted from their horses, panting with 
fatigue, and engaged foot to foot in deadly conflict. 
They strove to break through the corselet of steel, 
or to find some rent in the cuirass which would 
admit the point of a dagger. 

At last, after a fearful struggle, Robert felt his 
dagger enter the neck of his adversary, and thrusting 
with his whole force, the Englishman fell motionless, 
while the blood flowed bubbling from a rent in his 
ca 


is 


r 


I am at your 


sque. 

Proud of his triumph and of his vengeance, Robert 
was now rising to his feet with a cry of victory, 
when he stopped, paralyzed by a |mysterious appari- 
tion. 

The image of his betrothed, beautiful as she had 
ever appeared in his dreams, stood before him clothed 
in glory and in light. But her look was ‘sad, and 
tears flowed down her beautiful cheeks. Robert fell 
upon his knees, unable to utter aword. 
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“Robert—Robert,” said the vision, with a sweet 
and melancholy smile, ‘‘ what hast thou done, my 
well-beloved? Was it for thee to be the judge of 
Burket? Is it to thee that God entrusts the task of 
avenging me? Knowest thou that he has written, 
‘Woe unto him who shall kill—woe unto him who 
shall sacrifice to vengeance and to hatred!’ and woe 
unto him who followeth it mot! Robert, thou hast 
committed a great crime; repent in tears.” 

The vision vanished by degrees, murmuring, from 
time to time, the word “ Farewell,” growing more 
and more faint as the apparition became less and less 
visible, until the dim outlines escaped the senses. 

Robert threw himself upon the body of Burket, 
bathing him with his tears, and lifting him in his 
arms to recall him to life. But all wasin vain. The 
Englishman was dead. 

The Norman knight, after he had rendered the lest 
sad offices to his enemy, renounced glory and the 
world, donned the hair-shirt of the monastery of Saint 
Michael, where no day ever closed wichout his pray- 
ing for the repose of the soul of Burket. i 








MAUD. 
——_—@——_—_—— 

CHAPTER XYII. 
The light of love, the purity of grace, 
The mind, the music breathing from her face, 
The heart, whose softness harmonized the whole— 
And ob! that eye was in itself a soul! 

Bride of Abydos. 

‘‘ ALBERT, my poor boy, tell me, if youcan, how 
this happened?” she said, kissing that beautiful face 
again aud again. 

His eyes opened once more, wide and innocent as an 
infant's. 

“It was Wasp, he brought me. Oh! a famous dog 
is our Wasp ; he knows all about the whole world. 
We talked it over under the larch-trees. Wasp and I 

et out together.” 

“‘ But how did you find the way hither ?” 

“ [—I didn't— Wasp knew !” 

“Poor lad! Poor lad! And you are almost 
starved 2?” 

“ Yes, I want something to eat—but after Wasp. I 
found haws and blackberries—he had nothing. But 
how strong he is—how he barks; give the bread to 
him,” 

Maud was attempting to feed the poor boy with 
some crumbs of white bread soaked in wine, but he 
resisted with considerable force, 

“No, no! give it to Wasp! he had no berries!” 

Maud flung a fragment of bread to the dog, who 
aught it eagerly ; then Albert seized upon the crust, 

tearing it with his hands, and casting a fragment to 
the dog, as he devoured his own portion ferociously. 

“ Nay, you must not eat so much or so fast; it will 
harm you,” said Maud, gently. 

“T will—I am hungry! Give me more!” was the 
famished reply. 

“Nay, boy, not yet. Wait a little.” 

‘But I will have more.” 

“Then Wasp will have none; see how he begs for 
it ?” said Maud, with generous art. 

“What, Wasp! Poor oldfellow! Here it is!” 

The lad tore the crust from beneath his very teeth, 
and, closing his eyes, flung it to his faithful com- 
panion, who received it with a bound in the air and 
yelp of hungry delight. 

Albert tried to laugh in chorus; still his hunger 
was but partially appeased, and instead of smiles, 
great tears ran down his cheeks. 

“ My peor lad,” whispered Maud, bending over him, 
‘ wait a little, and you shall both have plenty. Can 

you sit up, Albert 2” 

The lad struggled to a sitting posture, and folding 
his hands, began to look about with a vague question- 
ing gaze. 

“Only trees?” he murmured. “Do you live with 
the birds, or down below with the dead? I should 
like them, only they leap away, and give us nothing 
to eat.” 

“My dear Albert, I have a pretty home close by, 
vhere you shall have plenty to eat, and the birds will 

ing to you all day long.” 

“ May I go there ?” asked the lad, brightening. 

‘Indeed, you may.” 

“And Wasp?” 

‘Surely ; ishe netmy old friend as well as yours ?” 

‘‘Come, Wasp, come; we shall have plenty to eat, 
and—and birds to sing, and 

The poor witling attempted to stand up, but he 
wavered, lost his balance, and fell back again, gasping 
for breath, and fainted quite away. 

One of the servitors, at Maud’s command, lifted the 
lad in his arms, and carried him along the bridle-path 
until they came in sight of the little boat, which he 
entered, laying his burden on the cushions. 

Some fifteen minutes after, the boat was moored 





under the promontory, and the stout arms of the 
servitor bore Albert into the lodge, gently, as if he had 
been an infant. 

They laid him upon s pile of cushions, which were 
hastily flung on the floor, and Maud again betook her- 
self to applying restoratives. 

He recovered after a little, and at last was dropping 
off into a gentle slumber, when the sound of a bugle, 
blown apparently with some caution, made her start 
P her feet, and brought the warm blood richly to her 

ace, 

“It is he—it is his bugle!” she exclaimed, forget- 
ting the boy, and everything else in a burst of sudden 


Joy. 

Out upon the balcony she sprang, and leaned oyer, 
eager and quivering, like a bird poising itself for 
flight. 

A solitary horseman was coming along the bridle- 
path at a rapid pace. 

His crimson mantaline gleamed out vividly against 
the greenness of the trees; but without that she 
would have known him as far as her eyes could reach. 

He saw the lady on the baleony flingiug kisses to- 
ward him with both hands. 

Then his horse was put upon his speed. »nd directly 
stood panting before the entrance-deor of the ludge, to 
which she had darted like an arrow. 

“My lord!—my own, own lord!” she murmured, 
pausing upon the threshold, while a quiver of delight 
ran through her voice. ‘“ You have come, aud I, oh I 
am too happy !” 

She ended the fond speech in her young husband’s 
arms, and other sweet words which might have fol- 
lowed were gathered up by his kisses. 

“Maud, my beloved wife !” 

That word never failed to send a werd through her 
whole being. 

“Come in, love! Come in!” she said, ashamed to 
let the daylight witness her bappiness. ‘“ Come in 
and see how beautiful our home’ is. I have changed 
everything. always striving to think how my sweet 
lord would like it best.” 

The young man threw his arm around her waist 
and went into the great hall, smiling upon her. 

Here he found the lofty walls hung with spears, 
battle-axes, and such rude implements of war as were 
known to the times, 

Many of these were cumbrously rich—for the 
lodge had, in some previous reign, been occasionally a 
royal residence, and was full of curioug and costly 
relics. 

“ This,” said Maud, brightening triumphantly under 
her husband’s well-pleased gaze, “this is our armoury. 
Mark where we have placed your coat of mail, which 
should, from its gold enlapments, have belonged to 
some monarch—where the light strikes it best. You 
shall tell me something of its history.” 

“Yes, sweatheart, when you and I tire of saying 
how much we love each other; but my lips have not 
yet learned to frame colder words, with those dear 
eyes gazing into mine.” 

The face of that young wife dimpled and glowed 
like an opening rose. 

“Nay,” she said, laughing pleasantly as they went 
along, “ why should we think of aught else. I never 
do, except—except ye 

“Except! Well, except when, or what?” he ques- 
tioned, a little seriously. 

“ Nay, if you speak so gravely, [ will not answer.” 

“Better that you should not, if the answer would 
cast one shade on this happy moment, my own sweet 
bonnibel,” was the reply. 

“Then I will not say another word, for, in truth, 
I am very, very happy in this bright spot, which the 
most precious love that ever blest woman has chosen 
for my abode. Come, now, let us leave these grim 
antlers and war implements behind. I have some- 
thing here that will surprise you as it did me; and, 
trust me, will give you pleasure, too.” ‘ 

She led the way into the circular bower-room, from 
which the balcony opened. Its oaken floor had been 
freshly strewed with rushes from the river's brink, 
interspersed with fern leaves and summer  wild- 
flowers, that filled the room with a delicious frag- 
rance. é “ 

Couches covered with crimson. silk, chairs of 
ebony, carved into wonderful richness, and cabinets 
delicately veined with coral or ivory, were contrasted 
with the tapestry which covered the walls in a glow- 
ing maze of colours. 

A ponderous mantle-piece of blackened oak filled 
one section of the room. The exquisite beauty of its 
carving was a wonder of art; -bunches of game fell 
down each side in rich festoons, wrought so delicately, 
that the very plumage on the birds seemed to quiver 
in the wind; fruit and flowers, wreathed together in 
luxurant profusion, surrounded. it; and in the centre 
was a royal crown, wrought to perfection, and lightly 
touched with gilding. 





The young bridegroom cast a well. pleased look 
around this apartment, filled with the pure breath , 


of summer, which swept sweetly through the o 
sashes. Pea 
“ This is, indeed, a change,” he said, Sitting do 
on one of the couches, and drawing Maud to his side 
“One might almost be.content to live here for ova, 

without thought of the world beyond.” 

“ Almost! Did you say; almost 2” questioned Maya 
with a look of child-like'surprise. “ Why, let me ta) 
you, gentle sir——” ; 

“ Nay, call me Richard !” 

“Well,so I will; but let. me tell you this Spot is 
simply Paradise.” 

“What, even when its master is away ?” 

“ Ay, even then, for the-very air is full of hin 
There is not a wild-flower which gives its breath; 4, 
the air but it reminds one faithful heart of hin 
Everything sweet and gentle in nature speaks of hin. 
as children prattle of their parents when away fro, 
them. Come hither, and I will show you the timo. 
keeper by which I countthe days and hours when | 
expect you.” 

Maud led her husband to the balcony, and pointed 
out @ hawthorn tree which stood on the opposite 
bank of the stream beneath them. 

“Look,” she said; “ when the shadow of those top- 
most branches falls accross to this side, I say, with 
sigh of wonderful satisfaction, another day is goue, 
and I am twenty-four hours nearer him than | was 
yester e’en. When. a flower starts up and blossoms 
on the bank, I ask myself, will it perish before he 
comes, or brighten the path that brings him to me? 
But I forget everything in the sweet delirium oj 
having you home again; walk hitherward and se 
what has happened. Some one has found us out!” 

“Some one found us out!” exclaimed the young 
man, who called himself Richard. “ Who—what? 


ever 


Can you speak of my secret so lightly, woman?” 
“ Woman !” 


Maud repeated the word witha sort of terror, in 
touching contrast with the, stern tones in which he 
had uttered it, 

She looked up.timidly into his face and began to 
tremble, for it was stern and dark as the young wife 
had never seen it before. 

“Richard, you frighten me,” was her plaintive cry, 
@ moment after. 

“What! I frighten. my pretty Maud—what folly! 
But you were about to tell ine something.” 

“Only that some one we both love has followed 
us from the farm-house at Barnet.” 

“Impossible! How could any oue follow us—every 
precaution was taken!” 

“ Yes, yes; but.no precaution can blind a heart that 
loves truly. Look here!” 

Maud opened a side-door and:revealed Albert lying 
upon a pile of cushions, with Wasp stretched ou the 
floor, with both his fore paws planted on the boy's 
chest. 

“ See, it is only the idiot boy, who gathered flowers 
while we talked of love.” 

“The idiot! But. how came he here? By what 
marvel did he learn the way ?” 

“T think his heart taught him,” answered Maud. 

“ Ah, I see; that sharp. little dog is an old friend, 
also. But is. this all? What evil is likely to follow 
this intrusion?” 

“None; I will answer for it,’’answered Maud, half- 
frightened. “ He is but a, witling, and only knows 
how to love and be faithful.” 

‘*But what can we do,with him ?” 

“What we do with jwild, birds when they seek the 
balcony yonder. Give him food, shelter, aud geutle 
greeting, thatis all he wants.” 

“But he may find his way back to: Barnet, and » 
give a clue to our retreat,” 

“Nay, he loves me too well,for that. Look on. his 

oor face, he has almost perished in searching me ou. 
Pet us treat. him kindly, and I have no fear that he 
will ever stray from this.” d 

Wasp had taken his,paws gently. from Alberts 
breast, and approaching the young couple while they 
conversed, looked from,one face to the other, as if he 
comprehended the subject. under discussion, and in- 
tended to hold a share init. j 

“But the dog—he is sharp enough for anything. 
The boy may be, safe; but we.,must kill this quick 
witted cur. 

“What, kill Wasp?” cried Maud, in dismay.“ s 
no, no! I will never consent to that.” ye 

“Not consent! Our safety depends upon it.” 

“Not so, You are only trying to frighten me 
What, my poor dog, who followed me from my fathers 
burning house, and gave me warning in time to cecap? 
the flames.” 

‘But this very sagacity is full of peril to us.’ " 

“And of comfort, too. Oh, Richard! if you em 
kaew how glad I’ was'when tlieso two helploss «r 
tures came to me out of my old life.” y 

“Then you began to féel the want of other -ocie! 
than mine, Maud?” bi 

“Did I say that?” answered the young creati 
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with tears in hereyes' “ wey Richard, how can you 
nge questions ?” 

= a ch T indeed, sweetheart ? “Why, this little 

storm will only make ‘our life brighter, Comé—come, 

| must not see this face cloadéd for a moment.” 

The young man threw his arm around Maud’s 
waist once more, and drawitig her toward him, kissed 
the tears from her cheek, and wiled or 106k of affright 
from her face with ‘caresses So exquisitely tender’ that 
hate itself must have yielded to them. 

(To be continued.) 








A WINTER IN ITALY. 
Br H. B.S. 





THE PASSAGE OF THE SIMPLON. 


Tux Simplon is a name familiar from childhood, as 
associated with one of the most gigantic triausphs of 
man over nature; one of those imperishable tmont- 
ments by which Napoleon has left his memory every- 
where Where his footsteps have passed. ; 

We are just acrogs it, and sitting tranquilly q an 
open window overlooking the'sinny waters of Lake 
Maggiore, look back on our adventures. 

The road ‘begins at Martigny; in’ the valley ‘of the 

hone. 

. The stranger approaching from Chamounix, when 
first this beautiful valley bursts wpon’ his eye; sees the 
white line of this road cleaving it like an arrow; per- 
fectly straight a8 far as theeye can Yeach, and seeming 
to lose itself only when the battlements ‘and towers of 
the distant Alps mingle’ their glittering speaks) with 
the clouds. 

Our party of seven—a goodly number, all ii‘ health 
and spirits—tovk our omnibus on’ the morning of the 
13th of October, and set our faces’ towards 'the/Alps. 
We had been obliged to wait a day at Martigny, be- 
cause the Empress of Russia, with- hey stiité; had taken 
it into their heads to accomplish thie samme jourrieéy, so 
that when we got to Martigny the day before, we were 
met by the néws that her majesty liad’engaged the 
two best hotels and fifty horses in the town for’ her own 
use, sO'that we had to content oursélV¥ed to'wait a day, 
and humbly take what ‘was left. 

It rained all the day, and a patty of gentlemen 
would have had the blues; but we beii® provided 
each with a piece of embroidery, ‘set ouiselvés quietly 
to making slippers, travelling-Dags, and’ “otfoman 
cushions for friends at homé;and ‘witile one vend Aloud, 
we found the rainy hours go by rapidly enoti¢h: 

Our hotel, ‘though disdained by ‘an émptess, twas a 
neat and quiet one, add look#d-ont upon a bedutiful 
garden full of most charnting floWers.:'MoredVer, a 
splendid dog of the true St. Bé¥nard’ bieed™being 
coaxed into our company, took’aiibst @omeéstic liking 
ts, a added greatly to thé horiélike Character of 
the circle. 

When Wo ‘sat’ at table, ‘Barve Would “stalk slowly 
round, higher by a head than thé table; afd thrust 
his splendid lion-like héad between our stidilders, 
good-naturedly intimating' his ‘with to joiti @ur re- 
past. 

His colour was jtist that of Rtissian sablew tawny 
yellow, verging ori the back ‘and Sides to’ thé ‘deepest 
chestnut, and his‘magtifficedt brdad ‘chest and strom 
limbs seemed quite capablé of any’ of the feats of 
strength which Hav¥é beet ‘recorded of Hi¥ tate} while 
there was an expression of ‘cléar, hdntst Poot i 
his eye which made ‘one doubt ‘Whitthe? lied not a 
toul of his own in his silent skall. 

The morning we started ‘wis @’ gltidtis the, all 
fresh from the tears of yesterday ; and the greet, turfy 
valley through which’ our road lay; ‘and the splendid 
uountains that bounded it, seemed a3’ lovély as any 
poet's dream. 

I recollect now distinctly the vidw that stood framed 
tefore us for some time in the end winddéw'of the 
omnibus. 

_A road, broad, firm and white; bérderéd ‘oneither 
side by poplars, stretching before ‘us. till it lost itself 
‘2 @ point below the mountain barrier; fields on 
either side, spinkled with groups of trees of a peculiar 
seight and lightness; sometimés rising like single 
sender pillars of green—sometimes like a green pillar 
surmounted by a plume—and sometimes: like palm 
trees, varying and blending in graceful gronps, Which 
be could see growing Staller and more aerial as the 
‘andscape receded. 

‘ Between two purple mountains, fringed with steel - 

Ue piues on the right, streamed a vivid streak of 
ee across the green landscape, which looked 
Re a band of emerald, and directly above this vivid 
eng rose first two purple, wave-like mountains, and 
ae Dire of rosy clouds, and then aboye this rosy 
whit, = ee distant troop of the Alps, glistening 
planashes aan supny: side of »its thousand spires and 
depths be; pr yt Witt lilat rosy greys in the 


A painter might have found ih t}is landscape every 


in | every available 





apparently impossible blending and union of tint, the 
most striking oppositions of colour, the most hardy 
contrasts, united with a lightness and grace of outline 
in the trees and foliage, which render it a perfectly 
fascinating study. 

The whole day’s ride was only a changing arrange- 
ment in the outline of purple mountains, cloud, snow 
peaks, with foregrounds of fertile valley and varying 
trees. Several picturesque ruins of the middle ages 
are perched on points of wooded rock, and one or two 
round watch-towers go back to the time when the 
Romans possessed this valley and marched their con- 
quering legions along beneath the shadows of these 
very mountains. : 

At night we stopped at the little dirty, gloomy 
town of Brieg, built directly at the foot of the Simplon, 
and from which our ascent on the morrow must bé 
taken. 

The gloomy, dirty, stone stairway—the rude, un- 
couth, rugged forms that surrounded us‘at the door— 
were not reassuring. 

Neither were our carpetless rooms, bare of the 
comforts of the hotels we had left in more civilized 
regions. 

Nevertheless, the Empress of Russia #id her train 
had slept there the night before, and otir, room doors 
were still aggrandized with the card8°¢f Madame the 
Baronne This and Madame the Cowiitéss That, who 
had occupied the very beds we’ fégarded with 
suspicion. - 

Our dinner proved muth. better ‘thi ft looked, and 
our night’s rest in our rooms was sound 
and undisturbed; and at six" ‘We were roused to 
make our ascent. 

Easy enough it seem@d, Sitting quiet and comfort- 
able in a cushioned opén rE and winding indo- 
lently upward on that broad, white, clean road’among 
these immense mountains, now wearing their freshest 4 
morning tints of lilac, rose, and tender purples and 
greys. 

The road zigzags backward and forward, so that 
two gigantic peaks, the Brighthorn amd the ‘Gliséé- 
horn, are continually presented in changing outline 
before us—masses of naked angular rock projecting 
their sharp peaks into the sky, and clothed around 
their base with a mantle of lofty pinés, which at this 
distance looked no larger than the pin feathers Oh @| 
fowl. 

The Italian pine, with its drooping, fringy bra M4 
like black crape drapery, rose in the foregroun 7 
we often saw the landscape through the openiig of 
its boughs. } 

White birches, with golden leaves, trembled and 
shivered in the clefts of the rocks; the black spruce, 
the blue stone pine and feathery larches, offéi golden 
with autumn frosts, completed the picture. 

Quite another affair, this easy, amateur wA¥ of as- 
cending mountains, from the time when Hannibal led 
his legions over, or when Bonaparte performed the 
same feat. 

This road, so wide, so strong, 80 luxuriously sthooth 
and even, was made for the passage of c&bnon' and 
armed legions; but now stands a3 a rag tyr 
and ci’ } 80 w°greater than the thé | 

Ne Grcnenioy eis higher and. 1iikene WObreae 

As’ we er &n . 

grew ,and’ the wind swept chilli ‘from the’ 


Graal ali the sifewl bundle 

j es were 
‘ “came in beh omen re 
it was ® lovely” ‘day. 

We begat to the hotised of #éftige which are 
éstablished for Se of travéllers overtaken by 
storfhs fi thésé-higher and clement regions. 

Thesé refuges ‘até solid, ntial, square, stone 
howsés, built‘as firmly as if were a part of the 
everlasting rock itself. 

The largest of these we reached about twelve o'clock 
—an immenisé stone hospice, kept by three or four 
Augustinian bréthers;) received and showed us 
over the building. The Empréss had beeh before'us, 
and they informed us; when‘in the dining-room, that 
she had breakfasted there the day before. 

Entertainment here is gratuitous, but it is under- 
stood that the guest puts an equivalent int> a deposi- 
tory, which stands ready to receive alms in the chapel. 
Probably no person ever noglécts this who has any- 
thing to give. te 

The last part of the ascent rises into a stern and 
sterile region, where the rocks are channelled’ and 
worn in inhtmerable gullies and ridges, and down 
whose stéep slopes the avalanches fall in snowy wea- 
ther. 

Here galleries are cut in the solid rock, over whose 
top the avalanche might pass harmless. In riding 
through’one of them, we passed under a mountain 
cascade which falls on its roof, and veils the arched 
windows witb a sparkling sheet of silver. 

At about two o'clock we passed the wooden cross 
that marks the highest point in the road. 


—Italy, the long-desired land—the dream of our 
lives. 

Nothing can be more splendid than this descent 
The Alleghanies—the White Mountains—siuk into 
forgetfulness and dwindle into insignificance by the 
side of these tremendous heights. 

Our road soon brought us into the wild Gorge of 
Gondo, whose splendours dwarf even those of the 
Téte Noir. Our path wound like a thread along the 
side of the chasm which seems to have parted the 
Alps as by an earthquake. 

On either side the rocks rose so high that clouds 
wréathed round the tops, and the sides were stained 
with veins of inky black, intermingled with mossy 
patches of green. 

Huge boulders here and there seemed to have rolled 
fhto the depths, or hung suspended above our heads, 
bv pines and birches grew fantastically among 

em. 

At the depth of the gorge dashed and brawled a 
deep blue-green stream, leaping and tumbling, burst- 
ing into foam, whirling in eddies, and wearing, every 
now and then, fantastic basins in the black rocks 
below. 

One of thé longest of the rocky galleries cross¢s this 
stream, and here we were allowed to get out and 
walk the finest part. A little way below we looked 
up and saw the’bridge, with the stream rushing in a 
parted cascade on either side, and dashing down into 
the valley, and we all séemed inspired with a wild 
spirit of sympathy, for wé ran down the road, every 
few moments stopping to’eXclaim and hold up our 
hands in astonishment. 

Thé Gorge of Gondo should figure in some wild 
and gloomy romance. It is something which goes 
just far enough into the awful to be stimulating, with- 
out beitig chilling or terrible. 

The rocks are everyWhere richly wooded, and the 
growth of moss over their si@@s and round the trunks 
of the trees gives a rich softness to the tints. I ob- 
served tréés whose triinks seemed pillars of greeu 
Velvet. 

One thing elSe that We noticéd was the peculiarly 
warm and glowing tint which was given to the rocks 
by @ growth of red and orange lichen, which seemed 
to cov eb thei 

In thé bed of the stream we observed this appear- 
ance more particularly, and in coutrast with the black 
sides of the rock above, the effect was very striking. 

At the foot of this gorge stands the little village of 
Isella, where first we felt oursélves in Italy, and dark- 
eyed womén, with black hair and red kerchiefs tied 
over their héads, surrounded or carriage, the custom- 
Phouse officer went through the form of opening and 
shutting \ofie or two trunk) While we left the carriage 
and strolféd on a little way. 

We met a little girl, perliajs seven years of age, 
driving Home threé spotted ts. The child would 
have ma@@4 study for an t, with her large, dark 
eyes, hef straight nose, loW forehead, and clear, dark 
comple#fon. ' 

At about eight o'clock af ‘night we drove into Domo 
d’Oss@l@, our first Italian fmm, A crowd of dark- 
eyed lofngers surrounded us; chattering and gazing as 
we got out. The next day Brom us to the banks of 


Lake Maggiore, with its loVély islands, for our Sun- 
day's rest. . . 
(Zo be contintiet 
apnerersite 


Ir is said that the Dowigér Oothtess of Shaftes- 
bury, who died lately, aged ninety-two, was one of 
the last, if not absolutely the last sitter to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 

Tue first bull-fights (says a Paris letter) have taken 
place at Mont de Marson. Tho appearance of the 
first bull created considerable #énsation among the fair 
portion of the spectators, many of whom took flight 
at once. On Tuesday the scene was very brilliant, 
the terrified ladies having recovered their equanimity 
on discovering that the first day went off without any 
serious accident. Thirteen bulls and sixteen horses is 
the bill of these two days’ slaughter. Maudivel and 
and Mantel Perez ‘were’quite ap td their reputation, 
and a young matadero, who killed his first bull last 
Sunday, excited great enthusiasm. The arena ac- 
commodated 4,000 persons, and was crowded to excess 
on Tuesday. M. Satapie, the originator of the hideous 
idea of transplanting this Spanish amusement to 
French Soil, is himself a distinguished tauromache, and 
in the costume of a genuine toreador descends into the 
arena and takes part in these gladiatorial games. On 
Tuesday, one bull, having killed four horses, knelt 
upon one of its victims, and, looking up to the arena, 
snorted defianeé at the spectators, then turning round, 
still kneeling on the slaughtered horse, looked up at 
Mr. Staple with an inexpressive air of triump!. Tre- 
mendous applause burst. forth from all sides of the 
amphitheatre, and I doubt not that the bull excited 
more enthusiasm than the most popular artiste of the 
Italians. 





From that moment we began our descent into Italy 
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height, standing on a pedestal fiftae ; 
height, including the bege. “The axtiat oft = 

















“ pwelainaman 
to the programme of the ceremop; 
accompanying the unveiling of the inet 
“ four oer pha’ the afternoon of the 261), ,j 
ugust—the Versary, We may remark, of }; 
late Royal Highness’s birthday~the Duke = 
Duchess of Saxe-Coburg received Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, before the commencement o/ the 
ceremony, upon @ platform erected close to ths 
monument. Immediately upon Her Majesty's 
arrival, the English natienal anthem was played 
and the master of the town delivered ths 
inaugural ad The monument was then un- 
covered, an appropriate anthem was sung, th, 
bells of the town were set ringing, and sever! 
salvos of cannon were fired from the fortress of 
Coburg; groupsof young girls in the meanwhils 
depositing garlands at the foot of the monument 
wenty-five years have passed since Queen 
Victoria gave her hand in marriage to Prince 
Albert of Saxe-Gotha. It was an auspicious 
event ; and as the years went by, the nation found 
abundant cause to rejoice that its sovereign bad 
chosen so well and wisely ; and that the royal 
marriage was blessed with a numerous offsprin; 
was an additional source of gratification. So {a; 
as it is permitted the public to know the domestic 
life of sovereigns, the people of these islanis 
could not possibly find a better model of the per- 
formance of the duties of a wise father than 
Prince Albert; or a nobler pattern of all wiiely 
and maternal duties than the Queen. And this 
oi hao er 7 sete years perfectly well 
an by the English peop'e. 

Had Prince Albert done no more Than o— 
intend the education of his children, or limited liis 
ambition to merely securing his own domesti 
happiness, the country even then would lave 
owed him a debt of gratitude. But he did much 
more than this; and it wasa singular instance of 
good fortune that the Queen should have foundiu 
so young @ man,even from the very first, a 
ad of the utmost sagacity and a statesman 
of the rarest ability; indeed, it is not too much 
to say that B yond there is notin all history 
an instance of the performance of high and ire- 
sponsible though strictly limited duties, combined 
with a singleness of p' comparable to that 
which was afforded by the life of Prince Albert, 
and which will make illustrious the reign of 
Queen Victoria. 

But not only did the Prince Consort acquit 
himself nobly of the duties which devolved upon 
him as the husband of the Queen, but he assumed 
and dischargedother duties in an equally «i- 
miréble manner. As a foreigner of cultivated 
tastes and clear judgment, he saw defects in ow 
national ways which our insular position aud 
self-sufficient pride had concealed from our own 
eyes. The Prince set himself to correct these 
deficiencies ; with indefatigable diligence he |- 
boured to create the Great Exhibition of 1491. 
and became the active patron of those public 
institutions which have given a new stimulus to 
= = the arts of design, and are doubtless destined t» 

ill = : regenerate the taste of the country, and plac 
— : i our artistic character on a level with our wou- 
——* = - derful powers of production. And this bevelit. 
| ome i Wy : though designed for our own country, must 1 
mn AAA! AN | ih | Ht “~ evitably result in the benefit of all mankind. 
i | i) } i Ain i i NM AN Such was the great man whom the decree o 
Al Ki W Mu an ixiscrutable Providence removed from us 10! 
| yet four years ago ; and to whose honour has now 
‘ arisen in his. native country the noble memorw 
— z { ENS which our widowed Queen, surrounded by tle 
ec SSNS SS! sons and daughters whom he loved and left be- 
hind, has just inau ted. 
‘+ Well might the laureate have written : 
THE MEMORIAL STATUE OF THE | vot pivuyf br vis snd vee ued 17) ane aoa nemo eo. 

- rince an en e wor e have lost him; he is gou?+ 

PRINCE CONSORT. Princess of Prussia, the Prince and Princess of We Show bine now ; all narrow jealousies 
Sat ioe Hesse, Prince Alfred, and the Duke and Duchess of Are silent ; and we see him as he moved, 


Tne principal object of Her Majesty’s journey to Oambridge—who were to’ be present at the unveiling +4 pp te ng — 
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[MEMORIAL STATUE OF THE LATE PRINCE CONSORT, AT COBURG. ] 

















Germany was to inaugurate at Coburg a memorial | of the memorial of Prince Albert on the 26th August. limit tende: 

“ , gust. rly ; 
statue to the lamented Prince Consort, which has| By the gracious permission of Her Majesty, conveyed Not ewayhig to this tation oe to that : 
been subscribed for by the inhabitants of Coburg, and | through Colonel the Hon. Sir C. B. Phi ps, K.C.B., Not making his high place the lawless perch 
of many other towns-in Germany. It was well un- | we were favoured with a photograph of tue statue Of: wing’d conbiiene, Socis vantage ground 
derstood that Her Majesty (accompanied by the | and traci i i ion ; Foe plenaase; tp dpongh nii.tele trectef yours 

jesty npa y and tracing of the pedestal, previous to its erection; Wearing the white flower of a blameless life . . - 

younger members of the Royal Family) would travel | and are thus enabled to present to our readers an ac- —a Prince indeed, 
incognito as the Duchess of Lancaster; and conse- | curate illustration of this fine work of art. 'The statue Beyond all titles, and a household name, 
quently, with the exception of some enthusiastic de- | is a very noble representation of his late Royal High- Hereafter through all times—Albert the Good! 
monstrations of welcome by the good people of Ant- | ness, who is habited in the robes of the Order of the Break not, oh, woman's heart, but still endu'?; 
werp on Her Majesty’s arrival there, the Royal tra- | Garter, with the ddton of a field-marsbal in his hand. Break not, for Thou art Royal ; but endure, 





vellers reached Coburg without any public display. | The memorial stands in the square of Coburg, the ep ager beside Then thet ye made 


Arrived at Rosenau, the country residence of the | capital town of the duchy. 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Her Majesty sti pre-! The statue of his Royal Highness is ten feet in 7h Coewn Snel antenkins _—_ 
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SIR JOHN. 


By Mrs. Leon Lewrs. 
~~ 
CHAPTER XXV. 


I cannot spare the luxury of believing 
That al) things beautiful are what they seem. 
Halleck. 

BLaNcHE LONGLEY was nestled upon a silken 
lounge, in her usual indolent fashion, and toying with 
her Berlin wool work, when Amber was ushered into 
her pretty boudoir. ‘The room was brighter and plea- 
canter than ususl, the curtains being looped back from 
the windows to afford its mistress plenty of light for 
her work, and that mistress was looking ber best in a 
morning robe of pale blue cashmere. 

“Yon wished to see me?” said Blanche, languidly 
raising her eyes when the servant had withdrawn. 
“The servant did not give me your name ?” 

Amber's heart was filled with emotion at the sight 
of Blanche, and as a remembrance of their last meeting 
came over her ahe could not trust her voice to speak. 

With & quick movement, however, she flung back 
her veil, and moved @ step nearer the loungé. 

Blanche instinctively arose, and regarded her 
Visitor's bright sparkling face with an expression of 
mingled wonder and jealousy, in which was not the 
faintest trace of recognition. 

The two girls presented a strange contrast as they 
stood there, looking at each other, both were so rarely 
beautiful, yet so different, There was something 
— about Amber, while Blanche was all earth- 


“Don’t you know me, Blanche, dear Blanche?” at 
length faltered her visitor, with tears in her eyes. 

a, Know you?” repeated Blanche, in a puzzled tone. 

1 bave never seen you before, I am sure; and yet your 
Voice sounds familiar !” 

“Am I then so changed ?” cried Amber.. “ Can’t 
Jou recognize your old friend Amber Courtney ?” 

“‘ Amber Courtney.!” repeated Blanche, with a be- 
Wildered and incredulous stare. “ You, Amber Court- 
uey? Can it be possible 2” 
,,_ It is—it is!” cried Amber, rushing forward and 
Casping her false friend in a fervent embrace. “The 
ryt loving Amber of Courtney Hall, dear Blanche! 
Bow Th Pa “7 ed to see you sinee we parted! 

ve 
alfection™ longed for your tender sympathy and 
Phar 8 impulsive action and words did more to 
peer her identity to Blanche than anything else 
have done. And then she remembered what her 
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[THE TWO BOUQUETS. | 


brother had said relative to the girl’s beauty, and she 
could no longer doubt. She therefore forced herself to 
return her embrace, and then drew her to a seat beside 
her on the lounge, and carefully scrutinized every fea- 
ture of the perfect face before her, as she said : 

“And so you are Amber? I can hardly believe it 
—you have changed so wonderfully! How beautiful 
and graceful you are !” 

Amber blushed; and said artlessly : 

“Do you think 80, dear Blanche? I always loved 
beauty, so that I am glad to possess it~glad and 
thankfal !” 

Blanche was surprised at this frankness,'so foreign 
to her own character, but it was easy even for her to 
see that it was caused by no egotism, and was simply 
the result of a desire to be loved, and she instantly 
took the alarm. 

“Oh,” she said, significantly, withdrawing/her arm 
from the girl’s waist, “you have returned ‘to ‘see Sir 
Ralph—to infatuate him ?” 

Amber looked hurt and wounded, and the tears 

rang to her eyes, as she exclaimed : 

“Oh, Blariche, I thought you knew me better than 
that—and you my best friend! Jasper told me that 
you were betrothed to Sir Ralph, aud in coming 
here Thad neither hope nor wish to see him. He is 
déad to me!” 

Blanche breathed a sigh of relief. 

As sure as she felt of entrapping Sir Ralph 
Courtney into her meshes, she yet would not have 
dared to trust his heart near the brilliant beauty of 
Amber: 

She instinctively realised that she compared with 
Amber as French paste with the pure diamond—as a 
skilfally contrived artificial flower with the blooming 
fragrant wild-wood blossom. 

She also felt that beside the sparkling, soulful love- 
liness of Amber, her own beauty was vain glitter, and 
paled like stars in the sunlight. 

And from that moment her heart was filled with 
undying bitterness and hatred towards the lovely be- 
ing beside her. 

But she skilfully concealed these feelings, and her 
voice was low and softly modulated, as she replied : 

“Then you’came to see me, dear? By the way, we 
had a party here a week or two ago, and among our 
guests was Lady Moreland. She told Sir Ralph a 
strange story about you—tbat you had gone off, or done 
something disreputable——” 

“She told him that?” interrupted Amber, with 
flaming cheeks’ and indignant voice. “Ob, Blanche, 
it’s no such thing. I have been persecuted, but I was 
blameless—indeed I was!” 


¥ 


ie 
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“TI don’t doubt it,” said Blanche, caressingly, yet 
greedily noting the ever-changing expression of the 
face before ber. “ Tell me all about it, dear!” 

Amber complied, giving the whole story of her 
abduction and her subsequent reception from Lady 
Moreland, and her efforts to obtain another sit uation. 

“Lady Moreland told me,” she concluded, “that 
Sir Ralph had talked very kindly to her about me on 
the evening of the party, and expressed some anxiety 
in regard to my fate. He said he would provide 
for me, and although I do not wish him to do so, 
I resolved to apply to you for advice and assistance.” 

“You did quite right, Amber,” returned Blanche. 
“Tam your best friend.” 

“ And you believe my story, though Lady Moreland 
did not ?” questioned Amber, anxiously. 

“T do!” returned Blanche ; and she spoke the trutl:. 

As much as she would have liked to doubt Amber's 
truth, it was impossible—every tone and expression 
of the girl testifying to her sincerity. 

“Have you seen Jasper since you effected your 
escape?” she asked, determined to understand her 
brother's position in her visitor’s esteem. ; 

“T have not,” was the reply. “I thought of writ- 
ing him, but I am alone in the world, dear Blanche, 
and I cannot be too circumspect.” 

“ True—if he were a mere acquiantance,” returned 
Blanche “But heis not. He adores you, Amber— 
worships you. I hope the time will come when I 
shall call you sister—will it not?” 

She listened eagerly for the reply. 

“Nothing could give me greater pleasure than to 
have you for my sister in reality, dear Blanche,” said 
Amber, affectionately. ‘I know that Jasper loves 
me, and I esteem him highly, but I have uo heart to 
give him. My’ pulse does not throb quicker at his 
coming, nor my heart sink at his going. I fear I 
should be wronging his affection if I should marry 
him without returning it?” 

“And can it be possible that you love Sir Ralph 
yet ?” questioned Blanche. 

Amber could not answer the question, even to 
Blanche, but her scarlet-stained cheeks and drooping 
eyelids answered for her far better than words could 
have done. 

An evil expression passed over the countenance of 
Blanche, and brooded for a moment in her blue eyes, 
but it had gone when she said softly : 

“ Dear Amber, I feel for you with a sister’s affec- 
tion. And at the same tinte I feel deeply for my poor 
brother. You have given him an aim in life—have 
ennobled him—and I cannot bear to have you leave 
your work undone. If you were to reject him utterly, 
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you would wreck his life and embitter my own ex- 
istence. Even Sir Ralph is anxious to have you marry 
Jasper !” 

Amber's lip quivered, but she did not venture to 
reply. 

. If I were to make such a promise, Blanche,” said 
Amber, “ Jasper should be the first to hear it from my 
lips. But I am not prepared to-decide yet.” 

Blanche’s eyes sparkled, Amber had not then de- 
sided to refuse her brother! 

A little silence fell between the two girls, during 
which they sat with clasped hands, but with widely 
different thoughts. 

Amber was the first to y owe 

“ What does Sir Ralph think of me, Blanche?” she 
asked, timidly. 

a] _ rather not tell you,” réplied Dikughe, hesi- 
tatingly. hy 

Amber's features were couvulged with a look of pain 
as she questioned : sae 

“Why not? It will be a consdlétion to me to 
know what he thinks of me. Tell ni®frankly, dear 
sister !” 7 

Thus appealed to, Blanche appearedi'to Miake a virtue 
of necessity, and said : 

“ Why call upon me to wound your'feelitigs, Amber? 
If I must teiliyou, his opinions of yo changed 
for the bét#r since you left @6urtney Hall--quritey 
the contrary! Sir me a forget-the fact’that 
your births unknown, thiat you aspired tothe 
honour of Wis hand, ahd ‘unjifst as are’ his feeling 
toward you, I have fel myself quite powerless to” 
change them!” 

“ And yOmeire really engaged to marry him ?” said 
Amber. » § 

“T am,” Was the pitilées and false reply of Blanche. 
“ Sir Ralph has preydiled upon me to become his wife 
very soon, but L wuld have preferred to keep the 
matter from you;* at least for the present. 
You do not blathe me for accepting him ?” 

“ Blame you 2” cried Amber. “Never! You were 
so blessed as'to win his love; and why should you not 
be his wife? Iknow you mustlovehim. And, dear 
Blanche, I know of no one so well fitted to make him 
happy as you are!” 

She pressed a pure, unselfish kiss wpon Blaadhe’y | 
face, and looked up at her with a bright smile. 

“ And now,” she continued, “ let me speak of the 
business that bronght me here. You have confidence 
in my truth, dear Blanche, and will not hesitate in 
avowing it, Ihave been vainly trying to séoure 
another situation as governess, but have failed, 
because I had no references. May I refer to you?” 

“ You may, indeed!” declared Blanche. “But why 
teach? Jasper would like to hasten his miarriage 
with you, and shield you from all cares.” 

“Bat my mind isin too much confusion to decide 
ab present,” returned Amber. “ Besides, when Jasper 
hears of my persecutions, he may not believe meas 
you do, and may wish to withdraw liis suit.” 

lanche: smiled strangely. 

“ Your word would outweigh all that might be said 
with Jasper,” dhe said. “ Still, if. you feel desirous of 
teaching a little longer, you may freely refer all en 
quirers to me. I shall do your merits justice!” 

Amber thanked her warmly, while Blanche’s mind 
reverted to Sir Ralph’s desireto search for her, and 
she resolved that she must prevent his seeing lis 
adopted sister, at whatever cost to herself. 

“ But, Amber, while Jasperand I would believe you 
implicitly,” she said, “others would not. The world 
is apt to judge harshly, and Lady Moreland’s word 
would have more weight than yours. The best plan 
for you would be to take a new name—+~” 

“Take a new name ?” repeated Amber, in astdnish- 
ment. 

“Yes. It hasgrieved Sir Ralph,’ more than’all the 
rest, that his family name should be borne by you and 
brought into publicity. Itis not yours, you know, 
dear—in fact, you have no righttoit. Discard for 
ever the name of Amber Courtney, say to no one that 
you lived with Lady Moreland, and you will have zo 
trouble in getting on.” 

‘* And Sir Ralph objects to my retaining his family 
name,” said Amber, mournfully—“the name poor 
papa bestowed upon me?” 

“It is only because of his prejadice against:-you,” 
said Blanche, swectly. “But you need not care’for 
that. If you prefer to keep it, I advise you to doso, 
in spite of his: wishes!” 

“No, I shall drop it,” declared Amber, her‘swedt 
face paling. “I have no right to the name, as you 
say, and it must not be put at the mercy of Blair 
Moreland. What uame shall I adopt ?” 

Blanche was about to suggest some plebeian name, 
but a glance at the patrician beauty of the girl caused 
her to change her mind, 

“Why not call yourself Miss Vale ?” she said, after 
a few minutes thought. “It's a plain, quiet name, 
and very respectable. And what shall be your first 


“T shall not change that,” said Amber, “ but I will 
accept the name you have bestowed upon me. I 
cannot very well drop the nameof Amber,” she added, 
“ since my clothing is marked, and the change would 
involve a great deal of expense.” 

Blanche felt a thrill of triumph in having so readily 
induced Amber to drop the name of Courtney, and she 


thought : FAB. 
“ Sir Ralph Will r find her under the name of 
Vale! She is tod utiful to be seen by him— 


especially as his fedhifigs@resbeginning to soften to 
her. Oh, if she-would oalfmarry Jasper! Or ifshe 
weére but dead !” " ‘ 


None of these théughitg*could! beltead in her fair 


countenance, howevel, manner was full of 








“Dear Amber,” use, in her 
softest tones; e it would 
give me to and have 
= often with nie; but'ae Sir bride, 

must conform to his Tcannot 


wife,” she added, “I ; 
; cares ane 






Amber, and am your friend and diiferi: Confidelin 
me always and Write to me plans and 


ness, and she clung to her false friend with a heart 
full of love. 

After a longer conversation, Amber lifted her head, 
saying : 

“By the way, dear Blanche, I was. going to ask 
you-a question and came near forgetting it. When I 
left’ Courtney Hall, you promised to send me my 
books and olothing, if you could, very soon. Jasper,: 
of course; informed you of my whereabouts, but you 
never sent the things. Would not Sir Ralph permit 
you to doso?” ’ 

Blanche hesitated a moment before replying. 

The trath was Jasper had not informed her of 
Amber’s whereabouts, and if he had done so she 
would not have sent the girl’s possessions: te her, 
since, in order to do so, she would kave been obliged 
— inform Sir Ralph of her intentions and.of Amber’s 


“T see!” daid Amber, mistaking the cause of 
Blanche’s hesitation. “You need not explain the 
fact, dear Blanche. Of course, Sir Ralph did not 
care te retain my things for themselves, but because 
he did not like the way im which I left the Hall. 
Are my‘rooms just as I left them?” 

“Exactly. No one has occupied them sinee; your 
clothes hang in their 
corner, and your books are on their han shelves 
just as you left them. Even your little retaing 
its:dld position in the bay window of the library!” 

“Oh, my dear, dear old home!” sighed, Amber. 
“You can’t imagine, Blanche, how. L long to behold 
it again! My rooms, as papa arranged them, the dear 
old library, the porches where papa and I. used to sit 
and read and dream away the lovely summer 
days, the kiosk on the lawn—Ralph’s kiosk, as we used 
to call it—with its books and other charms, the park, 
the flower-garden—oh! it makes my heart ache to re- 
member them all! 1 used to all these things 
after being tired with a day's teaching, and) I.don’t 
know whether the recollection gave me more pain or 

ure!” 

Amber spoke in a dreamy tone, evidently pictur- 
ing in het own mind the scenes of which she spoke. 

“Tt seems a long while ago that I lived at. the 
Hall!” she continued. “And yet it’s only a year, 
Blanche! It has been a year of discipline to me, 
though, and has seemed as long as all the rest. of my 
life! .I wonder if I shall ever be so happy and’ care- 
free again!” 

“Oh, yes,” said Blanche, soothingly. ‘‘ Jasper will 
make you as happy as you were at the Hall, £ don’t 
doubt !” P 

“TI never can be so happy again, Blanche, for I 
cap never have papa,again. I can never be entirely 
happy without him. His terrible death, it sometimes 


differently. Jasper is a you 
ow, ee gare To tere Would 
regard you a vory different feeling, were | 
seauvtal $3 ap brother. Besides;‘as my sidierin-lew'| 
‘you would be connected with the baronet.”” 
ber remaining silent, Blanche con’ 
wihee tantil yon maura tener as I 
vdo, start will you 
- 4 
ut Why should Ralph dislike visit you, 
> tn he spoke so kindly of ‘me to Lady 
d that blind the world, to onths 
of !” @édlared Blanche. “ He! ot wish ‘to 
have talkisg over his affairs,. Bat I love yéu, 


your guitar rests in its | g22¢, 


By the way, Blanche,” she added, “tell me wi, 
become of uy maid Bessie.” me What bas 

“She is married. She left the Hall soon after yoy 
went away, and was married only a few weeks ,j = 
her return to her home.” ” 


After a little further talk of her old home 4, 
former friends, Amber said : nd 

= long I am staying, dear Blanch! | Want to 
ee . George.” F 

Bla alarmed. 

“ Don't, ber!” she interrupted. “ Why expose 


yourself towoldness and insult? Mrs. Georze shares 
Sir Ralph's fe@lings against you, and her old love fo, 
you his long Sites vanished !” P 
,_,* Hr old Jove for me gone!” said the girl, with , 
‘white fice. “Ob, Blanche, I have thea no earth), 
friend but yout They have all—all—turned agains, 
me 


“All r and me,” whispered Blanche, 

“Then I not see her,” said Amber. "J ¢oy); 
not beard look upon her altered face, nor bear ho: 
towes: of coldness. But why should dear Mrs. Georg, 
os totter abn: 

‘. es you ing, and though I 
thkboured boats to eonvines her of her inguitin i 
ipersists’in that belief {” 

Ambéfacoepted the'statemi@it as true. How coulj 


}she beliéve that one soPovely as Blanche could speak 
is paloslae She kitew verf little of ‘the world, notwith- 


nditi® her harsh experiences. 

‘T had a ‘nice visit with you, dear Blanche.” 
‘she said, “ and now I will@o back'to my hotel. You 
have my additess—et least Ttold you where I am stop- 
ping. Conte anid sé me og cat. Thal write to 
you often and tél] You what I am doing, and simi) 
ae if Tises‘a chanes of employiiient.” 


Nie: retarted Blanche. “Have you 
plenty oy 
“ hy ‘wad more,” ssid Aimber, with 


ging Off Tieréad thouglits. “It’s all of my 


" art dear ; 
x arew, the dovely head 6f *herivisitor upét. 2 Over” of friends,” she added, “ while my 
her own bettiny tend kissed ber dtiegitondes md your friendship 
néés. «i is left tome! But I must go—” 


| -66F Amber had been, Wflate, little used to tender- 


“T will accompany you to the door,” said Blanche, 
hastily, with a sudden fear lest Amber might meet 
the baronet. 

She arose, and shaking out her skirts coquettishls, 
gave a few touches to Amber's bonnet, with a smile 
of assumed fondness, and then led the way down- 
stairs. 

They were crossing the wide corridor to the en- 
trance, when the library do0r opened, and Sir Ralph 
Courtney made his appearance. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
What man so wise, what earthly wit so rare, 
As to descry the crafty cunning train, 
By which deceit deth mask in visor fair, 

And cast her colouts dyed deep in grain, . 

To seem like truth, whose shape she well can feigu, 
And fit gestures to her purpose frame, 

The guiltless Hian with guile to entertain. 

Spencer's Fairy Queen. 

As Blanche beheld Sif Ralph enter the corridor, she 
became deadly pale and faint, and fora moment feared 
‘that all her schemes iad come to nouglit, and that her 
deceit and villany were about to be detected Ste 
turned towards Amber to hasten her departure, but 
the maiden was looking at Sir Ralpb with a wrap! 
, and did not notice her gesture. 

“Isit you, Blanche?” asked Sir Ralph, pleasantly, 
as he advanced towards her. ‘I have some new pi- 
tures to show you-—” . 

He paused, catching sight of Amber's radiant face, 
and then came forward with an expression of mingled 
admiration and surprise. . 

“Perhaps your young friend might like to look st 
the pictures too!” be suggésted. , 

Blanche nearly fainted at this suggestion, sud 
Sir Ralph caught her, askitig the cause of her sui- 
den illness. > 

“It's nothing,” she stammered, leaning heavily 
upon him, and mentally anathematising Aniber re 
not improving the opportunity of departure. “I {ee 
better now.” +i 

Sir Ralph withdrew his supporting arm and tar 
towards Amber, who was regarding thé scene with * 
fascinated gaze. ai 

Blanche saw that thé baronét expected an intro c 
tion to her visitor, and that he had no suspicion of 
identity. a 

“How could he have any suspicion?” she rapily 
thought. “He saw Amber but a brief time 10 | 
years, and when he did her eyes were swollen 
weeping, on account of Sir Jolin’s absence aud ; 
her voice husky and’trembling, and sho was bom 
andshy. He cannot possibly suspect the truth, 
she is foolish enough to betray herself! jute 

This reflection gave her courage and resolult 








name?” 





seems to me, has thrown @ blight over all-my life! 





She saw Amber paling and flashing under the earnest 
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tful gaze of the baronet, and she came to 


e _ determined to put an end to the scene as 


F sible. 
ni yale,” she said, quietly, yet in a tone that 


; to restore Amber's self- on, “allow 
pm: gi you acquainted with my best friend, Sir 
bd 
yt acknowledged the introduction by 
taking the hand of the visitor, and expressing his 
t making her acquaintance. 

Bttaber did not dare trust her voice to speak. 
While the baronet retained her hand in his warm 
he did not fail to note her clear cheeks, her pure 


ora tonebend, her splendid eyes, and glowing beauty, 


wide 


ith keen appreciation. . 
= phe cas that he did not recognize her, she 


her self-possession completely. 
aap tog linquished her hand, 


‘al 
Then at length Sir Ralph 
be turned to Blanche, and said: \ 

“My dear cousin, I like you to invite your young 
friends here, and make the house cheerful. Can’t you 
persuade Miss Vale to spend the day with us?” 
Blanche grew white with anger, and did not reply. 
The title by which the baronet addressed her galled 
her to the quick, but she saw that Amber was too pre- 
occupied to notice it. , 

As he called her cousin it did not look much as if 
he hoped to call her wife. i : 

Sir Ralph saw that something was amiss with 
Blanche, but not having, a clue to her actions, he could 
not guess what it was. He therefore turned again to 
Amber, saying : ‘ 

“Shall I not have the pleasure of showing you and 
Blanche my new pictures, Miss Vale? Nay, I will 
take no denial,” he added, with a smile, as he saw 
her irresolution. “ Allow me to conduct you to the 
library !” 

He drew one of her arms within his, and tendered 
his other arm to Blanche, who accepted it, doing her 
best to conceal her anger. 

Amber blamed herself severely in her own mind 
for remaining, yet she could not summon sufficient 
resolution to depart instantly—there was such a subtle 
pleasure in being near the object of her love, in hear- 
ing his voice, and receiving his attentions, while ho 
was all unaware of her identity. 

They entered the library,a long and lofty apart- 
ment, with oaken book-shelves ranged on its sides, 
and a bay window at the end opening into a con- 
servatory, from which came sweet odours, perfuming 
the chamber. 

Ona mahogany table in the centre of the library 
lay a pile of carelessly-strewn engravings, from, which 
it was evident the baronet had just arisen. 

“T was looking over my pictures,” he said, “ when 
I heard your step on the stairs, Blanche. I know you 
will both enjoy seeing them.” 

Blanche’s countenance was as serene as ever as he 
looked into it, but somehow he felt a strange. dissatis- 
faction with her. 

He seated them on each side of him at the table, 
and displayed the engravings with’ all the love of an 
amateurartist. Blanche affected to be in raptures 
over their exquisite colourings and designs, while 
Amber, who gave her opinions but timidly, spoke 
more of the spirit of the pictures and their hidden 
meanings. She showed quiet good sense in her ob- 
servations, and the baronet, unconsciously contrasted 
her remarks with those of Blanche, and gave her 
credit for the greater depth of character. 

But Amber's thoughts were not confined to the pic- 
tures as she sat there, 

The moment seemed Hlysium after all her trials 
and griefs. It seemed so. strange that'she should be 
sitting side by side with Sir Ralph Courtney, treated 
by him in the most deferential. manner, and yet, that 
he should not know that she was Amber Courtney! 
She feared that she should betray herself by a word 
or look, and her constant guardedness gave a faint 
flush to her cheeks and a timidity, to,her manner that 
Were inexpressibly alarming, 

_Blanche watched her furtively and with an intense 
— of feeling. 
_ When the engravings had £y - 
cently, Sir Ralph tre been examined suffi 
f And now, Miss Vale, allow me, to show you my | 
*vourite retreat when Iam tired of books and the 
world. Blanche has visited it often !” a 
4 He led the way to the conservatory, throwing open 
he long wide window that opened into it, and the 
found themselves in a wilderness of blossoms and 
megane 
rees, laden with orange blossoms and the ripe and 
ae some of it exquisitely Veultionads shed 
ae ead —™ tropical flowers of unequalled 
elicate vines trailed against,the sides of the 
eocertcnh aren nag glossy leaves tiny fire- 
w § . , 
dewy settled ere but fairy chalices filled with 


Amber to herself, but in this.she did not succeed. 





But the gem in this floral setting was am oval mar- 


ble tank in the centre of this chamber, of sweets, its 
top, even with the floor. It was filled with water 
that was kept fresh by means of concealed pipes. 
Upon this transparent water floated gorgeous water- 
lilies, victoria regias, of snowy purity, maize-coloured 
flowers, and rose-hued ones that looked too lovely to 
be real, and broad flat green leaves that contrasted 
beautifully with the blossoms. 

ye! familiar this beautiful scene looked to Amber ! 

y the side of the mimic pond was an arm-chair 
made of twisted grape vines, that looked quite in 
harmony with its surroundings, and in this seat Sir 
Ralph plgced Amber, much to the inward annoyance 
of Blanche. 

“T cannot praise it,” said Amber, breathing in the 
beauty and fragrance of the scene with a -joyful heart 
and radiant countenance. “I can only feel its 
beauty !” 

“That is the finest compliment this room has ever 
had,” exclaimed Sir Ralph, witha pleased smile. “I 
am glad you likeit! What do yon think, Miss Vale, 
of my vandal cousin here, who wishes me to have a 
fountain erected in the centre of the pond?” 

Amber declared that it would spoil it, and the 
baronet laughed, as he said: 

‘* Your taste is like mine, Miss Vale. I can see that 
you and I should be friends.” 

“Did you design this lovely pond yourself?” asked 
Amber, scarcely conscious of what she was saying, yet 
desirous of diverting the conversation. 

“No, I did not. That honour belongs to an adopted 
sister of mine. She originated the idea, and my 
father, who idolised her, carried out her design. This 
was a favourite retreat of hers when in town, I un- 
derstand, as it is now mine!” 

Amber bent over the water, pretending to gaze at 
its white pebbly bottom, but in reality to hide her 
blushes and confusion on hearing herself thus men- 
tioned. 

Sir Ralph turned to pluck some oranges from the 
trees that bordered the tank, and threw a golden 
shower of them into her lap, while Blanche shot a 
dangerous glance at her rival from under her golden 
lashes—a glance that Amber was too absorbed to 
notice. : 

As the baronet procecded among his choicest 
flowers to cull a bouquet, Blanche approached her 
visitor, and whispered softly : 

“Had you not better hasten your departure, dear? 
If he should discover who you are, there would be a 
terrible scene!” 

The colour fled from Amber's cheeks, and she was 
about to arise, when Sir Ralph returned to her with 
a couple of bouquets, one of which he tendered to 
Amber, and the other he gave to Blanche. 

The latter did not fail to note with sudden jealousy 
that her own was composed of beautiful but scentless 
camelias, while Amber’s was a mibgling of pink rose- 
buds and green leaves. 

' “Thank you,” said Amber, gracefully accepting 
the bouquet. “I am much obliged to yon for your 
kindness, Sir Ralph, and shall remember with much 
pleasure my morning here.” 

“Oh, do not think of going yet!” observed Sir 
Ralph, pleasantly. “You have seen none of my 
plants, aud I have some very rare ones that may in- 
terest you. Allow me to show them to you.” 

Amber yielded to. this invitation, and the young 
baronet proceeded to exhibit his plants, expatiating 
on their beauties. at considerable length, in order, as 
Blanche thought, to protract the stay of the visitor. 

Blanche was by. no means silent or sullen, She 
took a lively share in the conversation, and endea- 
voured to divert the attention of Sir Ralph from 


The baronet treated her with the, respect and 
esteem he would have given a favourite sister, but he. 
made'no display of affection as she desired, and con-’ 
tinued to treat Amber with the attention due to a 
favourite guest. 

While matters were in, this_state,a rap was heard at 
the door leading to the library, and Mrs. George 
made her appearance. 

At the first glance at her, Amber, fearing recogni- 
tion after all Blanche had told her, stepped behind a 
wide-spreading orange tree, and bent over some 
flowers with ill-concealed agitation, 

Sir Ralph-had not recognized her, but he had seen 
her but few times in many years, and, considering tle 
change in her appearance, the fact was. not unna- 
tural. 

Blanche, too, had not recognized her, she remem- 
bered, yet she shrank from encountering the keen 
eyes of Mrs, George, who had-once loved her so 
tenderly. ' 

Ah,! if Amber had but known that Mrs. George 
loved her as fervently. as ever! 

Added 'to Amber’s fear of encountering the changed 
looks of the housekeeper, should she be recognized by 
her, was a feeling that she was enjoying the baronet’s 


identity made known to him he would regar? her 
with aversion. : 

“Am J intruding ?” asked Mrs, George, entering 
the conservatory... “I found the doors all open, and 
ventured to enter, as I wished to see Miss Longley. 
I did not know Sir Ralph was at hone——” 

“Make no excuses, Mrs, George,” said the baronet. 
“Miss Longley is here.” 

““The dresses you ordered, Miss Longley,” said the 
housekeeper, turning to Blanche, “have come. The 
young man bas been waiting with. them some time. 
I looked for you in your rooms and elsewhere, at last 
thinking of this place.” 

“ Please ask him to wait,” responded Blanche. ‘I 
have company now.” 

“He desired me to say that as he had waited so 
long, he begged not to be detained further, as he has 
other places to visit. It will take but a few minutes 
to look over his package,” 

Mrs. George strove to catch a glimpse of theslender 
figure half-concealed by the orange tree, and of the 
face that was studiously hidden, and then with a bow 
to the baronet, and another to Blanche, she withdrew. 

Miss Longley hesitated a moment, and then re- 
marked : 

“T may as well see the person a moment, if you 
will be kind enough to excise me, Miss Vale. I shall 
be gone but a moment.” 

She withdrew, and Amber and Ralph were alone. 

“You were not at Blanche’s party ?” said the baro- 
net, after a brief silence. 

“No,” responded Amber, with some embarrassment. 
“T had not that pleasure.” 

“Thope you will visit her often,” said Sir Ralph, 
pleasantly. “I like to have the music of young 
voices through the house. I am young myself, 
although I often feel old, and I share in the pleasures 
of young people.” 

Amber looked up timidly into the grave and 
thoughtful countenance of the baronet, and wondered 
at his last statement. 

“YT have surprised you,” he said, divining her 
thoughts. “If I have a stern-looking face, Miss 
Vale, it is as much on account of a terrible grief that 
has desolated my life as on account of study. It is 
but little more than a year since I lost my father, the 
best and noblest of men, in a manuer that added ten- 
fold to the shock of his death !” 

Amber was unable to repress a sob of grief at this 
reference to her beloved benefactor, and her eyes 
filled with tears. 

“Thanks for your sympathy, Miss Vale,” said the 
baronet, pressing her hand gratefully. ‘“ You haye 
known what it is to lose a friend ?” 

“ Yes,” said Amber, her tones trembling with 
emotion. “I, too, have lost my best friend—my 
father !” 

Sir Ralph again pressed her hand, but this time in 
silence. 

He saw that his words had called up in the girl's 
soul a terrible grief, and in order to divert her mind 
from dwelling upon it, he soon began to talk upon a 
subject totally different, and the girl speedily recovered 
her equanimity. 

The tears had hardly disappeared from Amber's eyes 
and the smile had ‘hardly returued to her lips, when 
Blanche returned. 

“Talking still about the flowers?” she asked, 
lightly, and with a quick glance from one to tle other 
of the young couple. 

“Yes, with some variations,” responded the baronet. 
‘Were you suited: with your dresses, Blanche ?” 

“Ob, yes, thank you. ‘They were very handsome, 
and I bought’ tivo.’ One isa lovely grey; your favourite 
colour, Ralph. I bought it to please you.” And she 
pmiled archly. 

“Thank you for the complitient,” said Ralph 
gravely, while Amber blushed, remembering. that 
her .own dress was grey, and consequently of his 
faxourite colour... « 

“ Tt,is nearly luncheon time, my dear,” remarked. 
Blannbe, addressing Amber. ‘Lay off your bonnet 
and shawl and spend the day, won’t you?” 

Her .words,..as the speaker intended, reminded 
Amber that it was time for-her to go. : 

Declining the invitation, she moved towards the 
library, followed by her companions, Sir Ralph ex- 
pressing .his regret that her visif must, be so short, 
and hoping that he should 'see her and Blanche often 
together. 

“ You are very kind,” Amber said, quietly, as she 
paused atthe door. “Good-by, dear Blanche, Good- 
morning, Sir Ralph!” 

She kissed her pretended friend fondly, extended 
her hand to the baronet, and then left the house, pro- 
ceeding to her hotel. 

She carried with her the embalmed memory of that 
blessed morning—a# memory that would be ever fresh 
jand living. 

“He did not suspect that I am_ the despised 





hospitality under false colours, and that were her 


, Amber,” thought the maiden, as she entered her room 
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at thé hotel, her thoughts in a tumult of joy. ‘‘ He 
has pressed my hand, spoken to me kindly, just as I 
used to foolishly dream he would do when I was at 
Courtney Hall, and dear papa was alive. He has given 
mea bunch of rosebuds without even imagining that 
he was giving them to the girl he rejected and to whom 
he spoke so cruelly only a year ago. But this meet- 
ing completely obliterates that last terrible interview. 
I shall remember this morning while I live! How 
noble he looked! How grand he is! How he 
grieves for papa! Blanche ought to be perfectly 
happy in Ralph’s love!” ‘ 

She sat down, her flowers in her hand, with a 
wildly throbbing heart, with pulses bounding, and a 
strange sensation of happiness pervading her being. 

Meanwhile, Sir Ralph returned to his conserva- 
tory, leaving Blanche in the corridor, and seated 
himself in the grape-vine chair, where Amber had 
rested by the side of the cool tank, and thought : 

“What a lovely girl Miss Vale is! I have never 
seen a lady who interested me as she does! Once or 
twice her sweet voice seemed to me to have a familiar 
tone, and once or twice I thought I had somewhere 
encountered the gaze of her splendid eyes before; but 
that must have been my fancy, for if I had ever 
seen her I could not have foigotten her. I must 
ask Blanche about her. I must get acquainted with 
her !” 

He leaned his head on his hand, and gave himself 
up to pleasant musings. 

“What a fool I was!” muttered Blanche, as she 
hurried up to her boudoir. “Why didn’t I tell Sir 
Ralph that Amber was my seamstress? She wouldn't 
have contradicted me. Still, her air and manner would 
have contradicted the story, even if her dress or tongue 
did not! I had almost secured him, and she must 
come in with her witch-face and draw him from me ! 
I could see how her beauty bewildered him, so that he 
offered,her the best bouquet—the one meaning love— 
giving me these meaningless flowers!” And she 
threw her camelias upon the floor and flung herself 
upon her Jounge. “ Ob, I hate her! I hate her! Her 
coming here to see me was only an artful pretence to 
exhibit herself to him! I gave her opportunities 
enough to go, but she would stay. But Sir Ralph 
shall never see her again—never! never! I must 
devote myself to the task of making -him forget that 
he has seen her. I wonder what he'd say if he knew 
who she really is? I must not only prevent his 
thinking of her, but remove her from my path so com- 
pletely that he can never find her if he should search 
for her !” 

Her face was thoroughly evil in its expression. 

She lay a little while on her couch until the storm 
of her passion had spent its force, and then, witha 
determined expression on her fair face, she arose and 
wrote a note to Jasper, urging his immediate pre- 
sence, as she had very important news to communi- 
cate to him. 

She then summoned her maid. 

“ Loson,” she said, when that prim individual had 
made her appearance, “you know where my brother 
is stopping? I wish you to go to him immediately 
and give him this note. If he is not in his chambers, 
leave the note so that he will get it as soon as pos- 
sible. Take a cab, and hasten !” 

She tossed her a couple of half-crowns, and Loson 
departed with the note without any delay. 

“We'll see now who will win!” then muttered 
Blanche, her blue eyes gleaming. ‘I'll risk everything 
rather than be triumphed over by that nameless 
Amber Courtney! If there is to be a contest between 
us, I shall use any weapons that will make me con- 
queror!” 

(To be continued.) 


Tue expense of Abd-el-Kader’s four days’ visit to 
England, defrayed by the Foreign Ministry of France, 
was 12,000 francs (£480), and he costs the Govern- 
ment, who guest he is, £20 aday. His pension is 
£6,000, a sum for which an Arab sheik may well be 
gratified, and toady his ruler. 

Frencn Honesty.—M. Legouve, of the French 
Academy, tells this story of his body-servant in Paris: 
“Some years ago he let it be known to his baker that 
he wanted a body-servant. He received fifty applica- 
tions a day, none of which suited. One morning, 
while hard at work in his study (it was about five 
o'clock, in the winter), somebody knocked at the door. 
He openedit. ‘Iam told that you want a confidential 
servant, sir.’ ‘Yes, and you think you are the one I 
want; you have first-rate recommendations, and lived, 
I dare say, ten years in your last place.’ ‘No, sir; I 
am just out of gaol.’ You may imagine the astonish- 
ment of Legouve. ‘Just out of gaol?’ ‘Yes, sir; I 
loved a woman who required money. She pressed me 
every day to give her more money. I gave her all I 
earned honestly—’twas not enough. I thieved to 
gratify her covetousness. I was arrested, tried, con- 
victed, and sent to the penitentiary (for three years, 


which expired last Saturday.’ ‘Do you think that a 
recommendation to a place of confidential servaut ?’ 
*Yes, sir. A man who loses his character in an hour 
of folly will be on his guard against temptation. and 
will strive to regain his reputation.. Besides, I know 
that at heart Iam an honest man.”” There was in 
the fellow’s tone such an honest accent that Legouve 
took him at once, and has never since repented it. The 
released convict has now the keys of the house, pays 
ail the bills, and does all the marketing. M. Legouve 
says his household expenses are thirty-three per cent. 
less than they were before. 


AN EVIL DEED. 


CHAPTER L 
THE PHOTOGRAPH. 


We had come to Newport to spend the summer. 
Thé season was at its height, and gaicty reigned su- 
preme. 

Amongst the numerous fair women congregated 
there was one who stood pre-eminent in beauty and 
accomplishments. 

Annie Elton was the recognized belle, and irresisti- 
bly I felt my heart drawn towards her. 

It was not so much that she was beautiful—that was 
her smallest charm in my eyes—it was her winning 
ways, her artlessness, and the heavenly innocence and 
purity of her character, that seemed to shed a halo all 
around her, 

In the first week of our intercourse I felt that TI 
loved her—madly, passionately, with the first passion 
of my manhood. And, oh! what madness there wasin 
the thought that I must turn away from this glimpse 
of heaven, and shut my heart against the first ray of 
sunshine that had ever gleamed upon my lonely life. 
For I was already married—the husband of a woman 
old enough to be my mother. 

I had been weak in ‘my hour of trial. Toil never 
ceasing, never rewarded, hope long deferred, had made 
me desperate Of my resources, and in my despair I had 
sold myself for gold! 

In our old legends we read how men have bartered 
their souls to the Fiend to gainthe object of their 
wishes. The Fiend is but our evil passions—envy, 
avarice, ambition—and men sell themselves as freely 
now as in the olden time. ; 

My sad history may inculcate a useful lesson for 
the unhappy ones who struggle in their narrow, 
darkened paths. It is for that 1 write it. Give heed 
to it. 

I was a poor artist, unknown to fame, toiling at 
a tread-mill existence that was grinding both body 
and soul into the dust. 

My pictures were never noticed at the exhibitions, 
whilst others, possessing not half their merits, were 
lauded to the skies. The natural consequence followed ; 
I grew moody and misanthropic, discontented with 
the world and myself. 

Fame’s golden doors were closed against me, and I 
was obliged to eke out a precarious existence by the 
merest drudgery. 

I no longer sent pictures to the exhibitions. 

T should have starved at that, and at twenty one’s 
hold on life is strong. 

My principal occupation was colouring photographs. 
Ihad acquired quite a skill in this work, and bya 
few slight touches of the brush could transform a very 
common face into a beauty. 

It is true I sometimes destroyed the likeness, but 
what of that ? 

The vanity of the originals was flattered, and they 
could see the likeness, if their friends could not. 

The saloon in which I was employed became quite 
popular, and my employer, a shrewd speculator, was 
pleased to compliment me on my performances, but 
he never raised my salary. 

One day he brought me a photograph to colour 
which [ thought positively hideous. He smiled as 
he placed it in my hands, 

“ There is a chance for your skill,” he said; “ you 
must make that face look lovely.” 

“ Impossible!” I exclaimed, as I tossed it aside in 

st. 

“Ob, but you must,” he went on tosay. “I don’t 
often get such a customer as that, and you must do 
your best to Please her. She is*uncommonly rich.” 

“Indeed!” I answered, carelessly, busy at my 
colouring. 

“Oh, yes—Miss Golden—a spinster of an uncertain 
age; no chicken, as you can see by her picture; lives 
on Murray Hill, among all the big ones. She hasa 
splendid house, magnificently furnished, and lives all 
alone in it with her servants, for she has not a relative 
alive. They have all died off and left her their 
money.” 

“Has she any mirrors in her house ?” I asked. 

“Why?” he demanded, astonished at my question. 


, 





“Because she is an eld woman, and has probably 
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pepe Ps portion ‘of female vanity, and if | 
atter this ‘portrait, she may not feel comp}; 
efter al.” mplimened, 

““My young friend,” returned the pho F 
with conscious superiority, “ when you bare wet 
little longer in the world, you will have discovered th r 
old women have as much vanity as young ones— ™ 
haps more. Now just you touch that picture up oa 
your best skill—matke it as handsome as Venus, if yp 
can, and if she is not pleased with it, I'll make % 
present of a new hat.” 

So saying, he left me in my little studio 
I took up the picture and examined it. 

He was right in one respect—there was vanity ip 
every feature. 

The poor woman had tortured her face into what 
she considered a becoming look, increasing wrinkles 
producing angles, creating cavities, until the effec: 
was, as I said before, hideous! : 

I remembered a story that I had read somewhero— 
so long since that I have forgotten when—that g 
painter was given a picture of Medusa, the many- 
headed fury, and he was told that in each of thoss 
frightful heads there was one perfect feature, and had 
he the skill to seize and fix those features upon can- 
vas, the result would be a female head of surpassing 
loveliness. 

He was worthy of the task, studied hard, and suc 
ceeded. 

Perhaps. it was but an, allegory illustrating that 
some good can always be found in evil. 

However it suggested to me an idea. Ona scrap 
of paper, the photographist, as was usual, had giveu 
me the colour of the hair andeyes. Why not imagine 
what that face might have been twenty years ago—it 
had never been lovely—that fact was as plain as the 
face—and soften down the harsh lines, and restore the 
fullness of the sunken cheeks, and give lustre to the 
faded eyes? 

The thought pleased me. I worked well, and it 
was soon finished. I mixed it with half a dozen others 
to puzzle the photographist when he came for it. 

“ Have you finished Miss Golden ?” he asked, when 
he came in. 

“ T have—you will find it among that lot there.” 

I smiled to myself as I saw him take up the cards. 
I was positive he would not recognize it. To my 
great surprise, he singled it out at once, without s 
moment's hesitation. 

“Capital!” he cried; “ you have outdone yourself 
thistime. If that don’t please the old lady, then take 
my head for a foot-ball. She will order two or three 
dozen, have one framed in every room, and give the 
rest to her female friends, and all the homely ones 
will come here to have their pictures taken. My dear 
Lawrence, you'll make a reputation at this sort o 
thing yet, see if you don't,” 

And with this patronizing remark, which galled ms 
excessively, he bustled away. 

And I was at the beck and nod of this man. |, 
with the gift of genius, compelled to become the 
drudge of a soulless speculator. 

I went home that night to my miserable lodging in 
a wretched frame of mind. 

The knowledge that mine was not an isolated case, 
that there were others equally unfortunate in the great 
city, was no consolation. I lacked the philosophy of 
the Persian poet who would not repine when he 
no shoes to wear, because he saw a man without feet. 


alone, 


CHAPTER IL 
YIELDING TO TEMPTATION. 


Tue photograpbist was right—Miss Golden ws 
highly elated with her picture. She not only ordered 
a large number of impressions from the negative, 
but sat for others, in various attitudes, all of which bad 
to be coloured. 

The photographist casually spoke of me, and het 
curiosity became excited to see the “ wonderful young 
artist,” for so I had been designated by my employer, 
in his usual patronizing style. So he introduced bet 
into my little studio. 

She was a woman of about forty-five years of 9g 
with, a hard, angular face totally devoid of besuty, 
her hair a red that no ingenuity could torture into 
auburn, her eyes a watery grey, her complexion sallow. 
Yet there was a look of dignity and good-breeding 0 
her coarse features. 


She was ar aor dressed—a little too gaudily, ! 


thought—and looked like a lady. : 

She spoke to me, and the moment she did 80, I 
discovered that she, like the Medusa heads, bad # 
least one redeeming quality—her voice was periect 
music. : 

She chatted quite a while with me, praised 2 
skill in a quiet, delicate manner, and ended by making 
me a proposal that I- should paint her portrait, for 
which, she said, she was willing to pay me oue bur 
dred pounds. 
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ve of my art revived within 4 at - 
i accepted her proposal with joy. My 
een pf, oot ay annoyed when I informed 
rd ot he would have to dispense with my services, 

e there was no help for it, he probably consoled 

hes with the reflection that he could get some 

pr who would answer the purpose just as well a 

eaper. 

grea don oped the times and hours for the sittings, 

~ the portrait was commenced. ¢ 

Becoming better acquainted, I discovered that she 

ssessed a liberal education and a well-balanced 

Pind. Her conversation was particularly engaging, 

doubtless rendered so by the rich harmony of her 

yen subject she was strangely blind—she could 

not realize her plainness, but, on the contrary, thought 
+her face particularly attractive. Her vanity was her 
great and only foible. i 

She laboured under the idea that her features had a 
virituelle cast, and she draped them constantly 
with a lackadaisical expression to carry out that idea. 
She tortured her hair into corkscrew ringlets, and let 
them float in what she considered a very natural and 
Jish manner over her forehead. 

‘These little vanities made her appear ridiculous. 
Otherwise she was a sensible, well-informed woman. 
| had a strange curiosity to learn why she had never 

been married. I cautiously approached’ the subject, 
after numerous sittings bad established quite a fami- 
liarity between us, and succeeded in learning these 
facts, though my items were not collected in one day, 
but at various times by random questions, and then 
put together like the links of a chain, ; 

Jn ber youth, at that period when the female mind 
begins to throw out its téndrils to fasten to some 
object of the other sex, she was a poor dependant 
living upon ber uncle's bounty. He was a widower 
with three daughters, all of a marriageable age; she 
had supplied the place of the mother they had lost. 

A patient household drudge, she had submitted to 
petty tyranny—how galling only those who have un- 
dergone it can tell—and daily annoyances and insults 
from her cousins that would have broken a less stub- 
born heart than hers. 

Whatever she felt, no emotion was ever suffered to 
exhibit itself upon her placid features ; she possessed 
that excellent quality to suffer and make no sign—to 
bear and forbear. 

Her uncle alone appreciated her, treated her kindly, 
and sternly reprimanded his girls when he detected 
them in their overbearing insolence. 

But such was not often the case. They were 
cunning enough to conceal their petty malice frem 
him, and as their victim scorned to utter a complaint, 
be was kept in ignorance of the indignities neaped 
upon ber. 

She had no other home, and she was thankful for 
this, and would not embitter her benefactor by idle 
complainings, for her good sense told her it would be 
idle to place herself in an antagonistic position between 
a father and his children. 

So the best years of her life passed away, and no 
suitcr ever breathed a word of love to Rebecca Golden. 
That was the canker of her life. In all her dreams of 
the future—for she, like all unhappy ones, consoled 
herself with dreams—a lover had been the panacea, the 
balm that was to heal every wounded feeling, and lift 
her out of her bondage. 

A lover with a slight, genteel figure, pale face, dark 
eyes, and long, flowing black hair. He was to wear a 
Byron collar, and be very romantic—a poet, or a 
painter, of course. Rebecca would not have accepted 
a — though he had been “ worth his weight 
iy go ha 

The lover never came; but, though Rebecca was 
how past thirty-five, he was still expected and ardently 
looked for. And now Reoecca had her reward. One 
by one the daughters had married and moved away 
Po the old house, leaving her uncle to her care 

ne. 


The old lo 
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There were plenty of servants, and though she 
performed the office of housekeeper, as she had always 
done since she came inte the house a girl of fifteen, 
ber duties sere light, as she was now relieved of all 
the drudgery her cousins had inflicted on her in the 
way of sew'rg, dress-making, embroidering, &c. 

Her days were now in tranquility, as strange 
4s it Was pleasant. Her uncle was growing quite in- 
firm, and she watehed him with much solicitude. The 
thought would intrude itself upon her mind, should 
he be taken away, what would become of her ? 
ot now a strange fatality overtook the family. 

he three daughters suddenly died, all within a week 
of each other. One was drowned whilst sailing in a 
Pleasure-boat, another killed by a railroad accident, and 
the third and youngest died of afeverin her bed. And, 
equally strange, they all died childless. 

r Her uncle scarcely survived this fatal intelligence a 
nw He took to his bed, and never left it until he 
© placed in his coffin. Ho was buried beside his 





daughters, and when his will was examined, it was 
found that all of his immense property was bequeathed 
to his “affectionate niece, Rebecca Golden” No one 
disputed her claim, and she entered upon her inheri- 
tance without cavil. 

Now the lovers came, duplicated into a score. 

There were plenty of fortune-hunters ready to 
swallow even as plain a pill as Rebecca Golden, with 
her ample fortune by way of gilding. 

, But Rebecca was not to be fascinated by the dulcet 
warblings of these summer birds. 

Her beau ideal was not amongst them, and she 
knew it was her gold they sought, and not herself. 

She, still clinging to the old romance, was deter- 
mined to be loved for herself alone. 

Of course you will understand why I was made the 
recipient of this history. 

Miss Golden, after having enjoyed her fortune for 
a few years, and tasted the luxury of being rich, find- 
ing that the lover was not disposed to come, concluded 
to go and look for him. 

In other words, she commenced a search for a hus- 
band, and fortunately or unfortunately, her choice had 
fallen upon me. 

All this I learned, and it was most delicately and 
ingeniously expressed while I was painting her por- 
trait. 

At last it was finished, and greatly to her satis- 
faction. 

It was lauded'to the skies by all her friends, and 
then nothing would do but it must be exhibited in 
the Gallery. 

And there, where my former pictures were neg- 
lected or abused, the newspapers described it as a 
“refreshing piece of art, worthy of an old master, by 
that rising young painter, Lawrence. Lasenor, Esq.,” 
simply because it was the portrait of a lady worth a 
million. 

It was fame to me, however. 
made. 

Orders for portraits flocked in upon me. I leased 
a house, and opened a,handsome studio. I became 
famous rapidly, and all because I had painted a rich 
woman’s portrait, which was no more like her “ than 
I to Hercules.” What humbug this world is! 

I was young then and impulsive. I knew that I 
owed all to Miss Golden, and I was grateful. She 
had delicately conveyed to me the information that 
I was her beau ideal of a husband, and that I had but 
to speak to be accepted. The thought made my brain 
giddy. 

I had never loved, knew nothing of the passion. 
My whole soul was bound up in my art. I was tired 
of the dull drudgery of portrait painting. With her 
wealth at my command—and I knew she would lavish 
it upon me like water—I might realise my ambition, 
and become one of the first painters in the world. 

In this delirious state I married Miss Golden. 
We started at once upon a wedding tour, and when 
we came back, I turned from my brushes in disgust. 
What was the use of a millionaire becoming a great 

inter? I had lost the incentive to labour—necessity. 
My ambition was extinguished. 


My fortune was 


CHAPTER IIL 
UNHOLY LOVE. 


The awakening came at last. At Newport my eyes 
were opened, my heart revealed itself, and I was ap- 
palled. I loved! The passion had glided like an 
electric shock into my frame. 

Annie Elton had achieved this conquest over 
me, and as I thought upon the barrier that separated 
us, I gnashed my teeth in very fury. I hated the 
woman whose gold had,led me into such a shameful 
bargain. Oh, what would I not have given to be 
free once more? I would have resigned every 
stiver of this accursed wealth, to have regained my 
honesty of soul, although I wore a beggar’s rags 
for ever after. 

My wife had no suspicion of the struggle waging in 
my bosom. She loved me, and was calmly, trustfully 
happy. 

_ 2 and I were often together, an irresistible in- 
fluence bringing about meetings that had the appear- 
ance of chance. I acted as her escort,to the exclu- 
sion of single men, who were rather annoyed at 
the preference she extended towards me. 

Our inti became the theme of conversation. 
Had I not been blinded by my passion, I might have 
foreseen this.- 

My attention was attracted to it by some chance 
words brought by the breeze to my ears, as I was es- 
corting Annie along the beach. 

“He is very attentive to her.” 

“ Very.” 

“But he is a married man, is he not ?” 

“Oh yes; but his wife is old enough to be his 
mother. I don’t wonder he is taken with a young, 
fresh face.” 





It was Warren Bascombe and Dana Windham. 
They passed out of hearing. I glanced at Annie. 
are had not heard them. Those words chilled my 

eart, 

My attentions to Annie must cease before they wera 
brought to my wife’s notice. Fortunately, a severe 
headache had confined her to her'room during the 
heat of the day, and she did not venture out until the 
sun was far past his meridian. 

That evening a large party was formed for a little 
boating. 

Swayed by that passion which would not listen to 
the dictates of reason, I found myself, almost uncon- 
sciously as it were, acting as Aunie’s attendant. 

A storm was brewing, and the’ surf was uncom- 
monly high, tumbling in long white-crested rollers. 
I felt that the force with which the waves were 
dashed upon the beach was creating a strong under- 
tow, and it suddenly occurred to me that there might 
be danger. 

I shouted a warning cry to that effect as Annie was 
stepping into the boat. 

Too late! A huge wave in its fury suddenly swept 
over the boat, and in its recoil lifted Annie from her 
feet and bore her seaward. 

“Save me—Lawrence!” she shrieked, and the fair 
head was engulfed in a mass of foam. 

I did not pause to reflect on the singularity of 
her calling me by miy Christian name, but plunged 
after her. 

“ Let him go!” I heard Windham shout; “be's a 
splendid swimmer—he'll save her! Run for ropes and 
the life-boat !” 

Ireached her side—I grasped her in my arms. | It 
was a fearful struggle, the waves ran so high, but at 
last I bore her to the beach and laid her inanimate 
form upon the sand. 

Her female friends were ready with restoratives, and 
speedily she opened her eyes. 

‘They wandered around the group until they met 
mine. 

“You saved me!” she murmured, and the fringed 
lids closed again. 

They wrapped her in shawls, and bore her to the 
hotel. I followed after, as soon as I had changed my 
dripping dress, like one in a dream. 

A strange secret had been revealed to me—Annie 
loved me! 

I could not mistake the meaning of that glance. 
Her whole soul had come forth to meet me; the 
wealth of all that pure, untried affection was at my 
command, and—it was a deadly sin for me to even 
think of her. Qh, how I cursed the evil destiny 
which had induced me to barter my soul’s peace for 
paltry gold! 

My punishment had begun, but it was not to end 
there. “Things bad begun make strong themselves 
by ill!” 

The natural consequence followed. Two days 
afterwards, when I was dressing for a walk, my wife 
thus accosted me: 

“Are you taking so much pains to adorn yourseif 
for another flirtation with Miss Elton ?” 

I started guiltily ; the accusation was so sudden I 
could not help it. 

I gazed at her in silence. I had no words at my 
command. 

Her face was inflamed, her eyes sparkled malevo- 
lently ; she was furious with jealousy. She had better 
cause than she imagined. 

The feeling of gratitude which had caused me to 
wed one so much my senior had died out; the black 
ashes alone remained. 

I had never loved her. 

I loathed her now, for she was the barrier between 
me and my heart's idol. 

“You are silent, sir,” she continued, bitterly. 
“‘ Have you no words to justify yourself? Youcanuot 
I presume I have the right to question you when you 
neglect me for another.’ 

“T have not neglected you,” I answered, gently, 
anxious to avert the storm I saw impending. 

But she would not be pacified. 

“ You have neglected me,” she exclaimed, passion- 
ately; ‘‘neglected me, your wife, because I am old, 
for the first pretty doll that has crossed your path. 
You never loved me!” 

“T own it,” I returned, for her tone nettled me. “ I 
never told you that I did.” 

“Then why did you marry me? You are silent. 
I will tell you why—because I was rich! I found 
you poor, unknown, struggling in obscurity, where 
you would have remained until your dying day, had 
f not extended to you the hand of friendship, aad 
raised you to wealth and fame.” 

“Would to heaven you had suffered me to remain 
in my obscurity !” I burst forth, for her biting words 
angered me, “I was happy then.” 

“Ts this your gratitude? At least I am entitled to 
that, if I could not win your love.” 

“You have it, madam,” I rejoined, growing calmer 
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 Recrimination between us is idle. You will confess 
that our union is an ill-assorted one, foolishly entered 
into upon both sides. The bond that unites ug is an 
iron one, galling alike to both of us. Let us disgelve 
that bond. Give me back my diberty and poverty, 
take your gold, and my gratitude shall be yours 
eternally.” 

She laughed scornfully. 

“Marriage is not a farce, but a solrmn service, 
sacred in the eyes of God and maa., Vows once taken 
cannot be easily set aside: they are life-lasting. Do 
you think I will release you to marry ‘that child? 
Oh, you have laid your plans well, but I shall thwart 
you—I shall thwart you both !” 

“ Believe me, madam, I have only extended to Miss 
Elton the common civilities of .a gentleman, No 
word of love has ever passed our ips.” 

‘* And is there not a language of the eyes? I.can- 
not be made your dupe. Your flirtation is)the talk. of 
everybody. You love her, but she does not love 
you. Ol, you start; :have I touched you there? 
Why not speak the denial which'trembles on your 
lip? You think.she loves you. She is flattered by 
your attentions ; her vanity is pleased at. the thought 
of luring to her feet a man at once possessing beauty, 
wealth, position and fame,” 

“Yeu wrong Miss Elton,” I rejoined, coldly: 
“ She is a young lady of good family and principles.” 

“What her family is, 1 neither know nor care, but 
she is most unprincipled. Her actions showit. A 
girl of good. breeding and refined mind would. never 
so far forget herself as to descend to a flirtation with 
a married man.” 

“You are in error, Her very innocence misleads 
her into false appearances. She is good and pure.” 

‘ She is giddy and hypocritical. I have seen her, 
and sounded her character to its depths.” 

‘You have visited her ?” I exclaimed, aghast. 

I was not prepared for this, 

“1 have seen her. I know how apt the young are 
to be led astray. I went to her, as a loving mother 
would go to ber child, and I used the prerogative of 
my age to speak to her freely. I told her of the 
scandalous reports that ber association with you— 
capped by the climax of the accident in which you 
saved her life—had given rise to. I conjured her, as 
she valued her good name, to desist from a flirtation 
which could only end in evil. I implored her to re-+ 
pulse your attentions, knowing that your wounded 
self-love would restore you to a sense oi duty. Would 
you believe it?, She actually mocked my prayers, 
told me to lock up my husband if I was afraid of him, 
and asked me if it) was her fault if a man could not 
love his grandmother.” 

‘‘ You surprise me,” I answered. 

Passion had misled her—she had certainly warped 
Annie’s words. No doubt the girl, annoyed at her 
visit, had answered her lightly. It was to be expected, 

“T did not remain long to be insulted,” she resumed. 
“T left, her, and now I appeal to you. Lam much 
older than you; I know it. If you love each other 
so much, wait until I am dead; then marry her, if 
you will, and if you do—mark my words—you will 
repent it; but while I live, you are mine, purchased 
by my gold, and nothing shall ever induce me to re- 
sign you. Where you gol will go. I will share all 
your pleasures, be as constantly by your side ag your 
shadow. I love you; not with an idle, ephemeral 
passion, which a breath may kindle, or another blow 
away, but with a feeling deeply rooted, as my life; 
and with that life alone will I relinguish you. Now 
you know what you have to expect.” 

I had a pleasant prospect before. me. 





CUAPTER 
CRIME. 

A pistanr. bow was all I dared to venture with 
Annie after this. ; 

I was fearful that if I entered ixto conversation 
with her, my wife might make a “‘ scene” which would 
fasten an indelible scandal upon us both. She was 
capable, of it. 

She grew. possessed of. a youthful mania,.dressed 
in gay colours, resumed her long ringlets, and joined 
in every project afoot—the gayest of the gay. 

She, was a spirit of joy abroad—a fiend at home. 
She made my life a perfect misery, aud gloried, in it, 

I had another eause.for disquietnde. 

Dana Windham, now that I ‘had withdrawn, com- 
menced paying the most assiduous court to Annie 
Elton. 

He was her constant:attendant, and his attentions 
almost maddened me. ; 

My wife, with lynx-eyed vigilance, perceived my 
jealousy, and took every methed to aggrayate it. I 
mplored her to leave the accursed spot, go to some 
other watering-place, or rcturn fo our quiet home. 

She was inexorable—she would remain there until 
the end of the season. 


LV. 








Dana Windham. was a great horseman; he had a 
number of thoroughbreds there, aud he was trying to 
teach Annie to ride. 

Notbing would do but we mast have some horses, 
and I must teach my wife to ride. 

She ordered a gorgeous riding habit, and Ispoke to 
Windham about procuridg me some, horses—for I 
knew very little about. the animal or his merits, not 
having ridden a horse since I was a box. 

“ T have got a beauty here,” said Windham ; “bought 
him expressly for Annie; unfortunately he has gota 
very bad habit—shies suddenly in; such a way.as to 
unseat. the best rider. I doa't dare to.trust her on his 
back.” ; 

His words suggested a\dreadful ,purpose. to me. I 
shuddered.as.the thought, flashed through my. brain, 
but I entertained it, nevertheless. ] 

“TI think I could break that horse, Dana,” I rejoined. 

“Do you. It's more,than ] ean.do. He has thrown 
me twice, and that’s cnopghfor me... By Jove/ it’s.a! 
pity, for he’s a perfect beauty—only four years old— 
cost'me,one hundred,pounds, It would be an.accom- 
modation if, you would take him .off my. bands, for, I 
don’t mind confessing it to you, I have runa little 
short; Newport is.so expensive,” a 

I took a.look at the horse ; there was an untamed 
evil in his eye ; he pleased me, and I gave Danaa 
cheque for the;amount,.and a commission to procure 
me another from a man in town, who dealt in horses. 

I had my purchases stabled near the hotel, and then 
commenced my amateur training... 

The second horse was a quiet, gentle animal, that 
a.child might have ridden .in safety ; but the other, 
Spitfire, as he was rightly named, was a steed worthy 
of the Black Huntsman himself. 

His eyes snapped fire; as I mounted him. I had 
attired myself ina rough, suit. for the purpose, and I 
walked him down to the soft sand of the beach for the 
first trial. 

He went off like the wind, but he took the eurb 
lightly, and his pace was splendid, 

But injan instant, like lightning, he , shied to the 
left, and I went over his ‘head like a shot, and 
measured ‘my full length in the. sand. I was a little 
shaken, but not injured. 

I sprang to my feet. There he stood, pawing the 
sand, and snorting, as if he considered it a good joke. 
I approached him cautiously. He did not start away, 
as I expected. 

I grasped the bridle, and, prepared to remount. 

I glanced at his eyes; there was no mistaking their 
expression—the beast was laughing at me. I vaulted 
into the saddle, and away we went down the beach 
with the same result, But as I kept him in the deep 
white sand, I again escaped injury. 

My blood was up, and I determined to learn his 
trick—for it was one—and frustrate it, He threw me 
four times before I succeeded, and_it was not until I 
had beaten him with the butt of my riding-whip in 
the most cruel manner, that he desisted. 

We cantered back to the hotel, and I was proclaimed 
asecond Rarey. It was thought that I had completely 
tamed the horse, but I knew the instant a stranger 
mounted him he would shy again, and the new rider 
be thrown. 

Those words of my wife’s—‘“ You are mine, and 
with life alone will I relinquish you "—were continu- 
ally ringing in my ears, and poisoning every moment 
of my peace. Oh! how I bad prayed that death might 
intervene, and break my chain. , 

That mischief which is so swift to.enter in the 
thoughts of desperate men, at,length suggested to me 
that an accident might free.me from,a.wnion which 
was so irksome.tome.  I,contrived the accident. 

I mentioned, casually, to, my wife, that, I had pur- 
chased a horse of Dana Windham, which he lad 
bought.expressly for Miss Elton to, ride, but. as it 
was a Spirited animal, he had been afraid to yisk her 
upon it, and had sold it to me. 

“That was the horse you were riding upon the 
beach yesterday, I presume ?” she asked. ' 

“ The same,” I replied, ; 

* | was told that youshad broken it in the most skilfyl 
thanner. Doubtless you think Miss Elton will, be 
able to ride him now,” 

“I think she could do,so without any danger.” 

“Perhaps you intend to placethe horse at ber dis- 
posal ?” 2. 

“T have no such, intention,” atone 

“Ah! that’s fortunate, as the horse, was, purchased 
for me, and I intend to.ride him.” ’ 

The new riding-dress arrived, and my, wile, became 
anxious. to. show her ;skill in equestrianigm. . I'he 
horses. were ordered, and brought to the ar, My 


wife descended, looking like an antiquated. Diana | 


Vernon, in her new riding-habit, which was. sky- 
blue in colour. I noticed the ridicule of the ,by- 
standers, and my deadly purpose, was strengthened 
within me. , i 

I was determined, however, to ayeid anything 





her to ride my horse, in the presence of them all 
telling hor that Spitfire might prove dangerous B 2 
the idea was firmly fixed in her brain that the hon. 
was.intended for Annie Elton, and ride hin a, 
would. me 

We mounted and started. off by the now ayn, 
For a mile all wentsmoothly, and the doomea Wome ' 
enjoyed the sensation her flating dress and awkward 
seat..were creating; then the horse shied gudqa,), 
and she was thrown. a 

The dong, trailing skirts ‘of her riding-habit eqyoy 
in the saddle, and she hung suspended ‘at the horse’ 
heels, who, startled by this, dashed off at headlone 
speed, “He would certainly dash her brains out wisi 
his hoofs! =“ r 

I closed my, eyes in horror, and spurred after thom 
The clattering of my horse’s hoofs but accelerated 
Spitfire’s sate 7 

I could not’ overtake him. But the accidetit haa 
been, perceived, and, after.a mail pace of a quart; r of 
a mile, the horse was stopped, aud my wife released 
from her fearful position, Slre was dead ? ’ 

In mournful procession we returned to the hots! 
Dana_ Windham hurried. out to imcet ine. Me join 
his condolence witl the rest, and then he Whispered 
in my ear: 

“T say, Lawrence, ‘that ‘horse was cheap at on 
hundred pounds !” 

L shivered. Could he have guessed my dreatiful secret? 


-- 


CHAPTER V 
REMORSE. 


Nor a breath was raised against me, not an eye 
looked suspicion, ‘and Dana Windtiam’s remark wa 
after all, but the ill-timed jest’of a reckless Young 
man. 

I gave my wife as splendid a funeral as wealth 
could procure, and erected a marble monument, ele. 
gautly inscribed, to her memory. 

There was nO one to call my actions into question, 
or dispute the yt of her property. She had lel: 
a will, fa which “I. was made her sole heir—forshe wis 
the last of her name, and I—heaven knows how few | 
had to care for me. 

Thrown friendless upon the world at an early age, 
I was not disposed in my prosperity to hunt for rela- 
tives who had deserted me in my adversity. And those 
who sought me out were greeted with such scant cour- 
tesy they seldom came a second time. 

T could not remain in the old house, haunted by 
ghostly memories. 

I heard the rustling of her silk dress in every 

ing breeze; whenever a door opened I looked to 
see her enter. 

I grew nervous and irritable ; I could not sleep of 
nights; her ghostly figure stood at, my bedside, aud 
her warning rang in my ears: 

“ Wed not with Annie Elton!” 

Yet that was my fixed resolve. For that I had r- 
moved her fiom my path, for that I had steeped my 
soul in crime. 

We continued to meet, Annie and I, and a tui! 
agreement took place between us. 

Then I left the old house, with all its fearful memo- 
ries, in charge of the servants; and went abroad ior 
change of scene and peace, if such a thing was left for 
me on earth! 

I met Dana Windham in Paris, and we became ii- 
separable. 

“Come abroad to spend’a year of mourning?” be 
cried, with his usual levity. “‘ How you must regrt 
that departed saint, who was kind enough to lev 
you a million! Néver’ mind; Annie Plton’s bright 
eyes will cansole you for her loss. You'll find the 
change quite agrééable’ from’ December to May- 
pouting lips ‘and rosy cheéks versus liquid rouge *! 
wrinkles. Lucky dég? ‘T° wish I could find some oll 
woman, with plenty of'Vile dross, who wants a lus 
band. I'm ii‘the market." My ‘personal appearaaé 
ought to bring something.” 

“He'laughed gaily, and stroked his light whiskers. 

“TT fancied that you ‘were rather partial to Avni, 
and she to you,” T'remarked, casually. I was anxious 
to ascertain if he'affected her, or had any designs ¥ 
that quatter. 

“ Poolit nonsense!" "He extlaimed; “you know 
better, “‘Sthe's' perfectly infatuated “with you, and m 
know i," Your Mabfredigh ‘look lias captivated !¥" 
susceptible and tomantic “heart, Shé doats On bits 
“haif and tuonbtaches; and’ pale countenance. By 
way, my ‘boy, you ard’ paler than usual. Don't 
sleep well of niglits?,“‘Abything’én your mind?” 

] lookéd Him’ straight ty’thé'ese. Hed met my 2% 
ujenntiedl ‘Hs negtion Was nibrely haphazard— 
he did not ‘mean anything.” '” 
~" *T have not been wel hiety*T answered. 


“Then let ‘me ‘show you'a little of life. Pi" 





which should fasten suspicion upon me,so 1 urged) 


“rant, to put thé Blood back into your checks, and ™* 
a mew man of you.” Poi ee 
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—— rn 
¢ myself ‘under his’ guiddnce: Mis 

1 Oven ote o 1 Thad the bexefit of his 
; rience, and he had: the’benéfitof ny purse, for D 

aid all the bills. ry she : ‘ 

We plunged deeply into the mad vortex of’ Parisian 
ite; mingled in maby’@ wild scene of pleasure, flirted 
with the gay bellesiof the demi~monde, and daxiced with 
the grisettes in tho Quartier Latin. But inthe midst 
of every gay revel that ghastly ‘figure stood ever at 
my elbow, like the skeletan at: the Egyptian festival, 
reminding me of my dark deed, and poisoning my cup 
; ie who observed my moody ‘fits, “prescribed 
“change of scene,” his infallible remedy. 

We did the tour of the Rhine, we climbed the Atps, 
we roamed through sunny Itaty, ldoked)in on Milan, 
Florence, Venice, Rome, and then my year of: proba- 
tion having nearly expired, I longed to see once more 
mv native land. 

‘Its shores contained a dearer charm ‘to me than all 
the storied wonders of the old world—Annie, my own 
dear loved ope, my hieart’s Cherished treasure ! 

I longed to look once, more into her eyes, and clasp 
her to my hear-—to make her mine. 

In ber atms I fondly fancied that the gloomy 
phantoms that haunted me would glide away, the 
troubled mind forget its cares, and sorrow be-banisled 
for ever from my heart. 

One year from the day that I had sailed I returned. 
Dana Windham came*back with me. 

Iwas welcomed by Annie witha joy that made 
my heart almost still its beating in its supreme ecstacy. 


An early day was named for our nuptials,-and I made: 


every arrangement to"have the cereniony as brilliant 
is possible. i aD 

I was proud of my promised bride, and determined 
that the world should see-my joy. : } 

The wedding’ was to’be avpublic one. This I did 
principally to please my: bride’s»relatives. 

[had something of the feeling of a man who was: 
being borne rapidly towards # precipice, and I wished 
tosurround mysélf with all the glitter possible, ‘that 
wy eyes might be blinded to ‘the danger. 

The day came+a” lovelyome in Jane-and all 
nature smiled propitious on! us. Dana: Windham acted 
48 my groomemar, 

By a strange fatality, the only-being whom. I feared, 
whom I suspected ‘of having’ fathonied: my. guilty 
secret, had now become my dearest friehd. 

It was over—she was mine.’ A burning kiss om her 
pute lips sealed the compact. 4 Tt 

Annie Elton was mine—my wife!) and the ghastly 
plantom of the hapless Rebecca might. rise and)gibber 
at me as sho would, Ichad reveivéd ‘the wages of my 
sin! rf > 
“Wasn't it lucky you bought Spitfire idf. me?” 
whispered Dana Windbam, as hé shoekihands with 
we in congratulation. 

A cold thrill crept through myveins iw spite . of) all 
my joy. For the fivst time thought I vead a) mean- 
ing it bis‘eye. . 


CHAPTER VL 
RETRIBUTION, 


I couLp not take Annie to the old: mansiomtospend 
cur honéymoon.! I thought! the wallsanight: groan; 


and the painted lips of Rebecca's portrait shriek out 
“Sacrilege!” I had prepared a pretty suburban villa 
‘or our residence, and thither E conveyed her :It| was 
acalm retreat, situated on an eminence: overlooking 
the bay, YetAuniewas net contented im thiscalm 
retreat. She atl been) used)'to'the exeitement of a 
large city; and was not» satisfied; as Iwas, to live in 
seclusion. I was not all to her, as shersvaisitoomé. 

_ The knowledge-of this fact, which -I.nwas mot slow 
in discovering, was a:source of much unhappiness to 
we. I had obtained what I . would iconsum- 
ate my joy for life, and evemwhileoI pressed the 
\rimming goblet to my lips, itseoutents smacked of 
bitterness _ The poisoned’ chalice was teturned to me. 
bad perilled my soul's: welfare for happiness, and 
‘cund it fleeting, ‘transitory. » I had obtaimed her-per- 
soa, but her heart—had she one? At! timesvI almost 
doubted it. Sle seemed to shtink from mie, and iny 
warm affection, wounded by ‘her sreserve, recoiled 
upon itself, and I grew stern, morose, awdicold. 

, Vas this the life I had pictured to myself ?—was it 
‘or this I had usurped: beaven’s mighty prerogative, 
aud sent a sinful creature all unprepared to her ac- 
count? Her shade seemed to hover over me, exult- 
ig in my agony. - 

I could resist Annie's entreaties no longer, though 
ne wged in words; “her pleading eyes and fistless 
end Were enough.’ Itook hér to town, to ‘the 
as mausion, the place where I had first strayed ftom 
~ mtegtity, and stumbled on util I had fallen 
a. 7.0m of crimé. “ But I twas careful first to re- 
" 7 tebecca’s pottrait from its accustomed place 

Pou the wall. I could not live beneath the glance 


of those revengeful eyes. It was consigned tothe 
attic avhidst the lumber. » « 

Annie was nowi it het yglory. 
givirig a serie’ of 
frome morn ‘till night. 


She commenced 
, aad the house was thronged 
She ‘scattered gold with as 


_lavish a hand as if she had been born a princess. I 
‘saw it made her happy, and I did not check her. I 


was proud of her beauty and her youth, and decked 
my idol with something: of ;the feeting of a heathen 
devotee. She went to balls, the opera, theatres, con- 
certs innumerable—she lived for the world and not 
for me. In the few hours that we were alone together 
she was too fatigued to waste a thought or smile on 
me. And yet my love for ‘her grew stronger every 
day, and my heart sickened to find no answering throb 
to?ts passionate ‘beating. YetsT could but bow my 
head in my bitter solitude, and ‘say, “ I am justly 
punished !” 

At last, | wearied of this -never-ceasing rownd of 
gaiety, the world and its pleasure grew distasteful to 
me. I determined to make an appeal to her heart 
to win her love, if possible ; if not—remove licr from 
the giddy vortex which was undermining her health 
and better nature. Hitherto I had yielded to her 
every wish, thinking my kind indulgence, ‘when she 
grew satiated with pleasure, would bring her to me, 
to find a solace and a rest. This hope had grown 
fainter every day, her love for pleasure: seemed un- 
tiring, I was regarded but as the minister to herde- 
sires, a complaisant servitor, who held the purse- 
strings open for her. It was time to'put an end’ to 
this. I determined to return’ to our villa. 

When I informed her of my purpose’she burst forth 
into passionate expostulation. 

“A likely thing,” sho said, “that I am going. to 
coop myself ‘up where I can go nowhere, and where 
nobody can come to me! Just asthe fashionable sea- 
son is going to comments, too. ‘And Weare to have 
the opera next week, and Mapleson has promised us 
thee nety prima donnas.' ‘No, indeed,'sir !” 

“But have I not some claim upon you, Annie?” I 
askéi, gently. '“T am ‘wearied of theséidle pleasures. 
Your society is sufficient for me ; surely I have a right 
to demand it.” 

“Did you expect to make a nun of me when you 
matried mé—to keép mé'secluddd from all the world ?” 

“ Your husband should be your first consideration.” 

“ And a lrusband’s’ first consideration should be to 
niake his wife Hxppy?” 

“T have endeavoured to'do'so. Annie, I fear you 
do not love‘me.” 

“T Tiké you well énough,” was'the cdld' reply. 

'“Th heaven's rane; why did you marry me?” I 
‘ititerrogated, sternly: : 

_ “Because you ‘vere rich; and everybody said it was 
a‘good hath T flirted ‘with you first'to'annoy that 
old ‘wife of yours, ‘With ‘ref girlish ‘airs, thinking: her- 
self as young as any of &8§ and when you becatne a 
\widdwer, everybody was after you! because you were 
such @ fine-looking tian, riclpand talented; and so, 
as I had the chance, I thought I would take you.” 

Stch was thetevelation [swas forced to hear. Oh! 
how it pierced into my'soul “My mad love had de- 
ctived itself; I*had poured fts treasures on a heart of 


| stonegiven up all to this fair-image of flesh and 
i} blood. ) 


“«Then you never loved me, Annio!?” I asled; 
hoarsely. 
I would not be satisfied; I nrust repeat the torture. 
“JT don’t know what you mean by love,” she: 
answered, pefti8hly. “ I'might havedloved you if you 
had‘ béen mote affectionate to me ; but you have been 
so cold and absent-minded; ‘you go about looking so 
sterh—always brooding upon something, as if you 
were very uvhappy. You give'mea'chillevery time 
Iecome near you. Yet, forall, I like you better than 


‘anybody else.” She hesitated ‘a moment, and then 


added, as’ if thconsciowsly, “‘ Except one.” 

“ What one?” I cried, quickly, with afiercejedlousy, 
Kindléd in’ a morient. 

“No one. Ha; ha! I was’only joking,” she ex~ 
claimed; trying to laugh it off; bat-d noticed that she 
coloured ‘deeply. 

“ There is some oné,” I rejoined, sternly, ‘‘ and I 
demand his natie.” | ; 
»«* Nonsetise ! it's onfy'a°pkentom of my brain,” 
she said, uneasily. 

‘“A phantom ?” 

“ Yes; can't I have my phantom, as wellas you ? 
You’ seem to Wiive one ever at your side. Ihave seen 
you in the dead of’ night, whew you thought I was 
asleep, rise up in bed, and glare around you as if you 
saw some fearful vision. A’ pleasant sight for me, in 
that lone house by the water, and everything so quiet 
all. around: ‘What is ‘it that-keeps you from sleep- 

ing?” 
hy. what ‘indeed? Could 'I tell her of that spectral 
face that hovered over my pillow in the lone watches 
of the night? that fearful sight’ that embittered every 
‘moment of my life; and stood a. ghastly sentinel over 





my couch of love? 


I was silenced—turned away; ahd abruptly left the 
room: f 

Yet; notwitlistanding her pouting and her tears, I 
took her back to the villa. 


CHAPTER VIL 
VENGEANCE. 

One visitor only-followed us to our suburban home ; 
that was Dana Windham. Strangely enough I had 
become attached to this:man,. 

I knew he possesse@ my’ secret, and I-felt drawn 
towards him. 

I did not fear him; I had no anxiéty that he would 
betray my sceret. He was’ too much @ man of the 
world to trouble himself about anything that would 
not result to hisgprofit. 

Besides, what"proof could he advance? No, I 
was safe enough; the law could not touch me. Hea- 
ven alone could deal with me, and already I felt its 
heavy band. 

My friendship was of service to him. 

_He borrowed money of me freely, with no sinister 
hiats, no implied threats, never by a look insinuating 
that he knew something, and that I must pay him for 
silence. 

His presence rather pleased me. He was a lady's 
man—an accomplished pianist and guitarist, aud a 
tolerable singer. 

He was good company for my wife, and. served to 
amuse her. 

They played and sang duetts together. 
handsome sail-boat, and was foud of sailing. 

Sometimes they accompanied me in my excursions, 
but oftener I went alone, leaving’ Dana and Annie in 
the house together. 

You will say I was wrong in this. 

I was; but I dreamed not of evil. I was happy 
bounding over the blue waves, with the sea-breeze 
fanning my fevered cheeks; and when the wind was 
high, and the white foam swept over the lee gunwale, 
I forgot myself in the excitement of peril. 

Can you wonder, then, that I should often seek this 
solace ? 

One day an old servant, who had been housekeeper 
to my wife—Rebecea, I mean—-and who, strangely 
enough, had conceived @ strong affection for me, drew 
me aside, when I had returned from one of my sail- 
ing excursions, in a mysterious manner. 

“ What.is.it, Dorothy?” I asked. 

“ Sir,” she said, with all the caution and delibera- 
tion of age; “I waut to speak to-you upon a subject 
which has been troubling me for some time. It is 
searcely in my place to doso, and -you.may not thank 
me for my zeal, but I believe it my duty to speak, 
nevertheless.” ; 

“ Speak, by all means,” I responded, with a smile. 

I imagined she had some petty household difficulty 
to complain of... Her words soon undecéived me. 

* You: are often away, sir,”.she begat in a. low 
whisper, “and in your absence there's , taht goings 
ou here. I’ve seen him kiss her repeatedly, and she 
never sereamed.” 

“ Kiss her—kiss who ?” 

“ Your wife.” 

I started, and the blood mounted to my brain and 
dimmed my vision. 

Itiseemed as if a stunning blow had fallen upon 
me. I had not expected this—it took me unpre- 
pated. 

“ Who did you see kiss: my wife ?” I asked, trying 
to make my voice appear calm; but it sounded 
strangely harsh, even in my ears. 

“ Lawks!. Can't you, guess. easy enough? Who 
should it be but Dana Windham ?” 

Who indeed? I kuew that, before I asked the 
question. Volatile, giddy, she might be; but false, 
criminal, I had never suspected that. 

My blood ran cold atthe theught. I had trusted 
her implicitly, gratified every wish, made her the 
envy of all her associates, Gratitude, at least, even 
if sie did not love me, should have kept her faithful 
to her vows. 

I thanked the faithful old creature for her warning, 
and bade ber keep her own counsel, and be discreet. 

My resolution was taken at once. I had ‘a little 
dormitory at the back) of the house where I kept my 
fishing-tackle, guns, pipes, and odds and ends, 

I bad.a. splendid revolver there, which I had pur- 
chased froma passing fancy. Isat down and com- 
menced loading it. 

I had planned itall. I would pretend to depart on 
a sailing excursion—retura unperceived —watch ; 
then surprise them in their dalliance, and shoot Dana 
Windham dead at her ieet. ; 

One victim would suffice. I, had no thought of 
harming her; but she was mine, and like the Italian 
duke, if love entered at one door, death should await 
at the other, 


I. had a 





I had purchased her too dearly to easily relinquish 
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her, and the blood of one lover should serve as a 
scarecrow to the others. 

They could not read my deadly purpose in my 
smiling face, at the tea-table, that evening. I watched 
them covertly, and thought I detected a secret under- 
standing in their looks. The morrow should put an 
end to further dissimulation, and prevent guilt, for I 
was satisfied there was none but in intention as yet. 

I departed in the morning as if bent on along ex- 
cursion. I took an affectionate farewell of Annie, as 
was my custom, and I thought she clung to me as if 
loth to let me go. I should be in time to save her. 

She had some conscience left. Dana wished me 
“bon voyage” nonchalantly; there was no reading 
his thoughts in his face—it was like a summer sea, as 
calm and passionless. 

I went to my boat, headed her straight into the bay, 
and then coasting her along the shore, I intended to 
run her on the sand, haul her up upgn the beach, and 
return home on foot. 

I sailed along until the curvature of the shore hid me 
from the house, and then steered. for land. In jibbing 
about, a sudden flaw of wind struck the sail from the 
land. 

I was not quick enough in letting go the sheet, and 
the boat capsized in a moment, and I found myself 
struggling in the water. 

Luckily I was something of aswimmer. I made 
for the boat, and clambered up on the keel. The tide 
swept me out rapidly seaward. Encumbered as I was 
by my clothes, I did not dare to leave the capsized 
boat, and try to swim ashore, The current ran very 
strong, and I should have become exhausted before I 
could have reached the land. 

My first thought in my unpleasant position was, 
that I should be unable to execute my plan against 
my wife; my next, how to extricate myself, for my 
teeth were already chattering with the chill of the 
water. 

An approaching vessel soon relieved me of my 
suspense. They answered my hail, and sent a boat 
to my assistance. The sailors helped me to right 
my boat, and bailed the water from her, and, after 
rewarding them liberally, I took my place once more 
at the helm. 

All this had taken time, and it was about four 
o'clock in the afternoon when I reached the little 
wharf upon my own ands. I sprang ashore and 
hurried up the walk. I was too cold and hungry to 
think of vengeance then. 

Dorothy met me, and uttered a cry of astonishment 
at my disordered appearance. I briefly deseribed my 
accident, and bid her prepare something warm while 
I changed my clothes. But Annie did not come to 
me. 

I passed through the deserted parlour to my own 
chamber, but Anuie was nowhere tobe seen. Doubt- 
less she was walking in the grounds with Dana. 
She would hear of the accident, and come rushing in 
to me presently. 

I made my toilette, by no means a hurried one, 
and Annie did not come. I felt a strange chill creep 
over me, but I attributed it to my long immersion in 
the water. 

“Where is Annie?” I asked, carelessly, as I sat 
down to the inviting meal the heusekeeper had pre- 
pared for me. 

“She and Mr. Windham went to London after 
breakfast,” answered she. “ James drove'them to the 
station, and he was to meet tliem there again at four 
o'clock.” 

I said nothing, but felt the butt of the revolver in 
my breast pocket. Goto London alone with Dana 
Windham! I was dishonoured! I could feel it in 
my shrivking flesh and bristling hair, but T was re- 
solved to wash out that dishonour in Dana Windbam’s 
blood when they came back! 

Came back! Fool that I was to think they would 
come back after such an act I sprang from the table. 
The delicate viands were like chips in my throat. I 
could not swallow. A horrible conviction began to 
grow upon me. 

The carriage came back empty ! 

I ran up to our chamber and looked about. There 
was a note addressed to myself, in her handwriting, 
laying upon the table. That waswhat lexpected. I 
tore it open. 

It contained these words: 

“IT have never loved you. Our tempers were in- 
compatible. We were never intended for each 
other. Our marriage was a mistake. I have recti- 
fied that mistake by flying with the only man I can 


ever love. Farewell! Forgive and forget 
“ ANNIE.” 
I tore the letter into shreds and ground it bencath 
my heel. 


There was but one feeling in my heart—rage. She 
was gone—I had lost her, the only woman 1 had ever 
loved, the woman for whose sake I had sunk my soul 
in crime! 


I would kill him, if I had to follow them to the earth’s 
extremest verge ! 

Words cannot describe my fury and my despair, 
She had proved false—my heart's idol ! 

Oh, shade of the murdered Rebecca! looking down 
from the calm expanse of heaven, did you not smile 


on this, your vengeance ? > 


CHAPTER VIIL 
DEATH. 


For three years I sought them vainly, ever on their 
track, but never reaching them; going miles away 
on false information from their very place of refuge, 
and returning but to find them gone. Through Lon- 
don, Paris, and the German principalities, for wherever 
gamblers flocked he was sure to be. He seemed to 
guess that I was on his track and avoided me, or else 
chance greatly befriended him. 

At length I found myself in San Francisco, that 
mushroom city, that had grown almost in a day 
— by man’s cupidity, the insatiable thirst for 
gold. 

I was close upon them now; the blow so long de- 
layed must fall at last. 

In the haunts of the gamblers I might find him, but 
where her ? 

It was a dark night, and I stood upon the corner of 
the street, uncertain which way to bend my steps. A 
little girl came from a dingy doorway, over which 
was a flaming transparency marked “ Lodgings,” and, 
looking up in my face, said : 

“ Please, sir, are you a doctor? | Because there is a 
lady dying upstairs, and mother wants you to see 
her.” 


Without waiting for an answer, the child commenced 
pulling me towards the door. 

I yielded and followed, as if impelled by some un- 
seen power. 

Yet what could Ido? Ihad no skill in medicine 
or surgery. 

We stumbled up the ricketty stairs, and I was 
ushered into a room at the head of the flight with the 
announcement : 

“ Here's the doctor.” 

Perhaps my plain suit of black had made the child 
mistake my profession. I know no other reason, 

It. was a wretched apartment, and on a wretched 
bed in one corner I dimly beheld a woman's form. A 
large, red-faced woman, evidently the landlady, was 
attending her. 

“The poor thing's near her last gasp,” said the 
landlady ; ‘‘ been deserted by her husband and left on 
my hands; and who's to pay the doctor's bill and the 
funeral expenses I'm sure | don’t know.” 

“Do not trouble yourself—I will attend to both,” I 
made answer. “If you have anything to do you may 
withdraw; I shall not need you.” 

The woman put the corner of her apron to her eye, 
and went out of the room on tiptoe, followed by her 
little girl. 

The sufferer was a young woman, deathly pale, and 
oh, how fair, in the last/stages of. rapid consumption. 
A hectic flush tinged her pale cheeks with a faint 
blush of crimson, like the delicate tinting of a sea- 
shell. Dark circles were nnder her eyes, and she was 
wasted almost to a skeleton. I. had found her—it 
was Annie! I had found her, but in the grasp of a 
more ruthless destroyer than Dana Windham—-the 
grasp of Death! ‘ 

She opened her eyes as my hot. tears. rained fast 
upon her cheeks as I bent over her; she recognized 
me, and a smile lighted up her wan features. 

“Lawrence!” she murmured. “I dreamed that you 
were near me. I thought you would not suffer me to 
die without your forgiveness, See what my folly, 
crime, has brought me to.” 

“Oh, Annie,” I gasped, “ how could you leave me 
when I so loved you?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she answered, childishly, “ it 
was very wrong, I know, but he persuaded me into it. 
I thought you harsh, and cold, and stern. He said 
remorse made you so, as you had killed your first wife 
so that you might marry me. He said you knew the 
horse would throw her, and had planned it all. That 
accounted for your strange dreams and cries when you 
used to wake up in the dead of night. And then I 
couldn’t love you any longer, it was so dreadful to be 
married to a murderer.” 

I could but bow my head and weep. I had no 
words. Heaven's hand had chastened me. 

“ Dana bas not used me well,” she went on, but her 
voice was like the sighing of the summer winds, and 
growing fainter every moment, ‘‘ He took all my jewels 
—the diamonds you gave me on our wedding-day— 
turned them into money, and gambleditaway, and when 
all was gone he wanted me to write to you for money— 
said you were a soft-hearted fool, and would send me 
any amount. But I couldn’t do that, deeply as I had 





But I would follow them; 1 would have ber back, | 





wronged you, and when I refused, he went away and 








nevercame back. Then my heart seemed to = 
me, and I knew that I should die. He wet ™tia 
fore he left, that you were following ua, and be. 
to heaven that I might be permitted to’ geo yo 
entreat your pardon before I died.” aud 

What was left but for me te forgive her—y h 
needed forgiveness so much myself? | soothed ‘ha 
passage to eternity, and, like an infant, she expired 
i Tamede ov 

2 e every arrangement to carry the body back 
= ss then took my departure with my pre- 
What, you will say, without wreaki 
geance upon, Dana Windham ? ee 
oui i Annie’s death had changed my views 

I left him to his own inevitable destiny, which ; 
~ time venaes poor Annie's wrongs. 2 

marble monument marks the last restine-r) 
of the erring Annie, and I, with seis — 
and hair prematurely grey, await my destiny, 
G. LD 





GRUMBLERS. 

Berrer days are like Hebrew verbs—they have no 
present tense, they are of a past or future only. “Ajj 
that’s bright must fade,” says Tom Moore, Very 
likely, and so must all that’s not bright. To bear 
some people talk you would imagine there jg yo 
month in the year except November, and that the 
leaves had nothing else to do but to fall off the trees. 
And to refer again to Tom Moore's song about ths 
‘stars that shine and fall,” one might suppose that 
by this time all the stars in heaven had blown yi 
like so many farthing candles in a show-booth at , 
fair’; and as for flowers and leaves, if they go away it 
is only to make room for new ones. There are xs 
many stars in heaven as ever there were in tio 
memory of man, aud as many flowers on tho earti: 
too. 


It isall very well now and then to have a bit ofa 
grunt, or agrowl, or a grumble, or a lamentation, but 
one mend-fault is worth ten find-faults, all the world 
over. It is all right enough when the barometer 
of the purse is low—when the stomach is out of order 
—to say that things are not as they used to be, and 
we would not for the world deprive an honest man 
the pleasure of grambling, it is a man’s birth-right. 
But we don’t like to see a matter of feeling made s 
matter. of history and philosophic verity ; let us have 
our growl and done with it. But some croakers re- 
mind one of the boy who said that his grandmother 
went upstairs nine times a day and never came down 
again. Or to seek for another resemblance, they may 
be likened to the Irish grave-digger, who was seen 
one night looking about the churchyard with » 
lanthorn in‘his hand»: 

“What have you lost, man?” 

“Oh, I have lost my lanthorn.” 

“ You have your lanthorn in your hand.” 

“Oh, but this is a lanthorn I’ve found, it is not the 
lanthorn I’ve lost.” 

Thus it is with men in general; they think more 
of the lanthorn they have lost than of the lanthorn 
they have found. It is true, indeed, that things are 
not as they were with any of us. Great changes liave 
taken place, and more are taking place ; but there are 

changes in our feelings and apprehensions 
than there-arein the external world, or in the general 
frame of society, 

What « great change must have taken place be- 
tween the time of the Siege of Troy and the days o! 
Homer; and the poet of Ajax pelting the 
Greeks with stones of a size that ten or a dozen 
men of the degenerate days in which Homer lived 
could not lift’such a one. , 

Ever since his time things have been growing worse 
and worse, so that now we dare say the human race, 
compared with what it was during the Siege of Troy, 
is not much more than a noble array of gnats. 

Nothing is as it was—the people grow worse gene- 
ration alter generation, and the inhabitants of the 
earth become more and more attenuated, till at length 
there will be nothing left of them—they will become 
gradually invisible. 

The sun does not shine so brightly as it used 1, 
and the seasons,‘everybody says, are changed. ‘There 
is a great deal of truth in this—there is no deoyivg 
it; but the worst ofithe matter is that there is to 
much truth in it. The evidence of the mutation o 
the seasons from youth to manhood is so super 
abundant that by proving too much it proves nothing. 





Gosstr.—Gossip is the bane of social life; al- 
ways indicating a little mind, having affinity with 
petty concerus; often a malicious mind, delighting 
in traducing others; irreverence for truth, risking the 
violation of it for the pleasure of tellivg stones 
which may be false, often are known to be 80; ste! 
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< , a sneaking disposition, saying bebind 
me oe ence whet would not: be said before 
ee presumptive want of power to talk on nobler 
n boot at least, lack of interest in them. Male 
ae are worse than female. Women gossip chiefly 
pa domestic life, love, marriages, flirtations, ser- 
vants, entertainments—and a world of mischief they 
do there—of heart-burnings, beart-sinkings, and 
heart-breakings—of broken ties and alienated affec- 
tions. But men gossip too. Ob, what keen, biting, 
withering goenipings they have—half untrue, wholly 
needless; full of envy, batred, and all uncharitable- 


ess - 








TEMPTATION. 
—_>—__—_ 
Br J. ¥. SMITH, Esq, 


Author of “ The Will and the we” “ Woman and her Master,’ 
, ac. 


CHAPTER XVIL 
Are not our laws alike for high and low? 
Or, shail we bind the poor man in his fetters, 
And let the rich go revélin his crimes. 
Thomson. 


“| sat be back in an instant, darling!” she said, 
hissing the child; “ wait for me at the door ! but mind, 
no further!” 

Following the rapid steps of the messenger, ske 
speedily reached the bridge, where Peter Quin was 
quietly waiting in the chaise ; a satirical smile played 
for ap instant on his thin, shrivelled lips, as he saw 
ber approaching without Fanny in her arms ; he saw 
that his artifice had succeeded. 

Muttering something like thanks, he thrust the 
packet into his pocket, observing that he sbould not 
return till evening. 

“ Have tea ready,” he added ; “‘and—let me see——” 

“Phere is cold meat in the bouse!” interrupted his 
grand-daughter, impatiently—for, she, had begun to 
feel anxious respecting Fanny. 

The old man decided. at last. upon what he would 
have when he came back. ,This important point 
settled, his grand-daughter started on her return. 
She had not proceeded many yards before he called 
her back, under pretence of giving her some charge 
respecting the house. 

All this was merely to gain time for the execution 
of the heartless vengeance he had long brooded over, 

“You may go now !” he said, with a sinister sneer ; 
“T have no wish to detain you any longer!” 

That sneer excited the suspicions of Martha. With- 
outa word of adieu, she hastened back to the home 
from which she had been so cleverly lured. The 
child was no longer there; every room was explored. 
She called upon her in the most endearing accents— 
but no voice replied to her. 

All was silent, except the beatings of her own deso- 
late heart ; she almost heard them. 

“Monster !” she exclajmed, sinking into a chair and 
bursting into a ionate flood of tears; “life had 
one solace—and he has torn it from me! Fool that.I 
was to be deceived—to trust my treasure an instant 
from my sight! Lost—lost to me for ever!” ' 

How frequently do we see the most timid natures 
undergo a sudden and complete change. 

The parent bird, which flies at the approach of the 
one becomes bold when she has her young ones to 
elend. 

The heart of the agent’s grand-daughter experienced 
one uf those sudden revulsions which turn the plastic 
clay to granite. 

“It is the moment for action!” she said, drying 
her tears with the corner of her ehecked apron; “ not 
for grief! * I shall have time enough to lament her in 
the sad hours of the future!. Fool!” she repeated, 
bitterly ; “fool, to be.so duped—warned asI was, too, 
by one who knew his evil nature!” 

This was in: allusion to the caution which the 
Weaver's wife had given her—that if ever the tyranny 
of Peter Quin drove her to a rupture, whatever 
she should resolve to do she should do suddenly. 

The traces of grief upon the mourner’s features 
gradually gave way to an expression of cold and set- 
led determination. 

After having fully decided upon the means she 
Would pursue, she rose from her seat in the kitchen 
and secured the street door: that done, she entered 
the little parlour, raised the trap beneath the desk, 
aud possessed herself of the keys of the cabinet, as 
ey: as a species of register which Peter Quin kept 
he Various transactions in which he had been en- 
e ‘I can hang the villain, if I choose!” she mur- 

are, after having hastily glanced over a few of the 
bet he shall restore to me my darling, or— 
to, help me!” she added, with a shudder, as reflec- 
vt luterposed and prevented the completion of the 


Sentence; “to what ex: iti i # 
tious drive us!™ extremities do not our evil pas 


Every drawer and recess in the old cabinet was 
scrupulously examined; there. were bonds, bills, and 
securities whose destruction would have rejoiced the 
— of many an unfortunate creditor or spendthrift 

eir. 

Martha thought but little of these; although 
strongly tempted to secure the watch and paper— 
which evidently were connected in some way with 
the mystery of the orphan’s birth—she prudently ab- 
stained: it would have placed her in the power of her 
oppressor. 

n the act of closing one of the drawers, she fancied 
that the side of the cabinet. into which it fitted was of 
a different thickness from the corresponding one; a 
more minute examination convinced her that she was 
right. 

Aftera long and tedious search, she at last dis- 
covered the means of opening a secret depository, 
wey contrived in the thickness of the cabinet 
work. 

It contained two papers labelled, in the handwriting 
of Peter Quin, “ To be destroyed before my death.” 

One was a letter from his son, imploring him to act 
justly by his widow and orphan. 

“Justly!” repeated Martha, bitterly; “as well 
might he have recommended the dove to the mercy of 
the vulture—the lamb to the pity of the wolf! His 
own son, too!” : 

The second paper was a document of far greater 
importance—the will of her mother—bequeathing her 
to the guardianship of Gabriel Mendez, her brother, a 
Spanish merchant in the City. 

There was a singular clause, by which the testatrix 
stipulated that, on attaining the age of twenty-one, 
her daughter should obtain the royal leave to assume 
the name of Mendez, instead of Quin. 

We need not inform our readers how the agent suc- 
ceeded in suppressing the will of his daughter-in- 
law ; his son’s had been proved at his death—so that 
the old man’s object must have been merely to retain 
the right of guardianship which he had so cruelly 
abused over his grand-daughter; the property, in- 
terest and principal, it was impossible for him. to 
touch, unless by torgery—which in the days of 
George III. was invariably punished by death. 

It would be difficult to describe the varied emotions 
of Martha Quin as she perused and re-perused the 
‘proofs of her grandfather’s cupidity and cruelty. 

She was rich—and yet her days had been passed in 
the most abject poverty and wretchedness. 

She understood at last why she had been syste- 
matically secluded from the world—kept in ignorance 
of its usages; her youth withered like a weed in 
some dark vault or den, which the genial rain and 
sunshine never reached. 

“ He shall give her back to me!” she exclaimed, in 
a tone of triumph, as she secured the papers, with the 
private register of Peter Quin; “and disgorge his ill- 
gotten wealth! .How the fiend he has served will 
yell to see the crushed ‘serpent writhing in impotent 
fury—his fangs drawn, his venom hurtless !” 

At first she thought of seeking a temporary shelter 
with the weaver and his family—but a little reflection 
convinced her that they were not the sort of people 
to protect her from the machinations of the agent; 
her ideas next reverted to the lawyer in the Inner 
Temple; the mild manner in whivh he had spoken 
to her, and his appearance had inspired the desolate 
creature with a certain degree of confidence. 

Still she resolved to. await the return of her grand- 
father, to learn, if possible, something of the fate of 
Fanny, in whom her affections were so centred that 
she would willingly have resigned everything to ob- 
tain her restoration. 

“T must be guarded with him,” she said, “and 
meet art with art!” 

When Peter Quin returned, he was astonished at 
the calm with which Martha received him; he had 
expected to find her in tears—possibly to listen to her 
reproaches or entreaties: they would have been music 
to him—for, like most men who have committed a 
crime, he hated her whom he had so cruelly injured. 
Instead of which he found his tea prepared for him, 
and nota word either of complaint or expostulation. 
The meal passed in silence, which he broke, when 
he had concluded, by sarcastically observing how very 
quiet the place appeared. 

It will be more so, soon!” was the reply; “ since 
I, too, shall leave it!” 

“You? Bah!” 

“T am serious!” 

* And where will you go to?” demanded the aged 
ruffian, with a chuckle. 

“To seek my child! Heaven will guide me! It is 
time, grandfather, that we clearly understood each 
other !” 

There was something in the tone of the speaker 
which aroused the worst. passions of Peter’s nature. 
It was not exactly defiance, but the consciousness of 
power which it expressed. He felt disappointed, too, 





“Tt is time that you understood me !” he exclaimed, 
striking his clenched hand upon the table. “The 
brat is gone where you will never see or hear of her 
again! I have taken my measures too well for that ! 
I generally find the means of removing those who 
cross my path!” he added, with a leer. 

It was the second time he had made that boast. 
Martha thought of her mother, and the vague hints 
which the weaver’s wife had thrown out respecting 
her early death; but, instead of intimidating her, it 
filled her heart with additional conrage and energy. 

“Where is she?” she demanded. 

“Perhaps at the bottom of the Thames!” replied 
the old man, brutally ; ‘‘ perhaps sold, to the gipsies! 
Where, you will never learn !” 

‘“*No—no!” said, the horror-stricken woman ; “bad 
as you are, you would not have a second murder on 
your soul!” 

Peter turned very pale, and his eye rested for an 
instant upon a knife remaining on the table. 

“Restore her to me!” exclaimed the speaker, “as 
you value the res‘ of your miserable days! I am des- 
perate, and armed with a power you dream not of! 
If a hair of that child’s head has been harmed, mon- 
ster, I will break the tie of blood between us, and drag 
you to the scaffold!” 

“ Are you mad?” 

“No! I have recovered my senses !” 

“ And is this the reward of my charity ?” 

“ Charity !" re his grand-daughter, contemp- 
tuously ; “that lie will no longer serve your turn! I 
have learnt the nature of my claims upon the fortune 
of which you have despoiled'me: the law will wring 
from, your iron clutch the wealth of my dead father ! 
But what law or justice,” she continued, in a tone of 
agony, “can give me back my blighted youth—the 
degradation and misery you have inflicted? But I 
waste time in appealing to one whose heart is so hard- 
ened by avarice and cruelty, the thunderbolt alone 
could reach it!” 

Decided on holding no further parley with him, but 
to quit home whilst it was still in her power, Martha 
caught up her bonnet and shaw!. 

“You shall not stir !” roared the agent, foaming with 


ion. 

Without heeding him, she continued to arrange her 
dress, keeping a, wary eye the while on his move- 
ments. 

Peter Quin felt seriously alarmed. Conscience, or 
rather his terrors, told him that it was an affair of life 
and death. Unobserved, as he thought, by the now 
thoroughly incensed victim of his tyranny, he pos- 
sessed himself of the knife, and rose from his chair : 
tht table, fortunately, was between them. 

“Shame, old man!” said his grand-daughter ; 
e would you murder me as you did my unhappy mo- 
ther? 

Had the ruffian been struck by a sudden paralysis, 
it could not have produced a more marked change 
than her words. With every nerve unstrung, he 
sank back into his seat, and the weapon fell from his 
hand. Bitterly did he curse his failing strength ; 
but, as he frequently boasted, his brain was as active 
as ever. 

“Send for Miles!” he said. 

Martha smiled derisively. 

hy He shall bring Fanny back to you! 
it!” 

“ By what oath?” demanded the woman, in a tone 
which told him it was no longer possible for him to 
dupe her. “TI know of none which you have not 
already broken! Send for Miles!” she repeated ; ‘that 
the ruffian may assist you to strangle me! I should 
have but a poor chance of ever quitting these walls 
with life, if the ready tool of your crimes were here to 
aid you!” 

Peter Quin gnashed his teeth, and cursed with im- 
potent fury. Bitterly did he regret that he had not 
long since removed her from his path. It was retri- 
bution doubly galling to feel himself crushed by the 
being he had for so many years regarded with con- 
tempt, considered as a mere drudge—a thing to 
trample and vent his spleen upon. 

Desperate were the efforts which he made to rise 
from his chair. He felt as if spell-bound. The excite- 
ment and terror of the disclosure had so completely 
overwhelmed him, that he was deprived of the little 
strength time had left him. 

“You have hitherto found me truthful!” said his 
grand-daughter, approaching him; “listen to my 
words: perbaps they are the last you will ever hear 
from me! If Fanny is not given into the hands of 
those I send by to-morrow, at noon, by every law 
which. you have violated, you shall answer at the bar 
of human justice for your crimes!” 

Without waiting for a reply, she left the room,.and 
instantly quitted the house. The rain was falling in 
torrents, but she heeded it net: any sbelter appeared 
preferable to the den of cyime she had quitted. Of the 
first passenger she met she inquired the way to the 


I swear 





at her firmness: he had counted on her tears. 


Temple—for, strange to say, though she had lived all 
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her life in London, she was as ignorant of its localities 
as the greatest stranger. 

When Peter Quin had sufficiently recovered from the 
paroxysm into which anger and fear had thrown him 
to quit his seat, he tottered rather than walked into 
the passage, and secured the street-door. Satisfied 
tbat he was safe for awhile at least from interruption, 
he next made his way into the office and examined 
his secret’ recess.. The key of the cabinet was there, 
but the register of his crimes was gone. 

““Gurse her!” he exclaimed; wringing bis hands; 
‘curse her! She has mein her power! Tt was no 
idle boast that she would drag me fo the scaffold! 
But I must’ see further—know the full-extent of my 
danger—and then reflect on the means of parrying 
ig!” 

The state in which he found the cabinet completed 
his dismay. The secret recess as well as every drawer 


had been ransacked. The will and letter were both. 


gone. Still he could not compréhend how Martha's 
suspicions bad been excited réspecting the means of 
her mother’s death. Whether: guilty or not, it was a 
secret which he firmiy believed confined to his own 
breast. He had quite forgotten the weayer’s wife who 
had attended her. 

More than once, in his dispair, he thought of ending 
his dishonoured life; but, like most_ tyrannical, vin- 
dictive men, he was a coward. Fearful a8 the present 
was, the grave appeared but tle commencement of a 
yet more terrible future. Imagination pictured to 
him the cold damp cell in Newgate—the trial—the 
mee gripe-—and he shuddered and wept like a 
child. 

For the first time in his life, he bitterly regretted 
having given way to the indulgence of his evil pas- 
sions: What was the presence of the child he hated, 
compared to the agony he now endured ? 

As she said, he wag completely in the power of his 
outraged grandehild. For many years be had regu- 
larly forged the power of attorney which enabled him 
to receive the dividends of her large fortune in the 
funds and India Stock; and, but for the necessity of 
her signing the transfer books, would long since have 
secured possession of the principal. 

His only hope was that Miles might not’ have exe- 
cuted his instructions: he had only half hinted his 
wishes. to the wretch. In his impatience, the guilty 
man prayed for’ morning—either to confirm or dissi- 
pate his fears. With the child ence more in his 
power, he felt that’ he might make terms with the 
deeply incensed Martha. It was his last chance. He 
was too old to fly. Besides, the blow was so sudden, 
that it left him ‘no time to realize his ill-gotten for- 
tune: and what would life be to him without the idol 
he worshipped, and for which he had sinned. 

There was yet another chance which he calenlated 
upon. Where would Martha, ignorant as‘she was of 
the world—poor and friendless—find means to pursue 
her claims or carry her menaces into execution against 
a man whose resources both of purse and craft were 
all but unlimited. 

“T have been terrified too easily!” muttered the 
agent, as he at last made up his mind to snatch a few 
hours of repose; “let me once get her beneath my 
roof again, and—we shall see! I seldom lose deal 
twice !” 

With this reflection, he threw himself upon his bed 
—but not tosleep. His brain was troubled. Pale 
faces appeared glaring upon him through the half- 
drawn curtains. He drew his head beneath the 
cever-lid, and tried to shut them from his sight in 
vain. 

“Why ‘should I tremble so?” he exclaimed, half 
aloud; “I have seen them often in my dreams: these 
are but waking ones!” 

One countenance more hideous than the rest par- 
ticularly terrified him: it appeared fierce and menac- 
ing. 

“It must bethe hangman's!" he thought. ‘‘I wonder 
if ever we shall become acquainted !” 

The question was one which Time, that resolver 
of most riddles, alone could answer. 

Sleep fell upon the weary eyelids of the old man at 
last. He closed them, muttering to himself curses upon 
the grandchild whem he had so cruelly wronged, and 
words implying a resolution to have back the register 
she had taken at any price. 

When our readers reflect that it contained the de- 
tails of the dark transactions in which he had been 
engaged, they will not wonder that the loss of it was 
the last thing-in his thoughts as he sank to-sleep, and 
the first when he awoko-the following morning. 

Mr. Poster had remained at his office‘in the Inner 
Temple till a much later hour tlian usual on the night 
Martha Quin eseaped from the house of her grand- 
father. ‘The affair on which the worthy lawyer was 
engaged being a most important one, he had given 
strict orders not to be disturbed on any pretence what- 
ever. 

* Indeed—indeed, sir, but T must speak with him!” 
exclaimed a female voice, in reply to the reiterated 





assurances of the head clerk, that his principal was no 
longer in chambers. 

“Oall in the mofpitg, I tell you !" replied the ‘tan, 
at the same time attempting ‘to close the halftopen 
door, which he continued ‘to holdin his-hand. 

“ Impossible ! I have no shelter for the night! For 
pity’s sake, let me ‘see: your master, only for an in- 
stant!” i 

The. plaintive tone in which request was uttered 
attracted the attention of a youth about thirteen. years 
of age, who for the last two houts had ‘been sitting 
listlessly at his desk, drawing caricatures upon ‘the 
title-page of a yolume of “ Blackstone's Commen- 
taties,” which was lying before him. 

“ Whois it, Griffiths ?” he demanded, but without 
moving from his seat: n 

“ Some mad woman, I believe!” answered the man, 
impatiently. ‘TI can't'gét rid of her!” 

“Fam not mad!” exclaimed Martha—for the sup. 
pliant was no other than'the grand-daughter of the 
agent—‘“although I baye endured enough to make mé 
jso! Tf’ Mr. Poster has indeed? left here, tell me, for 
pity’s sake, where I'can find hiny?” , 

“Namber- fourteen, ' Portland ' Street !”’ said the 
head clerk, at the same time winking to his subordi- 
nates, who evidently thought ita good joke to send 
the poor creature in the pitiless rain upon ‘a fruitless 
errand. 

“ Thank you, sir!” murmured the female, humbly, 

Mr. Griffiths had ‘tearly ¢ldsed the’ door,when the 
youth who had just spoken jumped from lijs stool and 
caught the handle ‘in his hand. 

“ Why, it.is raining cats and dogs!" he exclaimed 
in a tone of reproach, atthe same time throwing the 
door wide open. 

As the speaker was the only son of his employer, 
the head clerk did not dare to resent it: shrugging 
his shoulders, to intimate that he washed his hands of 
the affair, he slowly returned to his desk. 

“Come in, my good woman !” continued the speaker ; 


“T fear it is impossible that yon can see my father to- || 


night; buat in the morning—— 
“| ghall be dead by that time!” sobbed Martha, as 

she stood at the entrance of the office, the rain dripping 

from her thin garments. 


The sympathy of Clement Foster was ‘excited: he |' 


knew that the orders given by his ‘father were strict— 
but then they had’ not been issued personally to 
himself. 

“Tf your business is really so important !” he said— 
then hesitated, fearing he had ‘gone too far. 

“Mr. Foster is'here!” exclaimed the worhan, eagerly 
“you are young, have a kind heart—falsehood is a 
stranger to your lips; you wonld not seé me the 
sport of your companions!’ Tell your father that the 
grand-danghter of Peter Quin—he will remember the 
name—entreats to see him for a few minutes. I have 
only the thanks of 4 wretchéd forlorn creature to 
offer you,” shé added, “ for the service!” 

“Tl earn them!” replied thé ‘youth, with a benevo- 
lent smile. “ They shall Be’ my first fee, and I trast 
the last!” 

From which speech it was evident that the speaker 
had no great love for the profession which it, was. the 
wish of his father he should follow. 

“T thought I left orders, Clement,” said’ Mn’ Foster, 
as the youth gently opened the door of his private 
room, “ not to be disturbed !” 

“Tam certain you will pardon me, when you learn 


the reason!” replied his son; “itis the first client 


whose cause I have undertaken !” 

The lawyer smiled, and the speaker at once pro- 
ceeded to explain the motive for his intrusion: the 
visit of Martha, her wretched appearance, and earnest 
entreaty to see him but for afew minutes. 

“The old story, I suppose !” exclaimed Mr. Foster, 
when he had concluded ;. “‘ charity !” 

“T do not think it’is !" obseryed Clement ; “though 
evidently very poor, she has neither the air nor man- 
ners of a mendicant! If you can spare 'a few minutes, 
I really wish that yon would sce her—for she has 
deeply interested me! Stay!” he added, recollecting 
himself; “she bade me say’ that she was the’ grand- 
me, 4 of Peter Quin!” 

“Peter Quin !” repeated his father, with surprise, 

“Yes; Iam certain that was the name she men- 
tioned.” 

“TJ will see her!” said the lawyer. “‘As she is 
your first client, Clem, it would, be scarcely fair to 
refuse her! Show her in!” 

The boy had not waited to hear, the concluding 
order; but, the instant his father said that he would 
see the object of his solicitude, opened the door of the 
office, and beckoned for her to approach. 

When Mr. Foster raised his eyes, and recognized, 
as he imagined, the servant of the agent and money- 
lender, the first impression was that she had imposed 
upon his son, by asserting herself to be the grand- 
daughter instead of the domestic ef'a man known to 
be so wealthy as Peter Quin. 

“What is your name, my good woman’?”’he de- 





manded, in a tone which was anything } 
ing to his visitof’ Dice § ut encoung. 

“Martha Quin, ‘sir !” ; 

“oe 7 > " 
pH oy persist in clafining him as your Grandfather 

“Would to heaven,” exclairiéd' the poor wom 
fervently,’ “that any blood rather than his ran in.” 
veins! My childhood would not have been deso},: s 
my youth blightéd thus!* “Poverty has no Kili 
could have borne ‘it eaeetrany but 'the inheritance of 
an evil name is indeed’a misfortune!” M 

The brows of the lawyer unbent: he began to think 
that he had judged too hastily. : - 

“Ttook you for his servant!” he observed, iy , 
milder tone. ” ae 

“TI was his-servant" interrupted Martha! “byt | 
have broken my chain! I was his drudge—his slayo. 
but that is past: these rags; my wretched appearance 
prove how he repaid me! Not content with degrading 
me,” sheadded, “for years, he has robved me of g 
large inheritance; and this’ night, had I not fe 
would have added murder te the long list of jis 
crimes !” e 

“These are’ fearful charges!” said Mr. Foste 
gravely ; “and, if false, you must be one of the mos 
wicked ag,well as artful of your sex!” 

“ And if true ?” 

“The most on and oppressed !” 

Martha drew’ f: her bosom the will and letter 
and placed them, without one word of comment, in 
the hands of the ‘speaker—who, after motioning to 
her to'take a seat, began to-peruse them. As he pro- 
ceeded; the doubts he had entertained vanished. Stil} 
oné thing puzzled him: ‘he could not comprehend what 
jadvantage Peter Quin had gained beyond the gratif- 
jcation of his hate by suppressing them. He was far 
from suspecting the forgeries he had committed, 

“Have you ever signed any papers,” he demanded, 
“ since you became of age ?” 

“Never.” , 

“ Ever been fo the Bank, or other public establish- 
ment, with your grandfather, and written your name 
in any book?” : 

*“T never left the: house with him, anless when a 
child, ‘in my life!” replied his visitor. 

“What induced’ yotf to’ consult ‘me?” said Mr. 
Foster, 

* Despair!” exclaimed*the agent's grand-daughter. 
“ The first time I saw you, you spoke to mo with kind- 
néss;"and'I thought you might take an interest in» 
poor, friendless creature, who had no other hope!” 

“Have you told me all ?” inquired the gentlemas, 

Martha hesitated, and looked first at the door and 
then at Clement Foster, who, during the conversation, 
had reniained in the office. 

“Leave us, Clem,” said his father, “and tell Gril- 
fiths not to leave till 'I-have spoken ‘with him !” 

As‘soon as they were alone, his client explained to 

him how she had been driven ‘to’ the step she had 
taken by the cruelty and treachéry of Peter Quin in 
depriving her of her adopted child. 
' At the words “adopted child,” the lawyer smiled. 
Martha perfectly utiderstood the doubt which nissmile 
conveyed,bat forebore to explain’ how the infant bad 
been brought to“the house by the ruffian whom her 
grandfather had employed to steal it. Her desire was 
to obtain possession of her darling—to have her near 
her—tc ‘yove a mother to her; not to afford 'the least 
clue which might léad to her restoration to ber rl 
parents. , 

A long and interesting conversation took place be- 
tween them, at the termination of which Mr. Foster 
undertook to conduct her cause against the agent. 

“ He shall disgorge the wealth,” he said, “of which 
he has deprived you; especially if, as I begin to sus 
pect, he’ has obtaiped it by means which place lis 
life in your power!" i: 

“T care not for the money!” said ‘Martha; “it 's 
my child I want! ‘To know that she is safe—to her 
her voice—to feel her little arms clasped once mr 
around my neck—for she loves me,” she adie, 
“ dearly—dearly !”” , 

“ And’I doubt not that you have merited her alle 
tion !" replied the lawyer, with a benevolent smile. 
“You cannot’ return, after what has passed, to tle 
house of the agent!” 

“ Never!” said his client, firmly. 7 , 

“Where do you intend to pass the night? Have 
you no friends ?” 

‘“‘ Neither friends nor’ money !” ' 

“Tn that cas¢, I must act for you!” observed Mr. 
Foster, ringing the bell. 

It was answered by his son. 

Send one ofthe clerks,” continued the speak, 
“for a hackney-cpach, and accompany this youve 
lady—who will’ remain my guest for some aie 
to Portland Street! Direct the housekeeper 
preparé her room as’ quickly ‘as possible, rae 
strict orders that rio one is admitted to see her 1»: 
return !” ait 

Never in’ Hits’ life ‘had’ the youth been 89 § 
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vised. Had he received such directions’ from any 
i put bis father’s, he would have hesitated to exe- 
citethem. 


«Bless you !” exclaimed Martha, gratefully. |“ Had 
qi) our fellow-creatures hearts like yours, the world 
would be much better +. us 

phe world is @ very good world!” answered the 
lawyer; “it has its dark and'sunny side; unfortu- 
igs, your path in life hae “hitherto been'-in the 
yoo 2° You persist.in your resolution?” He added, 
lowering his tone. ns t 

fo the last extremity !” exclainiéd his client, im- 

“Jf Fanny is not restored to me by the hour 


catty: 
ek register Of his misdeeds shall be placed in 
the hands of justice!” 

There was a smile and a half-suppressed titter in 


vuter office. , 
“oa Foster led the strange client—as the clerks 


afterwards designated the agent's grand-daughter-to| 


she coach which had’been ¢ent’for; and one or'tivo of 
the juniors began to indulge in all sorts ofimpertinent 

alations as to the fee she had paid, till Griffiths 
began to get impatient. : 

“When you have seen as much of the profession as 
Thave,” he said, “you will know that clients in fine 
clothes are not those who pay the best! She is’ the 
grand-daughter of Peter Quin !” 

“And who is Peter Quin?” demanded the clerks, 
with a sneer. 

“Who he is no one can tell!” replied the old man; 
“but one thing is certain, he is worth a million, at the 
wery least!” 

i (To be continued) 

-_------- 


SINCERITY IN FRIENDSHIP. 
The human heart is the throne of sincerity, 
The monoment of griéf and sorrow, 
Whose silence speak a language from the soul, 
Surpassing far all outward demonstration. 

§n-EniTY in true friendship is one of the greatest 
tlssit ¢s in human life; Our sorrow for the loss of 
our frieads is more excusable than most of our com- 
pints. But though it may be ‘more venial, it is not 
nore ‘easonable than any other mode of misery that 
has ite origin in disappointment. Did we think our 
friends immortal? Did we not know, while we held 
them to our hearts, that we were embracing the pro- 
pety of Death, who would, sooner or later, assert his 
chim? Our resignation to this, as well as to'all other 
evil, ought to be confirmed by reflecting on the uni+ 
versal agency of Providence. 

Tle author of the Book of Psalms furnishes us 
with excellent doctrine on this subject. We have 
saree anywhere such striking pictures of misery as 
in that book. The royal writer: has described in the 
siyngest colours the distresses.and perplexities to 
which, a8 men, we are subject. He has descended to 
the private dissatisfactions.of the heart, and recounted 
uany ciroumstances: of accidental calamity. Hence 
it is that Lis writings are of general use. 

Of the distresses: that are incident to our. being, 
though the prospect be gloomy, it is: necessary we 
should observe it; as he who must make -his. way 
through pitfalls and: precipices, would choose a plan 
of the road he was to travel, rather than maxch 
\lindly forward, without knowledge .and without 
caution. 

La us remember that God is the supreme governor 
of the universe; that under His direction is the whole 
‘ystem of nature by Him animated, connected, and 
supported. Should we quarrel with, the dispensations 
o'Him who gaye.us being? Is not He who made the 
world best able to govern it? Has pot He who gave 
Ws this being a right to resume it ? 

What mean ‘then the languishing complaints of 
‘row? Thetears that flow for buried virtue, and 
Wesighs that mourn for parted friendship? Those 
affections for the objects of this world, which we have 
recived with ‘our being, may be indulged; ‘out under 
certain limitations. 
he us, therefore, consider the end of such affections. 

“@ voice of nature Will be heard, and ‘out tears will 
fow when our dearest ‘conntetions are broken. | In 
this we only act ike ttién in the sinitérity of friend- 
ship; but when sorrow is Jong’ indulged: it becomes 
‘uuinal, for then we truly’ givé ourself wp to those 
Bssions which it is our duty \to restrain, aud act in 
tulant opposition to the dectees of Providence. 

——__o 

puCovaRY oF THE Bopy.or Canune'’s Davauter. 
"He Most interesting archeological-discovery which 
n ov been made, in, Sussex took. place in the 
uch of Bosham afew days since. In continuing 
me ‘estoration of this, beautiful specimen of Saxon 
peagyre some excavations were made in order to 
he the bases. of the,columns supporting. the 
seayg bynes which are on. a much lower level. than 
tis ol the arcade sepawating. the nave from, the 
® In laying bare these bases. it. was thought 





































advisable to. extend'the excavations a little, for it was 
just in front of this arch that tradition has uniformly 
stated that the youthful daughter of the Danish King 
Canute was buried. Just below the level of the old 
floor a slab of stone-was disctvered. Carefully the 
excavation was cartied on, and soon it was found, as 
had been already conjectured, that this stone covered 
a small stone coffin. Every care was taken, and the 
coffin was afterwards opened im the presence of ‘the 
Rev. Henry Mitchell; P8/Az; the Vicar of Bosham ; 
his son, Henry Godwit‘Mitchell; Mr: C. Sturges 
Jones, surgeon, of Chichester; and Mr. Edgar J. 
Varley, an artist of some’note, As soon as the lid, 
‘which was‘seven inches thick, was raised, the form of 
the child could be distinétly seen. The figure was 
3 ft. 9in. in height, so that | aoe the child was 
not more than: five years old.. The hand had been 
placed by the side of 'the’ body; the bones, although 
reduced to @ white dust, ‘could ‘be very clearly traced. 
The inside measurement of the coffin was 4 ft. 3 in. 
by 14} in. in Width at the breast, 13 tn. at the head, 
and 10 in. at the foot, .No jewellery, or anything of 
the sort was found=probably the child was too 
young to be buried with any personal ornaments 
about her. This extraordinary Sisco very fully con- 
firms the tradition that this’was. the daughter of 
Canute, the form and plainness of the coffin furnish- 
ing additional proof. 
—_——— 
JULYVA CAVANZI. 

PasstonaTe love and wild devotion, vindictive hate 
and dire revenge, are well known to unite as cause 
and effect in the breast of the true native of Italy. In 
that sweet land of sunny skies and balmy airs, of 
music, poetry, and romance, human nature becomes 
more*ardent than in the colder regions of. the north- 
land, the passiOns, ifnot-deeper, are more fiery, and 
the whole action ‘is more impulsive and less go- 
verned by prudent considerations. ‘While the Ger- 
man would be computing the consequences, the Italian 
would be doing the deed. 

About a league to. the northward ofthe present 
main route between Lucea and Florence, may be 
seen the ruins of a-once' noble mansion; and the 
closing scenes in the history of this place render it 
an objéct of interest'to the traveller. 

It was the family seat of a man of wealth and 
learning; but who, Caring the last years of his life, 
became dissipated, and lost'a great portion of his 
means at the gaming table. © 

He’ was as proud as Lucifer—for though not a titled 
man, he was the descendant of ai noble house, and was 
wont-to boast of his family- name. 

Never the most amiable of men, he grew to be 
irascible and violent, and came'to be more feared than 
loved, even byhis friends. 

His wife,'it'was said, died of a broken heart. She 
left’ an only ‘cliild, a daughter, who iuherited her 
beauty-and her sweet and noble qualities. 

At eighteen years of age; Julia Cavanzi was re- 
garded a prize worthy of thé best man of the best 
fortune. 

In thé city of Lucca, at the age of sixteen, at the 
house ofa friend, where she ‘spent some two or three 
months, Julia first/saw and became acquainted with 
Francesco Carrivallan, the son of a tradesman, who, 
by a fortunate speculation outside of his regular busi- 
ness, had just amassed a’ fortune. 

Francesco, théu a high-spirited youth verging on 
twenty, naturally fell in love with Julia, and she re- 
ciprocated his passion; which had all the fiery inten- 
sity of that ardent clime. 

For neavly tivo ‘years everything went on smoothly, 
no one opposthg what all who saw and understood 
regarded as a.happy design of nature, the bringing 
togéther and uniting of two beitigs so well fitted for 
each other. 

Francesco and Julia met often. When she was not 
in Lucta, he rode ‘over to the villa, and passed many 
happy hours with her, not elandestinely, but with the 
full knowledge:of ‘her father, who appeared to regard 
the visits of the young man in as favourable alight 
as any suitor could have desired. 

He knew of the suddenly acquired wealth of the 
elder Carrivallan, and‘though his pride was not flat- 
tered.at' the thought of uniting hbis-daughter to the 
son of a tradesman, yet he felt that money would 
cover a multitudé of sins,more especially as he was 
fast. wasting his'owa patrimony,and the other had 
bad alveady retired from bis petty business. 

But suddeuly there came a change—a._ terrible 
change for the lovers,, One day, after an absence of a 
week—a week spent in gambling and dissipation, to 
say nothing ,worse-——Signor Cavanzi returned home 
in a savage mood-so much so, that his servants, 
whe; had reason to know their master well, kept.as 
much out of his way as possible. 

One of his first.acts. was to send for his: daughter 
to meet him in his library. She obeyed the com- 








mand, and appeared before him pale and trembling, for 
she knew ahs had something to fearand her heart 
foreboded the worst. 

“ Julia,” he said, sternly, fixing his. black snaky 
eyes npon her, as if intending. to, pierce her very soul, 
“when was the tradesman’s son here last,?” 

“ Yesterday,” replied his daughter, trembling. more 
than ever—for from the way im which he, spoke, she 
believed her happiness to be in peril. 

“When do you expect him again?” 

“ He said to-morrow, father.” 

“You will then see him for the last time !” 

“Oh father!” cried Julia, sinking down upon the 
nearest seat. 

“Yet, stay !” pursued. the unfeeling parent ; “ why 
pred ane see him at all? I will speak to him my- 
self, and tell him his visits here are no longer agree- 
able, as my daughter is already:engaged to another !” 

“Father! father! what does this mean ?” exvlaimed 
Julia, with clasped hands and a wondering face. 

“Simply this—the Count,of Popolina has made me 
an offer for your hand. Heis.richand I have accepted 
his terms,” 

“Why, father, I scarcely know him !” 

“You will have plenty of chances to get ac- 
aquainted.” 

“ He is at least fifty years of age!” 

“ The better chance of his dying, soon and leaving 
you a rich and titled widow.” 

“But I do not love him.” 

“ That is: his affair, not mine,” 

“But I do love Francesco !” 

“ The less reason for seeing him again. 

“But, father, my troth is plighted ‘to Francesco!” 

“ Break it, then! that’sall.. Girl, you-know me, and 
I tell you you. must marry the count! The matter is 
settled, and there is no use of further words:” 

“ Tndeed the matter is not settled !” returned Julia, 
for the first time lifting her head bold and proudly, ana 
giving her astonished father a glance of defiance. “I 
have a right. to a voice in that which concerns my 
happiness, and J shall use it to reject the proposal of 
the Count of Popolina.” 

It was the first time that his daughter (or in fact any 
member of his household) had ever dared to place her- 
self in opposition to his will, and for more than a 
minute the astounded father sat staring at her in 
silence, almost doubting his senses; and tlien he sud- 
denly burst forth in such a storm of rage and fury as 
few would have cared to withstand, 

At one time bis angry passions so far got the con- 
trol of him, that he foamed at the mouth like a mad- 
man, and twice his hand was raised to strike his 
daughter to the ground ; butshe, no longer trembling, 
now stood erect aud firm, and something in her eye 
told him he had roused a spirit as proud, as haughty, 
as determined, and as unflinchingas his own. At last 
he ended his paroxysm of rage with the words: 

“Julia, before high heaven, I swear you shall marry 
the count!” 

“Father,” she replied, with compressed lips and 
flashing eyes, “I will not. The church will give me 
the choice of the convent ;and that, if you press me to 
it, shall be my refuge.” 

Again the father stormed and swore and threat- 
ened; but. finding it of 110 avail, and having at-last 
exhaasted himself with his fury, he for once in his 
life bad recourse to reason and persuasion. Here alike 
failing to change the purpose of the noble girl, he at 
last ended with a terrible confession, and threw him- 
self upon her mercy. 

“Julia,” he,said, sinking. down with a dejected, 
heart-broken look, ‘tI have been a bold, bad mau. 1 
am aforger to a large-amount, the count holds the 
papers, Only your consent to this marriage can save 
your poor father fromthe galleys!” 

This terrible announcement crushed the unhappy 
= at once, and with a loud cry she fainted and 
ell. 

The evil of the matter was that. the noble Julia, in 
order to save her father, consented to wed: the count, 
but insisted on her right to have. a private parting 
interview with her lover. 

The next day, when Francesco came, she met and 
told him all. 

He was astounded; forisome:time remained like one 
in a trance, gazing upon her im speechless: agony, his 
soul feeling what his senses almost refused to credit. 

“ And. am to lose! you; Julia?” at length burst forth 
in the mest piteous tones from |:is lips audyheart. 

“It. is Jeath tome,” she sobbed; ‘‘ but the proud 
name of: my father must be saved from dishonour. 
Besides, Francesco, you could not wed a felon’s 
daughter.” ; 

“would take you to my heart; dearest love, though 
a thousand crimes. stood between us!” was the de- 
voted reply. 

Suddenly he brightened with a new thought. 

“ Perhaps these papers:can be bought of the count!” 
he cried, “My father is now rich, 1 am his only heir, 
and I will sacriiice all I possess, or ever will possess 
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on earth, to save and win you, without whom life 
would be a blank!” 

With this hope Francesco finally set off to see the 
count, the prayers of Julia going with him. 

The interview, a most trying one to the temper and 
feelings of poor Francesco, ended in the hard-hearted 
nobleman refusing to give up the papers on any con- 
dition short of the hand of Julia Cavanzi. 

On his way back to see the ido) of his soul, Fran- 
cesco formed a terrible resolution. 

“You must marry him and obtain those papers!” 
was his final counsel to the weeping and almost 
heart-broken girl. 

We pass over the intervening scenes, so full of an- 
guish unspeakable to those in whom we have taken 
so deep an interest. 

In one week from that time, the marriage. of the 
Count of Popolina with Julia Cavanzi was celebrated 
with great pomp, and hundreds envied her who was 
thus made a lady of rank, and thought bow bappy she 
must be with her riches and title. 

Alas! how little do we know of the heart from the 
face! how easily we are deceived by external appear- 
ances. 

Proud of his young bride, the Count of Popolina set 
off on a wedding tour, to spend his honeymoon 
abroad among whatever was most attractive, curious, 
delightful and romantic in Italy. 

He travelled in state, in his own silken-lined coach, 
with six cream-coloured horses, out-riders and postil- 
lions; and thousands saw and stared with envy, and 
said in their hearts: 

“Behold what happiness is bestowed upon those 
and denied to me!” 

The envied countess was the most miserable of human 
beings, and would have refused to start upon the 
journey at all, but for the counselof her lover at their 
last clandestine meeting. 

“Go, my love,” he had said, “and be prepared to 
see me when you least expect my presence.” 

Several places of note had been visited, and the gilded 
carriage of the count, emblazoned with his armorial 
bearings, was one day rolling quietly along the base 
of the romantic Apennines, when it was suddenly 
surrounded by a formidable banditti, who at once 
secured the out-riders and postillions without any re- 
sistance. 

Such things were common then in Italy ; and the 
count, though considerably alarmed, immediately 
thrust his head through the window, told his name, 
rank and residence, and demanded the amount of 
ransom. 

‘Remain quietly where you are till we take you to 
our chief,” was the answer; and the carriage, sur- 
rounded and controlled by a guard ef brigands, was 
at once driven from the highway by an obscure by- 
path, into the heart of the mountains—a journey 
which lasted several hours. 

Then the count was blindfolded, bound, and led off 
into a wild, obscure retreat, and the countess was con- 
ducted into the bandits’ caveand treated with profound 
respect. 

When at last the bandage was removed from the 
eyes of the trembling count, he found to his horror 
that he stood upon the brink of an awful chasm—a 
dark, unfathomable abyss—in the presence only of the 
man he bad the most reason to fear,'the pale and deter- 
mined Francesco Carravallan. 

“What means this ?” he gasped. 

“Tt means, Count of Popolina, that you were once 
deaf to my prayers, and robbed me of all I most prized 
on earth, and that in return, that I may get back my 
own, I am about to deprive you of life!” replied Fran» 
cesco, in that quiet, determined tone that showed he 
was fearfully in earnest. ‘“ You have just five minutes 
to live,” he continued, producing and holding up his 
watch in one hand, and drawing a long, sharp, glitter- 
ing stiletto with the other. 

“ Mercy !” gasped the count. 

“ Ask it of heaven !” 

The count begged, implored, and threatened by 
turns, and even offered half of his vast fortunes for his 
life; but Francesco only smiled strangely; and pointed 
to the fast flying moments of his watch, 

The count would have struggled for his life; but 
besides the fact that physically he was no match for 
his antagonist, his arms were pinioned, and he was 
utterly powerless. 

The instant the minutes named by Francesco ex- 
pired, he exclaimed: “Now die, base count!" and 
with the words he drove his stiletto to the hilt through 
his heart, and hurled him downward into the unknown 
abyss. 

It is sufficient to add in explanation, that Francesco 
had followed the count on bis journey, and through 
one of his servants, who had played the spy upon his 
master, had learned of such intended movements as 
had enabled him to make arrangements with a formid- 
able band of banditti for carrying out his purpose as 
shown. 

It was the lover's original intention to reveal him- 





self to Julia immediately after the accomplishment of 
the deed of blood; but this design he changed, and 
she knew not that he had bad a hand in the dark 
transaction till long years afterward. 

She, as we have said, was treated with great respect 
by the robbers, and the next day, was escorted toa 
small village, from whence she procured a conveyance 
homeward. 

Of course the count was never seen again; and 
being assured that he was dead, Julia finally gave her 
hand to him who only had:ber heart. 

Francesco, however, was not happy, and gradually 
became a gloomy prey to remorse and fears. 

Years afterward, through’ the confession of one of 
the bandits, he was apprehended and charged with 
the murder of the count, which he acknowledged, and 
shortly after put an end to his own life, 

The shock was too much far the reason of poor 
Julia, and she ended her days in a convent. m 

E. H, 
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IMPRESSIONS. 
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FIRST 


‘The bridge broken ?,. How provoking !” 

And Barbara Lynn leaned from the carriage-win- 
dow to speak to the brown-faced boy who had volun- 
teered the above piece of information. 

“Yes, ma’am—the freshet carried the timbers clean 
away, day before yesterday.” 

“ How are we to getacross? . We are going to visit 
Miss Stapleton, at Stapleton Park.” 

“They keep a ferryman there with a little boat— 
he'll take you acrosa; and if,you'll drive around by 
Uncle Ezra’s, he'll send your trunks by the mountain 


“Very well. Driver, follow the boy's directions.” 

Close under a green sweep of.a clump of water- 
lilies lay a little boat, fastened by a rope to the up- 
right post which alone remained of }the destroyed 
bridge, and tenanted by one man in a picturesque 
straw hat, whose broad brim shaiowed his face alto- 
gether. 

“He is reading, I declare, instead of minding his 
business and looking: after passengers. A literary 
ferryman !” sneered Ada Carson. 

Miss Barbara made no verbal comment, but walked 
resolutely down to the landing, and aroused the ab- 
sorbed boatman from his studies with the point of her 

rasol. 

“ Bring your boat around!” she said, quite sharply ; 
“ we want to cross the river. Be quick!” 

The boatman pushed back his broad-brimmed straw 
hat with a look half puzzled, half amused, that made 
Barbara Lynn turn towards her companion with the 
petulant remark : 

“T believe he’s an idiot !” 

‘“Where do you wish to go, ladies?” asked the 
man, when they had safely bestowed their multi- 
tudinous flounces upon the seats, not without many 
complaints at the smallness of the accommodation. 

“To Stapleton Park landing,” was the reply. 

As the oars flashed through, the bright sparkling 
water, Ada Carson gave a sigh of grief. : 

“ Well, we'll soon be, there, I,hope. If you had 
only written, Barbara, Miss Stapleton would have 
sent some one to meet us—perhaps that astonishing 
brother of hers.” 

“ Yes,” said Barbara, curling her lip, “and a nice 
first appearance we should have made, tired and dusty, 
with our dresses al) crumpled and our hair uncurled. 
For I choose to meet Harry Stapleton en grande 
toalette when 1 do meet him. Everything depends on 
first impressions, you know.” 

Ada put up her little hand to hide a yawn. 

“And you really mean to captivate him 2” 

* I mean to try.” 

“How do you know he will make a good: hus- 
band ?” 

“ What difference does that make? He is rich.” 

The boatman stepped on shore, and doffing: his hat, 
pointed to a superb old mansiou, whose gables 
and mullions gleamed through groups of trees’ just 
beyond, saying: .: 

“There is Stapleton Park, ladies—you will have no 
difficulty in finding it.” 

Barbara tossed a piece of silver to him. ‘See that 
our trunks aresent up as.soon as they arrive,” she 
said, loftily. 

- * * * s 

“And now, girls, get ready for dinner as soon as 
you can,” said Miss Stapleton, as she ushered her 
visitors into a dainty little dressing-room all panelled 
in oak and gold with curtains of pale silk, and 
mirrors that reached from ceiling to floor: »“I 
have a delightful party of guests staying here, and 
{want you both to look as lovely as possible. _ Re- 
member our scheol compact. ‘Barbara, you are to 
captivate Harry.” 

Barbara did look lovely as she entered the drawing- 
room, where lights and flowers and delicious perfumes 


made a sort of fairy land, dressed in : 
tulle caught up with bouquets of moss ro bent 
tened in her glossy brown curls as careless ag jf jt hu 
hiss from the vine. ‘ ud 
a was pretty, too, in white muslin and jj}; 
Ada’s beauty was to Barbara’s as twilight toate 
—pearl to the ial diamond. Anna Stapleton’ 
eyes brightened with a sort of admiring pride as ra 
came forward leaning on a gentleman's arm, to phn 
her guests. - 
“ Miss Lynn—my brother, Mr. Stapleton.” 
Barbara's cheeks blazed into scarlet as in the cal 

glance of the gentleman bowing before hor she re : 
nized the dark blue eyes that had beamed go sf 
cally beneath the shadow of the ferryman’s jae bat 
She was literally strack dumb—she could not , 
to save her life, but Harry was less embarrased = 

‘We have met before,” he said, with a half gq 
“ Tt. was my first appearance in the réle of a fortyap, 
I hope it gave satisfaction. Everything depends oy 
first impressions, you know. Pardon me for not jis. 
closing my name, Miss Lynn, but: your orders were iy) 
yg ore gare gre y.” 

e sto abruptly, for Barbara, over ith 
shame and mortifieation, had fainted away ie hinas 
ter’s arms, : 

Then and there ended all her hopes of ever js 
coming the lady of Stapleton Park. Alas; wi; 
radiant visions a little mistake will sometimes oy;. 
throw ! 












































Iy the Thames district, at Auckland, a native has 
produced two pounds of gold, said tobe discovered j; 
that neighbourhood; but he wishes, very wisely ‘) 
make the reward of £2,000 offered by the Governies: 
secure before revealing the precise whereabouts. 

Tosacco in SourH AvusTRALIA.—Some very fips 
specimens of tobacco, grown on a farm at Dandenoog, 
have been forwarded’ to Melbourne for inspectio; 
The application of guanv has caused the leaves to x:- 
tain quite an extraordinary size. The lergth of ths 
longest leaf grown on the experimental farm is statai 
at 2 ft, 2in. The specimens contain leaves measw- 
ing 2 ft. 9 in. 

OrpDeERs have been received at Woolwich Arseu! 
that all carriages and slides for ship guns of six tens 
weight and upwards are to be of wrought iron. 4 
considerable ;number of wooden gun-carriages sui 
slides were made before it was discovered that wood 
was unfit forthat purpose. A considerable time must 
therefore elapse before the requisite machiaery can bp 
got ready, and the men accustomed to making ir» 
gun-carriages. 

Tue Prince of Wales is, we believe, the first Prince 
of the Blood who has owned a yacht since the days 
of Charles II, George IV., William IV., and ow 
en us Queen Victoria have had what are termed 

yal yachts, but they are more state vessels than 
pleasure vessels. It will bea gratifying sight to wit- 
ness the Heir to the Throne on board the Dagmar, » 
cutter of six-and-thirty tons, accompanying the Eng- 
lish fleet to Cherbourg. Every one loved the “Sailor 
King,” and the “ Prince” will also be endeared to bis 
future subjects by his love for manly pursuits. 


From New York we learn that a project has bees 
started for a line of steamers between that port au 
Bristol, to’ be called the Transatlantic Express a0 
Passenger Steamship Company. The idea is to apply 
the European hotel system to ocean steamers by 
charging only for the berth oceupied, and allowing 
each passenger to pay separately for meals. Tie 
Company are to construct several iron steamers alter 
an improved pattern, large, roomy, and of light 
draught, and with a height small in proportion to the 
length (590 ft.) and width, so as to prevent rolling 
and pitching. 

INFLUENCE OF Foop on THE QuaLity oF Woot 
The nature of the food supplied to the sheep bs 
no doubt, a material influence on the quality of the 
wool, and is a) subject: which..well merits attention 
But I do not propose to enter upon the consideration 
of this question on the. present occasion, and thi 
principally because the information regarding ¢ 8 
of the most scanty description; and I have fuiled to 
discover any experiments. on the influence of tht 
food on the weight or quality of the fleece. We ra 
generally that the best wool is obtained from au! : 
fed on the richest pastures, but it is not possille 
tell how far the superiority is due to the more - 
tritious character of the’ grasses, or merely (0 
more favourable climate. The composition and “ 
tritive value of the cultivated and natural re 
lowland districts are well known, but there is 0 4 
lately no information regarding those which form a 
bulk of mountain pastures.’ Many of the i enon 
no doubt'the same as those found in the lower me 
tricts, and their composition is probably very saa 
though others are different, and of their compost 
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we are entirely ignorant.’ There woul’, of 0% 
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: in making analyses of those; but the 
bes? Tey wold pn would be of little use, 
= ~~ it. were coupled with a knowledge of those 
= the sheep select and avoid. It is probable, in- 
wi 4 that the higher or lower value of mountain 
am depend not so much on the difference in the 
‘utritive value of the grasses of which they are com- 
nu 4, as in the greater or less abundance of those 
eich are most palatable to the stock—for sheep pre- 
fer the finer grasses, and are only compelled by hun- 
ver to consume the coarser species, although they are 
often just as nutritive as tliose they select. The in- 
fluence of an abundant supply of food on the quan- 
tity at least of the wool is sufficiently obvious, but 
it becomes still more striking when we consider what 
that quantity is, and how active must be the animal 
functions by which it is produced. 








SCIENCE. 





A neavy fall of rain took place at Kingston, 
Jamaica on the 19th ult., which was estimated as equal 
to two inches, or about 45,000 gallons to the acre, in 
one hour and twenty minutes. During last year the fall 
of rain on the 24th of May in twenty-four hours was 
equal to 43,000 gallons; on the'27th of May of the same 
year within the same space 45,000 gallons. In pro- 
portion, Kingston has not had a similar fall of water 
since the year 1848. 

WOODEN COWS. 

Persons who reside in our large towns, especially 
the largest, are very apt to slander the milkman, and 
ascribe the semi-lactescent appearance of his com- 
modity to the free use of “the iron cow.” It is not 
onr intention to join in any such scandal, for the milk 
of our history is genuine and unadulterated, although 
not derived from a quadrupedal cow, goat, or any 
animal whatever. Some, perhaps most, of our readers 
will have heard something of thie existence of vege- 
table cows, or plants yielding milk; it is of these 
“wooden cows” we purpose to refresh their memories. 
The caoutchoue, or India-rubber of commerce, as it 
exudes from the tree, very much resembles milk in 
colour and density. Many other plarts yield a similar 
fluid, and in some instances this is so sweet and 
palatable as to be employed by the natives for almost 
all the purposes of animal milk. 

The “ Cow-tree of Demerara” is described as a tree 
from thirty to forty feet in height, with a diameter 
at the base of nearly eighteen inches. ‘l'his tree is 
known to botanists by the mame of Tabernzemontana 
wilis, and to the natives as the ‘Hya-hya.”’, It be- 
longs to the same natural order as the Penang India- 
rubber tree, and the Poison Tree of Madagascar 
(Apocynacew). It occurs plentifully in the forests of 
British Guiana, and its bark and pith are so rich in 
nilk, that a moderately-sized stem, which, was felled 
on the bank of a forest stream, in the course of an 
hour, coloured the water quite white and milky. The 
wilk is said to be thicker and richer than cow’s milk, 
wixes freely with water, and is perfectly innocuous, 
and of a pleasant flavour; the natives employing it 
on refreshing drink, and in all respects as animal 
milk. 

The Cinghalese have also a tree which they call 
“Kiriaghuma,” but which belongs to a different order 
of plants (Asclepiadacem), Itis the Gymnema lacti- 
Jferum, and yields a very pleasant milk, which is em- 
ployed for domestic purposes in Ceylon. There ap- 
pears to be also a milk-tree common in the foreste of 
Para which the natives call ‘‘Massenodendron,” but 
of which we have no definite knowledge, except that 
it was for a considerable time used on board H.M.S. 
Chanticleer as a substitute for cow's milk. It was 
said to suffer no chemical change by keeping, neither 
did it show any tendency to: become sour. 

The most celebrated of all the cow-trees was that 
discovered and made known by Humboldt as the 
“Palo de Vaca, or “Cow-tree.” Singularly enough 
it belongs to a different natural order from those al- 
ready mentioned (Artocarpacez), and to one which 
includes also the poisonous upas-tree of Java. The 
botanical name of this cow-tree is Galactodendron 
wile, the “useful milk tree,” or, as ‘more recently 
called, Brosimum utile. Its discoverer states that 
Pe staying atthe farm of Barbula, in the valleys of 
ae we were assured that the negroes of the 
am, who drink plentifully of this vegetable milk, 
consider it a wholesome aliment, and we found by ex- 
perience during our stay that the virtues of this tree 
had not been exaggerated. When incisions are made 
the trunk, it yields abundance of a glutinous milk, 
tolerabiy thick, devoid of all aceridity, and’ of an 
‘srecable and, balmy smell. It was offered to us in 
the shell of @ calabash. We drank. considerable 
sy of it in the evening before we went to bed, 
ion Lt early in the morning, without feeling the 
undoes aa in effect. The viscosity of this milk alone 

4 little disagreeable. The negroes and the 





free|people who work in the plantations drink it, 
dipping into it their bread of maize or cassava. ‘The 
overseer of the farm told us that the negroes grow 
sensibly fatter during the season when the “ Palo de 
Vaca” furnishes them with most milk: This juice, ex- 
posed to. the air, presents on its surface membranes 
of a strongly animalized substance, yellowish, stringy, 
and resembling cheese. The people call it cheese. 
This coagulum becomes sour in the space of four or 
five days. 

Other trees are known which possess similar pro- 
perties to a greater or less extent. One of these is 
the “ Tabayba dolce” of the Canaries (Huphorbia 
balsamifera). Here again we havea plant belonging 
to a different natural order from any of the others, 
namely, the Zuphorbiasce, and one containing a 
large number of plants with acrid and purgative juices. 
Leopold von Buch states that the juice of this plant is 
similar to sweet milk, and, thickened into a jelly, is 
eaten as a delicacy. A species of cactus (C. mam- 
millaris) also. yields a milky juice equally sweet and 
wholesome. It now constitutes the type of a genus 
called Mammillaria, The milk is affirmed to be much 
inferior in its quality to the majority of the above. 
Although none of the cow-trees enumerated yield 
a true India-rubber, that substance, or one greatly re- 
sembling it, is afforded by some of their allies. It is 
curious to observe how, when failing to serve man- 
kind in one direction, these trees become important 
servants in another. How forcibly this reminds us of 
the quaint lines of George Herbert : 

More servants wait on Man 

Than he'll take notice of ; in every path 
He treads down that which doth befriend him, 
When sickness makes him pale and wan. 

Oh, mighty love! Manis oue world, and hath 
Another to attend him. 

SEVENTY dispatches from different parts of Europe, 
and which contain meteorological observations, arrive 
at M. Le Verrier’s bureau in Paris, between 9 and 
11°30 a.m., every day. The observations in these are 
immediately reduced, the weather forecasts drawn, 
and between 12 and 1 they are telegraphed to all parts 
of France, and various European capitals. At 2°30 
p.M., the daily; bulletin is issued, and circulated to all 
correspondents for the cost of the paper and printing. 
M. Le Verrier suggests the formation of a central and 
European bureau for contracting the international part 
of the service. 


ABSORPTION OF LIGHT AT DIFFERENT 
TEMPERATURES. 

Tue prismatic examination of light whici has 
passed through absorbent media has been continually 
acquiring greater importance ever since Stokes called 
attention to its practical utility. In particular, it is 
interesting to examine the alterations in absorption 
which take place on mixing two absorbing substances 
which exert no chemical action upon each other, and 
the alterations caused by changes of temperature. 

Professor Melde, of Marburg, has described the mo- 
difications produced in the position of the absorption- 
bands of a solution of carmine by mixing it with other 
coloured solutions, and was thus the first to call at- 
tention to phenomena of this nature. The following 
observations, on analogous phenomena presented by 
indigo, had been already made by the author at the 
date of Professor Melde’s communication. 

It is well known that indigo gives a spectrum in 
which a comparatively narrow red band is followed 
by an absorption-band, of greater or less breadth ac- 
cording to the concentration of the solution, while after 
this there comes a bright band which attains its max- 
imum of intensity in the blue, and lastly the violet 
end of the spectrum again suffers. absorption. Now if 
a small] quantity of a solution of sulphate of copper is 
mixed with such a solution of indigo, the red line dis- 
appears immediately, and after a short time the second 
bright band begins to approach the red end of the 

m, and finally extends in this direction to the 
extent of about one-eighth of the breadth of the entire 
spectrum. 

The indigo solution, however, must not contain any 
free sulphuric acid; for if only one drop of this acid 
is added to it the first spectrum reappears: It thus 
becomes a question whether the change above described 
does not depend on the formation of a new chemical 
compound. On adding dichromate of potassium to 
the indigo instead of sulphate of copper; a much 
smaller alteration takes place. The red band then 
remains unchanged, and after adding severab drops we 
observe only a displacement ef the limits of the green 
towards the red end, the maximum displacement 
amounting to about one-thirtieth of the total breadth 
of the spectrum. 

The solutions examined by the author with re- 
spect to alterations of absorption caused by changes 
of temperature, were ferric chloride, cuprie chloride, 
cupric sulphate, sulphate of cuprammonium, dichromate 
of potassium, sesquinitrate of nickel, protochloride of 
cobalt, and dichloride of platinum. In all these.an 
alteration was manifest, namely in all cases an in- 





crease of absorbing power with rise of temperature ; 
but this was,much greater in the case of chlorides 
than with the other salts. Chloride of copper, for 
instance, when employed at the proper degree of-con- 
centration, becomes completely opaque at the boiling- 
point. And it is worthy of remark here, that the part 
of the spectrum which remains longest visible as tie 
temperature is raised, does not coincide exactly with 
the part which is the last to disappear when the- 
thickness of the stratum is gradually increased; so 
that the point of maximum intensity of the spectrum 
comes at a different place in the heated substance 
from that which it occupies at ordinary temperatures. 

The behaviour of chloride of cobalt is also interest- 
ing. At common temperatures and at the proper 
degree of concentration, this substance shows two 
luminous bands, one of which is very intense and em- 
braces. the whole of the red and yellow, and part of 
the green ; the other, comparatively weak, is situated 
in the violet. On applying heat, this violet band 
gradually diminishes in intensity, and two new bands 
of absorption, of which previously no trace was visible, 
appear in the red. They increase very rapidly in 
breath, especially the less refrangible of the two, as 
the temperature rises ; so that, when the bviling-point 
is approached, they have completely obliterated the 
entire bright band in which they appeared, with tlie 
—" of a very narrow weak stripe in the extreme 
red. 

In order to explain those phenomena, one might be 
disposed to assume that the elevation of temperature 
oceasioned chemical changes to take place in the 
liquids—that, for instance, a few atoms of water were 
fixed or given off—were it not that, so far as the ob- 
servations have yet gone, a sudden alteration of ab- 
sorbing power never occurs, but the changes take place 
in a perfectly gradual manner. On the other hand, 
these phenomena are quite analogous to those observed 
by Brewster and others in relation to the absorbing 
powers of certain gasses, in which, as the temperature 
slams the absorption-bands increase in number aud 
width. 


Tue Preumatic Tuse.—The tubular line and works 
of the Pneumatic Despatch Company from the Euston- 
square terminus of the London and North Western 
Railway to the central depdt at the Bull and Gate, 
Holborn, is very nearly completed, and is expected to 
be in working order within a few days. Under the 
direction of the company’s engineer, Mr. Rainmel, a 
carriage has been passed backwards and forwards in 
the tube, which is now being prepared in anticipation 
of the speedy opening of the line. The actual ter- 
minus of the trunk Jine, apart from that between Hol- 
born and Euston Square, is intended to be constructed 
in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, on a site near the corner of 
Newgate Street, and to this spot the tube will be 
eventually carried, having already, in fact, reached 
the brow of Holborn Hill, about half a mile eastward 
of the central depot. The present line may be re- 
garded as the trunk of a future extensive pneumatic 
system, the branches of which, it is understood, will 
intersect the principal districts of the metropolis. 

Mr. Howarp, of Plaistow, has issued a paper which 
contains some information upon ihe mamufacture of 
plate-glass. It appears that this manufacture amounted 
in 1836, to only about 7,000 feet per week in conse- 
quence of the enormous excise duty which was im- 
posed upon it, which amounted at that time to no less 
than 60s. per cwt. In 1845 the duty was abolished, 
and at the same time other materials of a much less 
costly description began to be used. Sand, the base of 
marufactured articles, is 3s. Gd. per ton, against tie 
former pricv of 18s.; labour, formerly 1s. 6d. per 
superficial foot, is now 5d. ; and coal, formerly 1s. 10d: 
per foot, is now about 2d. ‘The cost is thus reduced 
to about that of the common window-glass of thirty 
years ago, and in consequence the manufacture has 
increased from 7,000 superticial feet per week, sold at 
from 20s. to 25s. per foot, to 140,000 ft., sold at 2s. 
and upwards, according to quality. The finest quali- 
ties are imported from France and Belgium, at the 
rate of 16,000 ft. per week; but the export, of the 
English commoner make has increased teafold since 
1849. From the opening up of the China and 
Japan trade, even this enormous increase is by 
no means the limit. which may be attained. The 
material is, moreover, applied to a variety of pur- 
poses, such as flooring and the sheathing of iron ships, 
so that. there appears, practically, no limit to the de- 
velopment of which the manufacture is susceptible. , 

PontsHine Merats.—Mr. George Printy Wheeler, 
Gloucester, engineer, and Mr. John Fox Gloyn, 
of Manchester, have patented an invention for im- 
provement in the preparation and application of cer- 
tain materials for the purpose of cleaning and polish- 
ing the surfaces of metals, which are also applicable to 
ether pur In carrying out this invention the 
patentees take the slag, dross, or cinder produced 
from the smelting of iron, copper, and silver, and sub- 
ject it to a suitable action of crushing, grinding or 
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pulverising by machinery, and when it is sufficiently 
crashed or pulverised, it is sifted into suitable degrees 
of fineness to suit the various purposes to which ‘it is 
tobe applied. The material thus produced is suitable 
for cleaning and polishing metals, sharpening knives; 
razors, and other cutting instruments, and may be 
used in the same manner as sand, emery, and similar 
materials now used for the said: purposes, and will be 
found very superior and more economical than sand, 
emery, or similar articles. This material is also appli- 
cable to filtering machines, as it makes an excellent 
filtering medium, and will supersede the use of char- 
coal, felt, and similar articles used for filtering water 
and other liquids. It also makes an excellent cement 
for covering the outsides of buildings, covering the 
surface of roads or streets, either used alone or mixed 
with other cements. Asa cement for the foundations 
of houses or other buildings, roads, walks, or similar 
purposes, the powder is mixed with lime or other 
suitable material. It may also’ be used alone or other- 
wise as a tooth-powder. This powder mixed with 
soap makes an excellent material for scouring floors, 
decks of ships, or other places; and it also makes an 
excellent hand-soap, which may be used as a substi- 
tute for the ordinary sand-soap. 








FACETIZ. 


PaTENTS.—A specification has recently been filed at 
the Patent Office for improvements in boiling eggs, 
This was shortly afterwards followed by a patent for 
a machine for removing the tops from eggs previous 
to eating. 

A man has just taken outa patent for luminous 
hats. They would, he says, preserve the wearers from 
being run over by cabs at night, and would to some 
extent enable a saving in the lighting of streets with 
gas to be effected. 

A Lover wrote to a lady who rejected him, saying 
that he intended to retire “ to some secluded spot, and 
breathe away his life im sighs.” To. which the.lady 
replied, by inquiring, whether they were to be medium 
or large size. The man has not since been heard 
from. 

BapcGes have not hitherto been plentiful in Glou- 
cestershire, and rather than wear a badge, the cabmen 
of Gloucester have struck work. An amusing fea- 
ture in connection with the strike was that of puiting 
in place of the ordinary fly a donkey and cart on the 
cab-stand, and inviting passers-by to “ take a cab.” 
The donkey, however, not being a licensed animal; was 
soon removed at the instance of the police. 

In the Leeds Nisi Prius Court a new mode of 
gétting off a jury has just been published. When 
the counsel for the plaintiff rose to sum up, one of the 
jury said he had already’ made up his mind. The 
judge therefore directed him to retire from the box, 
and it was agreed that a verdict should be taken from 
the remaining eleven. The juryman exhibited a 
little modest hesitation in leaving the box, but upon 
being pressed he retired, saying, amid much laughter, 
“ Thank you, my lord; I havea young wife waiting 
for me.” 

IMITATING AN EMPEROR, 

The following anecdote exhibits the late Emperor of 
Russia in a newcharacter, as well as records one of 
the most happy escapes from an awkward position 
that wit and presence of mind might afford. 

Some years ago there was a very cclebrated comic 
actor at St. Petersburg named Martinoff. 

He had the most extraordinary powers of imita- 
tion, and was so great a favourite with the public as 
sometimes to venture interpolations of bis own, in- 
stead of following the advice of Hamlet to his 
players, “to speak no more than is set down for 
them.” 

The emperor had a high chamberlain, or person 
filling a similar office, named Poloffsky. 

Whether for fun or malice, Martinoff, while per- 
forming, contrived to let fly some puns against this 
great man,’ which were’ warmly received by the 
audience. 

The consequence was, a8 soon as tlre play was over, 
the actor found himself in the custody of a guard of 
soldiers, who took him to prison, where he’was told he 
was to be confined for a fortnight. 

Not content with this, Poloffsky éither told the 
emperor himself, or contrived that it should come 
to his ears, that the player had actually had the 
presumption to indulge in imitations of his imperial 
majesty. 

On his liberation, Martinoff went to.court to pay 
his respects as usual, and the emperor told him of the 
accusation, which he denied. 

‘* Well,” said the emperor, “if you never did so, let 
me have an imitation of myself now. We know you 
can do so if you choose.” 

This was an awkward and damgerous position for 








the ‘poor actor, who felt he should get into trouble for 
falling short of or overdoing the character. 
Still the autocrat was determined, and there was no 


escape. 

Suddenly a bright thought struck the actor, and 
drawing himself up, he assumed the exact bearing and 
manner of the emperor, and in a voice so like that it 
made every one present start, said : 

“ Poloffsky, give Martinoff (himself) a thousand 
silver roubles!” 

“Stop!” said the emperor. “I have heard quite 
enough. The imitation is admirable, but the enter- 
tainment promises to be too expensive. Give him the 
roubles, Poloffsky ; and now mind; sir, let this’ be the 
last time you ever dare to mimic me, here or else- 
where.” 

It is, of course, unnecessary to say that Martinoff 
was tco glad to pocket the money and escape so well. 


THE SALUTATION AT CHERBOURG. 
Am—‘ The Death of Nelson.’ 
Recitative. 
O’er good Bordeaux, at moderate cost possessed, 
Britannia cracks her filberts with a zest ; 
May those light wines be hers no end of years, 
And in exchange France take our ales and beers! 
Air. 
'T was wo, in Cherbourg gay, 
That with the Frenchmen lay, 
Each heart was jolly then, 
Amid the fire and smoke. 
Our ships. were iron and oak, 
And ditto were our men. 
Our Dacres marked them on the wave; 
Three cheers their friends our seamen gave, 
Nor thought of war and booty. 
The captains had an extra can 
Of grog served out to every man, 
And hollaing was'a duty. 


The harmless cannons roar 
Along the crowded shore— 
Our Dacres led the way : 
His ship the Edgar named, 
Long be that Edgar famed! 
No man got drunk that day ; 
We drank no more than what we ought, 
Our brave allies’ good-will we sought, 
And not their lives and booty. 
From mouth to mouth the saying ran, 
“ This is the way for every man 
To have to do his duty.” 


No death, nor any wound, 
From guns.that did but sound, 
A single breast received ; 
No harm on either side, 
“ Hip, hip, hooray!” we cried, 
“To see what fun we've lived! 
Hate between French and English past, 
And French and English friends at last ; 
Free trade for war and booty.” 
So Gladstone ends what Peel began, 
And England will confess that man 
Has rather done his duty. Punch. 


Tue wnfinished bridge across Ludgate Hill is as 
ugly as ever; but we live in hope, for we are told 
that the delay in its ornamentation is caused by 
the elaborate character of the scrolls, &¢., with 
which it is to be embellished. Perhaps some models 
of animals are to appear on the lattice-work, 
and they have been confided to Sir Edwin Land- 
seer, in which case we may expect to see them 
when the lions make their appearance on the pedestal 
of the Nelson Column, and there is no sign of these 
yet. 

A TIGHT SQUEEZE, 

A young man recently having succeeded, after. much 

persuasion, in getting a kiss out of a girl, went and 


f told of it. One of her acquaintances met her, and 


said ; 

“So, Sally, John says that you let him kiss you.” 

“ Well, yes,” said Sally, “I did let him after he 
had teased me an hour, but it was a tight squeeze even 
then.” 

“So ho!” exclaimed the other, “he did not men- 
tion that. He only spoke of tke kiss, but did not say 
anything about the squeeze.” 


A Puazuune Question.—I remember alady telling 
me of-a little girl, the child of very grand people, who 
hada French nurse, and who at the age of four had 
picked up a very fair smattering of colloquial Parisian. 
Now this little girl's papa, who had been much on the 
Continent; had acquired some notious as to domestic 
discipline differing very widely from those ordinarily 
entertained by English parents. He was not harsh, 
but he would be obeyed. One day, when the little 
thing had been outrageously naughty, he went so far 
as to administer a moderate amount of personal cor- 
rection to her. He took her on his knee subsequently, 





and strove to explain to her how sorry ho 
to punish her, and that the chastisoment haq 
for his own pleasure. “Pour le plasir de q 
(For whose pléasure then?) asked little 
, in her nursery French. 
have heard the parental answer. 


A READY REPLY. 

One of the readiest replies we ever heard 
by an Irish labourer. 

A gentleman travelling on horseback came Upon ap 
Irishman who was fencing in a most barren and a 
late piece of land. - 

“ ‘What are you fencing in that lot for, my man?” 
saidhe. “A herd of cows. would starve io death 
that lend is - 

“ And sure, your honour, wasn’t I fencing j 
the poor bastes out iv it ?” ne aap 


One of the office-bearers of the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland, who had to attend the Ceremony of laying 
the foundation-stone of the memorial to the Duks ‘ 
Athole at Logierrit, a few days sinco, left Edinburgh 
without ‘his cocked hat. On discovering the omission 
he telegraphed from station on the Inverness yj 
Perth line to his wife in Edinburgh, “Seng ny 
cocked hat —— to-morrow.” On the following day 
his friend put into his hand, not the missing articie 
attire, buta: parcel of “ cooked-ham,” into which words 
it appeared the telegraph clerks had transformed the 
message! 

ANECDOTE OF THE Rey. Jonny Wesvey.—It a 
pears that an order was made in the House of Loris, 
in May, 1776, “ that. the Commissioners of His \fy- 
jesty’s Excise do write circular letters to all such 
persons whom they have reason to suspect to hays 
plate, as also those who have not paid regularly the 
duty on the same.” In consequence of this order, 
the accountant-general for household plate sent to the 
celebrated John Wesley a copy of the order. John’s 
answer was laconic: “ Sir,—I have two silver te- 
spoons in London and two at Bristol. That is all 
the plate which I have at present; and I shall 
not buy any more while so many around me wat 
bread.—I am, sir, your humble servant, Jouy 
WESLEY.” 

OTHER PEOPLE’S TROUBLES EASY TO BEAR. 

“You must/really exercise patience,” said an oll 
rat to a brother that had been caught ina trap. “No 
doubt it is very painful; but squeaking will do you 
no good whatever, and it is very distressing for others 
to hear.” 

“ Yow are very compassionate,” said the prisoner, 
trying to ease his leg. 

“Ob, [assure you I feel beyond description for you,” 
said the old rat. “I can enter into your sufferings 
most fully ; but you see, notwithstanaing that I grieve 
so acutely, Ican command myself and belave with 
moderation.” 

“Very fiue!" replied the captive, “I could do the 
same if I were sitting at my ease looking at youin 
this trap; but I doubt exceedingly if your philosophy 
would hold out if you were here instead of there.” 

How Cuitpisa!—The mismanagement of the At 
lantic Cable is distinctly proved by the aduissioa o 
those on board the Great Eastern, that they have le’ 
it in charge of buoys !—Fun. 

Some ConsoLation.— The Atlantic Telegmp 
Cable has played the. company a sad trick, but its 
some comfort to think they have paid out « god 
portion of it—Fun. 

GAmMon, IP TRUE.—By accounts from Hampshin 
we learn that flitches of bacon ‘in that porcilew 
county now fetch, whoiesale, 1s. per pound, and tht 
a breeder in the New Forest last week refused 
guinea each for a litter of pigs seven weeks old. i 
may well be feared; as it is, that bacon in the Soath d 
England will soon»be 2s. a-pound; for what can yu 
expect but precious bacon when Forest pigs of se 
weeks oki are guinea-pigs ?— Punch. 

AN UNKIND CUT. 

Amateur : “ It was very kind of you to come 0m 
performance the other night; but what did you thiak 
of my Hamlet? . Pretty good?” ; i. 

Professional (feigning. ecstacy): “Ob, DY 
fellow, ‘pon my word you know—really I assure )% 
good’s not the word!”—Punch. 

Uncommon Verpicr or A Barrisu J var 
almost unprecedented case occurred the other no 
the Leeds Assizes. It was that of Lord v. Hump. 
an‘action of breach of promise of marmag®. | 

tiff is a widow only forty-eight years of 13°" 
fendant a widower of full thirty-six, ands aa 
maker, earning as much as £2 a-week. 207 - 
been betrothed for two years, and their pre 
put off from time to time on ‘account of an! pe 
tion of the eyes, which the interesting plain ‘ 
afflicted with. ‘The defendant had inde d os ip tit 
once pYoved himself ready ta lead the plaiull® 
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this 
a the feelings of a confiding woman, a 


itish jury, for once in “the way, actually founda 
ict for the defendant !—Punch. 

CURIOUS QUESTION IN RAILWAY, LAW. 

Dear Sir,—We all know the law. of ‘the Railway 
Carriage Window, and that it is under the undisputed 
vontrol of the person who sits im the. corner with his 
face to the wind. 

But, sir, the Great Western Carriages, as you may 

know, are divided in the paren by .a door, which 
5 e two compartmen’ ? 
Se eae ‘and I were on this line the other day, 
and I had reason to believe thatthe lady in question 
had some remarks to make to me of a somewhat in- 
cisive character. I may or may not have deserved 
them. I admit that it was three o'clock in the morn- 
ing when I got.home, at least I think so ; but’ on the 
other hand 1 don't often do it, I had met friends, my 
watch bad stopped, the cold punch was. good,,and the 
ight was very, hot. However, I was clearly going to 
catch it, for Mrs. Grundy desired me to close the door 
in the middle of the carriage, and then she. herself 
pulled up its window in rather—I must say—a me- 
nacing manner. I do not usually read on railways, all 
doctors say that nothing is more ruinous to the eye- 
sight, but on this occasion I plunged, head over ears, 
into the Cherbourg fétes, 

Before Mrs. Grundy’s warning cough was.over.(she 
caught it, of course, not waiting in the.wind for the 
cab after Alfred Mellon’s Con ‘but sitting upina 
comfortable room forme) a gentleman in the other, 
compartment put the window down. again. 

| was obliged, at Mrs. Grundy’s. instance, to com- 
mence a row, in the course of which I called‘him 
names, but F hereby privately signify to him that I 
was very much obliged to him, as, the wrangle pre- 
vented the lecture, and took all the steam out of Mrs. 
Grandy. 

Bat; si, as one may have pleasant things to say to 
alady, as well as unpleasant. ones to beer from one’s 
wife, in a carriage, please inform me-whatis the law 
of the Middle Window on the Great’ Western, and 
oblige—Yours very faithfully—Democritus GRuNDY. 





THE, EAGLE. 


Tue immense size, the strength of claw, the power 
of wing, the majesty of its, motions, the ‘grandeur of 
itsaspect, the lordliness of .its bearing and the kingli- 
uess of its whole demeanour, have placed: the tre 
of the aerial regions in the talons of the cloud-capping 
eagle. 

And truly, never was even man more stately in his 
every act, more graceful in mien, never did royal rabes 
set more comely, or imperial adornments appear more 
suitable than on this acknowledged head of the fea- 
thered tribe. We see nothing is commonplace, 
but all seems as.if he had been drilled in the practices 
of royalty. He is fierce, daring and dignified, often 
attacking men, reckless of danger, and never stooping 
from his continual dignity. 

He soars at such a distance that he appears but a 
speck in the blue ether, and in circling spires surveys 
the earth beneath him, intent on plunder, and when 
he marks his prey it rarely escapes, Poising himself, , 
with folded wings he glides through .the air, straight 
‘san arrow and swift as a thunderbolt, and pounces 
furiously on his prey, generally rabbits, grouse, and 
the young of deer and foxes. But often, when. thus 
falling like an aerolite through, the air, it will suddenly 
expand its broad pinions, arrest its downward pro- 
gress, and slide off without effort on the air. 

Its eyrie is placed on the rugged top of some high 
sea cliff, where it brings up its young, lulled, Spartan- 
like, to repose by the music of the hurricane, and daily 
‘ccustomed to the battling winds and warring 
lements. Here no inhabitant of the earth ever treads, 
or any despoiling hand can‘ever, molest, and here the 
eagle makes his home. 

They are divided into three classes. The golden. 
eagle, the bald-headed or American eagle, and the 
Ospray or sea~eagle, 

» The golden eagle is about three feet long, endowed 

Y nature, which has also given it the imperial seat, 
royal robes more beautiful:then was ever pro- 
“wed by the machinations ofsamti ..v .. 

Its plumage is for the most part a beautiful, deep 
ae ish brown, glossed’ om. the back, and wings 
% es. | We see that he.has all! the endowments of a 
er, he mien, the power and, the 


‘ rare ly been asso- 
all ages. Mythology makes 


the ruler-Olympus, the~lofty-- 


Qity of New York, Jura, Iowa, and Glasgow. 


name, 





y 
is, styled the “bird of Jove,” 


Its image was carried at the head of the Roman 
legions and engraved on the escutcheon. of the great 
Napoleon, and has ever been the emblem of liberty and 
independence. It is the’ personification of courage, 
and for this reason and others, many have adopted the 
cloud-capping eagle as a national symbol]. Thirteen 
governments of the white race have thus done, and .he 
is pictured on five national flags. 

The bald-eagle is the most numerous of this species ; 
and is the one adopted by America. He is.not,bald, 
as his. name. indicates, but the appearance of, the 
white crown.on his head, contrasted with his general 
black appearance, has given him this false name. It 
is noted for the ardour and energy of its character, 
and for its surpassing flight. 

They are seen in numbers above the. cataract. of 

jagara, where, with reckless daring, plunging and 
burying themselves in the spray, they present a scene 
truly sublime. They rejoice in storms, delight in 
tempests, and they alone confront the blaze of day, and 
gail ceaselessly in the ocean of air without, rast, 
AEOLUS. 
SESE 1 
_ IN THE DARE, 
Our of the earthly years we live, 
How small @ profit springs! 
I cannot think but life should give 
Higher and better things. 


The very ground whereon, we tread 
Is. clothed to please our sight; 

I cannot think that we havo.read 
Our dusty lesson right. 


So little comfort we receive, 
Except through what we see ; 
I cannot think we half believe 
Our immortality. 
We disallow and trample.so 
The rights of poor, weak men ; 
I cannot think we feel and know 
They are our brethren. 


So rarely our affections move 
Without a selfish guard, 

I cannot think we know that love 
Is all of love’s reward. 

Blind, ignorant,'we grope aloug 
A path misunderstood, 

Mingling with folly and with wrong 
Some providential good. 


Striving with vain and idle strife 
In outward shows to live, 

We famish, knowing not that life 
Has better things to give. 


STATISTICS. 


| Ir appears from an official document that the Excise 
duties on licences, including licences to kill and deal 
in game, amounted in the year ended the 3lst.of March 
last to £2,150,909 18s. 81d. 


AccorDING to a parliamentary volume lately pub- 
lished, the.expenditure of the public-money in inte- 
rest and the management of ‘the National Debt was, 
in the year ended the 31st of March last, £23,619,524 
Is. 11d. 


Atvantic Steam-suips Lost.—The Glasgow makes 
the twenty-ninth steam-ship lost while plying between 
uropean ports and America and Canada during the 
past twenty-seven years, or anaverage of about one a 
year since. the commencement of ocean steam naviga- 
sng between the two continents. The following is a 
tof the vessels, placed in the order in which they 
bone lost peter i Colusa, Hamboldt, City of 
} ow, City o hiladelphia, Fri in, Arctic, 
Pacific, Lyonnais, Tempest, Austria, re (No. 
New York, Indian, Argo, Hungarian, Connaught, 
nited States, Canadian (No. 2), North Briton, Cale- 
donia, Anglo-Saxon, Norwegian, Georgia, Bohemian, 


————————=—=== 


Fraencs, WivEs.—French laws. and customs re- 
nen marriage, although they cannot erase and 

literate the natural distinction ‘of sex, confer com- 
plete equality and fraternity. A Frenchwoman is 
not only a wife.at, bed and board, she is also.a partner 
in business.and a joint proprietor, without whose con- 
sultation and consent no important can be taken. 
She knows when a bill is due, as well ws, or better 
than, her husband. She can consent to, or forbid, 
her. children’s, marriage. She never sinks, her maiden , 
but attaches it. to that of ber: spouse in a form 
very: little differirg from: that of:commercial associa- 

ons. Mr. White starts a concern with Mr. Black; 

ey announce their joint undertaking as.White, and 
Black. M. White married to Mdlle, Black,.are known 





to. the world as. White-Black, A-hyphen, or-an:and; 


makes all difference. The same kind of fraternity 
also frequently occurs—quite as a matter of course 
existing in the nature of. things—in the talk talked, 
in the books read, in the songs listened to, and in the 
double meanings laughed at jointly by a French- 
man and his wife. But while the laws of property 
and marriage Jo all they can to rivet’the chains of 
matrimony, there are other influences which work in 
an opposite direction...Thus; moments of repulsion 
are sure to occur between,a girl firmly. grounded in 
a religion of rituals, scrupulous of small observances, 
and looking no further, and a man who believes few 
religious dogmas, or, if he admits their spirit, will not 
be fettered by their letter. But above every other 
cause likely to prove the germ of fature estrange- 
ment, is the way, in whioh: dyrench matches are made. 
Many of the French themselves are far from being 
satisfied on this head, and haye even the boldness to 
quote with approbation the advantages offered by the 
English system as far as happiness is concerned. 








GEMS. 

Ruy not after blessings; only walk in the com- 
mandments, and-blessings shall run after you, pursue 
and overtake you. i 

THE discovery of what is true, and the practice of 
sag is good, are the two most important objects of 

ife. 

One OF THE Finest Turxcs WE ever Reap:— 
A writer remarks that “the modest deportment of 
those who are truly wise, when contrasted with the 
assuming air of the young and ignorant, may be com- 
pered to the different appearances.of wheat, which, 
while its ear isempty, holds up.its head proudly, but 
as soon as it is filled with grain bends modestly down, 
and withdraws from observation,” 

Lare CompaRED To A Cxiock.—-Our brains are 
geventy-year clocks. The angel of life winds them 
up once for all, then closes the cases, and gives: the 
key into the hand of the angel of the resurrection. 
Tic-tac! tic-tac! go the wheels of thought; our will 
cannot step them; they cannot stop themselves; sleep 
cannot still them; madness only makes them go 
faster; death alone can break into. the case, and 
seizing the ever-swinging pendulum which we call 
the heart, silence at last the clicking of the terrible 
escapement we have carried so long beneath our 
aching foreheads. If we could only get at them, as 
we lie on our pillows and count the dead beats of 
thought, after thought, and image after image, jarring 
through the overtired organ! Will nobody block 
those wheels, uncouple their pinion, cut the strings 
that hold those weights? What a passion comes 
over us sometimes for silence and rest!—thbat this 
dreadful mechanism, unwinding the endless tapestry 

f.time, embroidered with spectral figures of lite and 
eath, could have but one brief holiday!—O. W. 
Holmes. 

pee 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue receipts of the Charing-cross Railway Hotel 
average £200 per day, so that we may understand it 
to be a perfect success. - 

From the finance accounts of. the public revenue, 
recently issued, it appears that the Right Hon. Ben- 
jamin Disraeli is in the receipt ofa pension of £2,000 
a year under the Act 4 and 5 William IV., c. 24, for 
* civil services.” 

Az a recent sale.of a collection of eggs and skins of 
very rare birds, including four eggs of the great auk, 
one fetched £29; another, £33; a third, £38 10s. ; 
and the fourth, £29. Total, £12210s. One egg of 
the casarca or ruddy shieldrake fetched £1 16s,, which 
is, rather remarkable, as living specimens of the bird 
are, comparatively speaking, in all ornithological col- 
Iections. 

Earty Dearus oF BACHELORS.—It has been cal- 
culated that the mortality among bachelors, from the 
ege of thirty ta forty-five, is. twenty-seven per cent., 
whilst amongst-married men of the same age it is 
only eighteen percent. For forty-one bachelors who 
attain the age o fforty years, there are seventy-eight 
married men who attain the above age, 1 van- 


| tage in favour of married life is still more striking 


in persons of advanced age. 


Tue silkworm. culturists in France announce the 
birth or hatching of the larve of, the Bombyx atlas, an 
enormously large silk This gigantic moth has 
never before been seen: alive in Europe; and if it-can 
be introduced into France it will prove of the 

reatest commercial value. Its cocoon is extremely 

arge, and weighs nine grammes, whilst those of. the 
lordinary worm do,not exceed two grammes in weight. 
'Phe.grub lives on the leaves of aspecies of barberry 
‘shrub. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E, T. T.—The lines are declined with thanks. 

Wrexaam—Your handwriting is excellent. 

A. T.—If your guardian bas become bankrupt, he may be 
removed from his trust: 

N. M—If the marriage took place without licence or due 
publication of banns, it is void. 

C.J.—We t that we cannot avail ourselves of the 
lines to ‘‘ Little Nina,” which are declined with 3. 

Jous P.—Any simple gargle will probably remove the 
phlegm in the throat. The handwriting is moderately good. 

C. M—You can obtain the desired information either by 
consulting a file of the Shipping Gazette, or by application to 
Lloyds. 

G. E—The English term “grocer” is derived from the 
Venetian term gross-spice (specie-grosse); and also the 
French term epicier. 

Pam A—A gamekeeper is not authorized to seize 
hounds; nor is he allowed to kill a dog following game 
within the boundaries of the manor. 

Hrvex.—Infdelity of a husband, coupled with desertion 
of his wife, without reasonable excuse, for two years, is 
good ground for suing for @ divorce. 

Kk. W.—Neither snipes nor woodcocks aregame. If they 
are shot for,a game certificate must be taken out. Persons 
trespassing by day im search of them are liable to a fine 
not exceeding £2; if the trespassers are five or more in 
number, they are liable to a fine of £5 each. 

S. W. B—The cheapest way of getting married is to have 
the ceremony performed by @ registrar; and you might 
marry at eighteen years of age. e handwriting will 
come good with a little practice.) 

Dowatp.—Instruction in the method of engraving on 
brass, should, to be of any real service to you, be given by a 
practical engraver. (The handwriting is rather unformed, 
but will improve with steady practice.) 

A Wovutp-se Sotpier.—You must not run away from 
your apprenticeship to enter the army. Discharge your 
duty to your master honourably, before you offer yourself 
to serve your country. 

Conxstancr, who is twenty-nine years of age, tall and dark, 
considered to be very distinguee, and is thoroughly domes- 
ticated, would be pleased to meet with a suitable partuer for 
life. 

F. K., who is twenty-two years of age, 5 ft. 11 in. in height, 
of dark complexion, and in a good position, is a candidate 
for matrimony. The lady should be good-looking, and 
rather domesticated. Carte de visite required as a prelimi- 
nary 

Jewe is anxious to correspond with a tall, fair gentleman 
who is good-looking-and has an of not less than 
£150 a year. Is 5 ft. 4 in. in height, has dark hair and blue 

yes, a very good figure, and is considered altogether very 
pretty. The gentleman must be good-looking. 

J. E. Fexx.—Any newsvender in Birmingham will supply 
you with back parts and numbers of Tae Lonpon REabER ; 
or the publisher will forward them on receipt of postage- 
stamps for the amount (two stamps will defray the postage 
op a part, and one stamp the postage on a number). 

Aset M.—The term “ Zamb’s wool” (roasted apples, ale, 
and sugar) is derived from the Irish La mas ubal, 1. Feast 
Day of the Apple; it being originally drank on the evening 
of the day supposed to be presided over by the guardian 
apgel of fruits and seeds. 

M. W. K.—Your question respecting gcld and silver coin 
will be answered in a subsequent number ; but in the mean- 
time see replies to “F. H.” and “H. H.,” in Nos. 120 and 
121, on the malleability and ductility of the former metal, 
and the standard marks for gold and silver. 

H. B. M., who is twenty-four years of age, 5 ft. 9 in. in 
height, of fair complexion, and considered good-looking, a 
professional man, with an income of £150 a year, wishes to 
obtain a matrimonial introduction to a prepossessing young 
lady. A fortune not looked for. 

D. A. B., who is twenty years of age, 5 ft. 9in. in height, 
is considered good-looking, and respectably connected, 
would like te correspond matrimonially with a young lady 
about the same age, resp bly ted, good looking, 
and domesticated. Cartes to be exchanged. (Handwriting 
tolerably good). 

Mase would like to correspond and exc’ e cartes with 
a gentleman between forty and fifty years of age, with a 
view to matrimony. Is tall and fair, and is considered 
good-looking; is very amiable, and possessing thorough 
business habits, would be glad to assist her busband in 
business. 

T. P. N., who is twenty-two years of age, 5 ft. 10 in. in 
height, considered moderately good-looking, and has a pro- 
titable and improving business, would be happy, with a view 
to matrimony, to correspond with a young lady, exchanging 
cartes de visite as & preliminary. (Would be glad to hear 
from “ Lily May” or “Julie,” No. 117.) 

Atracur.—The examination by the Civil Service Exa- 
miners of candidates for appointments in the diplomatic ser- 
vice consists, for atiachés, of orthography and handwriting; 
general intelligence, as evinced by the manner in which the 
candidate acquits himself, and specitically by the quickness 
he may sbow in seizing the points in papers read to him, or 








read over by him once or twice; précis; Latin (grammar 
and translation) ; French,German, geography; a fair know- 
ledge of the political of Europe ard North and South 
America from 1660 to 1860 inclusive, and of the most im- 
portant international transactions during that period ; arith- 
metic (the first four rules, and decimals, Colenso), Euclid 
(Book L); a general k of maritime and interna- 
tional law (from Wheaton's “ E! ” and Kent's “Com- 
mentary"); and finally, but optionally, Spanish and Italian. 
If the candidate prefer it, he may undergo two examiaa- 
tions, the subjects being divided. The limits of age are from 
twenty-one to twenty-six. 

E. V. H. wishes to obtain an introduction to a young*lady, 
with a view to matrimony. Is thirty-five years of age, the 
master of @ grammar school, fond of intellectual pursuits, 
and would make a wife happy. The lady must be of pre- 
possessing appearance, pleasant, thoroughly domesticated, 
and well-educated. 

Watrter M. wishes to correspond, with ‘a view to matri- 

mony, with some amiable young lady, who would have no 
objection to w two . ement. Is twenty years of 
age, 5 ft. 64 in. in height,;considered good-looking (but rather 
pale), and will in the course of five years come into posses- 
sion of some house property. (The handwriting requires 
improvement.) 
Grorctana wishes to correspond with a gentleman, tall, 
good-tem; rather stern than easy), from twenty- 
three to y years of age, intellectual, and with or with- 
out money. “Georgina,” who is twenty-three years of age, 
6 ft. 1 in. in height, iy domesticated, and considered 
passably good-looking, would have no objection to a two 
or three years’ engagement. 


BEAUTY AND TIME. 
Time met Beauty one day in her garden, 
Where roses were blooming fair ; 
Time and Beauty were never good friends, 
So she wondered what brought him there. 
Poor Beauty exclaimed, with a sorrowful air, 
“I request, father Time, that my roses you'll spare,” 
For Time was going to mow them all down, 
While Beauty exclaimed, with her prettiest frown, 
“ Fie, father Time!" 
“ Well,” said Time, ‘at least let me gather 
A few of your roses here ; 
‘Tis part of my pride to be always supplied 
With such roses the whole of the year.” 
Poor Beauty consented, though half in despair ; 
And Time, as he went, asked a lock of her hair— 
And as he purloined the soft ringlet so bright, 
He vow'd ‘twas for love—but she knew ‘twas for spite. 
“Oh, fie! father Time!” 


Time went on, and left Beauty in tears ;— 
He's a tell-tale the world well knows; 
So he boasted to all of the fair lady's fall, 
And he show'd the Jost ringlet and rose. 
So shocked was poor Beauty to find that her fame 
Was ruined, though she was in no wise to blame, 
That she drooped some flower that is torn from its 


clime, 
And her friends all whispering said—“ It was Time!” 


H. H. S., who is a gentleman by birth, twenty years of 
age, 5 ft. 8} in. in height, of dark complexion, with dark 
hair, slight whiskers and moustache, and is considered very 
-looking, wishes to cor d matrimonially with a 
young lady eighteen years of age, of a kind and affectionate 
disposition, good-looking, and having an income of not less 
than £300 perannum. = | 

Jesstz May wishes a matrimonial introduction to a gen- 
tleman of dark complexion, and not above thirty years of 
age, good looks not being so much desired as nobleness of 
mind. “Jessie May "’ is eighteen years of with expres- 
sive blve eyes and fair hair; is accompli considered 
bt pretty, and of @ most gentle and affectionate disposi- 
jon. 

J. K. L.—The following is an excellent antidote for acid or 
corrosive poisons:—~Mix 202. of powdered or mag- 
nesia (or 1 oz. of washing soda) with a pint of milk, swallow 
at one draught, tickle back of throat with finger or feather 
to cause vomiting; then drink freely of hot milk-and-water. 
Milk itself is an antidote for almost all poisons (except nar- 
cotics). 

Toxtsts Parx.—You have not stated the case clearly, not 
having shown whether the estate of the intestate was real 
or al. If the former, the eldest son is, of course, heir 
a father; if the estate were personal, letters of adminis- 


of the 
Probate Court,j;and the 





registrar 

administrator must distribute the 
effects within one full year from the death of the intestate. 

S. W..C., who is twenty-one years of 960 5 ft 6 in. in 
height, light complexion, of steady habits, and a very affec- 
tionate disposition, would be happy to open a matrimonial 
correspondence with a young lady of not more than twenty- 
taree years of age; whose greatest attractions area gentle 
and loving disposition, and genuine domestic qualities. 

‘artes to be exchanged. (Would be pleased to hear from 
“ Bessie,” No. 118.) 

Atice and Amy are two-lonely maidens who wish to ob- 
a for life. ..\ Alice " is eighteen years of age, of 
medium height, with blue eyes and brown hair; “Amy” is 
also eighteen years of age, of medium height, with grey 
eyes and auburn hair. Both are well-educated and respec- 
tably connected. They do not stipulate that the gentlemen 
should possess good looks, and only require that they 
should be honourable. 

M. T. S.--The Thames is computed to carry down, in 
twen' ee hours, about 20,300,000 tons of water into the 

8 to run at Kingston Bridge (where the 
tide does not reach), at the rate of twomiles an hour, which 
is forty-eight miles in twenty-four hours; forty-eight miles 
are equal to 84,480 which being multiplied by 300 
ee eee the bridge, where 
it is computed to be 100 yards broad and three yards deep’ 
rotuenee-200.an cubic yards of water, which being red 

to solid inches, and divided by 58,212, the solid inches in 
@ ton, will give 20,312,816 tons in twenty-four hours. 
Prostum—There is no very great problem in the ques- 
tion. It is readily explained thus:—As industry becomes 
more and more productive, the price of commodities. has 


vest exertion. On the other hand, the Price 
as for that very reason a tendency to rise Bena vics 
greater product of those services is worth mors, ‘Alm? 
manufactured commodities are cheaper in Most all 
India, but all services are r. You poy vizin 
cent. more for a cotton gown in Delhi than ¥ ten per 
but you may hire a servant for 10s. a month, Tho ; 
land and France are nearly on a par, commodien Eng. 
ponenaly Kon! mJ England and services in a ” 
ce our servant, len 
your lawyer and physician. andl Ory Mauch lag 
Communications REecervep:— 
B. M. B. is desirous of cartes , 
(No. 119), with a view to matrimony. + de. with “RE» 
Axiog F, requests that “Julian Peveri)” 
carte de visite previous to forwarding her own. 
Atty thinks she would like to hear further from op 
tick K.,"" and would feel happy to receive his carte a: 
A. 'G. would be happy to correspond with “ Letitin Mal. 
vina.’ Is twenty-three years of 2ge, 5 ft. 8h in. in be 
and will be ye to exchange cartes, &c. ight 
Anvrew M. is desirous of corresponding with 


—A “ Anniy" 


in height, 


from 
w like to hear further from.“ Honor et Amor 
Carnié would be most happy to correspond with » Vy; 
Le Taran te maMneay., Ipnieton yas of 
a) um e i 
abd good tempered t, yes, and is domesticatei 
we Ppy to open a matrimonial 
a ator eno Pane 
and is heir to some, Pp 3 met Gro oatig 
¥ t© open & matrimonial corr. 
+ whose word-portrai 
Is5 ft 8} in. in height, with light bowen 
eyes, and is very fond of the comforts of home. 
Miyy1e\would like to. hear further, with a view to mari. 
mony, pe Nomen, S.,!and would be willing to exchange 
cartes, is thoroughly domesticated, and is a Dis. 


senter. 

W. B.C. will be happy to exchange cartes with “ Emma" 
Is twenty years of age, 5 ft $ in. in height, of tdrem. 
bees ay name -looking, the son of a very Tespect- 

tradesman, ve pros: 
Trvux Love is desirous oF “ye 


« Forge! x, i the acquaintance of 
possesses 


Is twenty-two years of age, good-look- 
ing, vy £800 @ year, and will be bappy to ex. 


ConsTaNck DE Vere, who is considered ve j 
and of a good family, would like to hear from Omen: 
“Constance de Vere" is nineteen years of age, well domes. 
ticated, and thoroughly well educated. 

M. D. responds to the “ Hon. Mrs. H.” Is thirty years of 
age, 5 {t.9 in. in height, with a possessing and well-pro- 
portioned figure ; belongs to a profession, is in a good posi- 
=. and o good birth. References and cartes to be ex- 


“THELBERT, who is nineteen years of tall, of light 
complexion, with blue eyes, aad very 4. ae 
pearance, is good-tempered, fond of home, very respectable, 
and in tolerable circumstances, would be happy to corre. 
spond matrimonially with “ Edith.” 
Frank offers himself as @ candidate for the hand and 
affections of “Lady Eva.” Is 5 ft.5 in. in height, with light 
hair and complexion, and blue sie is of respectable family, 
has had a liberal education, and holds an appointment, with 
good prospects, in a large banking establishment. 
CrauvE St. H., who is not quite twenty years of age, is 
5 ft. 94 in. in height, with black hair and eyes, good com- 
plexion, to @ very excellent family, is about to enter 
® first-class profession, having considerable expectations 
besides, and is a thorough gentleman, will be happy to enter 
into a matrimonial correspondence with “ Lady Eva.” 
Fayyy B. and E. J. M. are desirous of communicating 
with “Charles C.” and “ William W. D.” “Fanny B"is 
nineteen years of 5 ft in height, of fair complexion, 
with brown hair and blue eyes; “E. J. M.” is eighteen years 
of age, of medium height, fair complexion, with dark bair, 
and blue eyes. They are both of @ lively disposition and 
thoroughly domesticated. (The handwriting possesses 4 
remarkable degree of excellence.) 
A. Z. RB. and Q. W, P., respectively twenty-one and twenty- 
two years of age, would be very happy to correspond aud 
exchange cartes, with & view to matrimony, with “Lilian 
S." and “Ella T." “A..Z RB.” is 5 tt 6} in. in height, has 
light curly bair, is considered handsome, has a very lively 
disposition and mild temper. “Q. W. F." is 5 ft. 7in in 
height, has fresh complexion, with dark hair and hazel eyes, 
4 thought very handsome, and is of a very lively disposi- 
2. 


Tue following matrimonial dillet from Dexta, addressed 
to either “ Lady Eva” or the “Hon. Mrs. H.,” speaks for 
itself :—“ Sir—Although I feel rather surprised that two 
ladies of distinction should avail themselves of your excel- 
lent paper for matrimonial overtures, yet I venture to inform 
both * y Eva” and the “ Hon. Mrs. H.” that I am a geu- 
tleman descended from illustrious ancestors, but poor for 
the last three generations. Am very dark and good-looking, 
with luxuriant facial ornaments, graceful in form, kindi2 
disposition, and of intellectual and literary tastes; but s- 
tive, energetic, and temperate in habits. From my age beilg 
over ty, prudence precludes me making any overtures 
but to ‘Hon. Mrs. H.,"the widow, from whom | sball 
happy to hear further.” 
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always a tendency to fall, beeause more is produced by a 


Strand, by J. E, Gave. 





